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ADVERTfiS^MENT. 



Th£ origiiial design of the compiler of this work| was merely to 
reduce Bridge's Mecbanics to such a form and size, as wotiU be 
adapted to the limited time and opportunities of a class in college. 
With this view the following changes were made. 

1« By printing in a smaller type and more compactlyi and retam- 
mg such partsooly as were deejlu|id most important to the general 
scholar, the six hundred pages of which the original work consisted, 
were reduced to one hundj^d and eighty eight. 

2. The roost important propositions were more distinctly enuncia- 
ted, and separated from the context. In order still farther to give 
them peculiar prominence to the eye of the student, they were 
myked by the word TTkeorem. 

3. New definitions were supplied, explanatory notes added or in- 
terspersed, and occasional extracts from other writers introduced. 

4. A number of new problems were added, or substituted ; and, 
in some instances, such as were expressed in the general terms of 
A, B, &£., were so modified as to be more interesting and practicaDy 
useful to the young learner. 

The impossibility, however, of finding corresponding treatises on 
the other branches of Natural Philosophy, and the general dissatis- 
faction which prevailed with Enfield's Institutes, (the work then used 
as a Text Book,) were urged upon the writer as reasons for com- 
pleting a full course of the Elements of Natural Philosophy, — a task 
which he has attempted to fulfil in the work now oflfered to the public. 
Although a campUation^ merely, according to the terms of agreement 
with the publisher, was all that the writer felt himself bound to exe- 
cute, yet the work has approached nearer and nearer to an original 
composition as it has advanced. Indeed, the greater part of the 
second volume has been composed anew. 

In most of our colleges, within a few years, so many.new depart- 
ments of study have been introduced, that the want of tipae for the 
completion of a full and thorough course of scientific studies, b se- 
riously felt. The necessity of making thb work extremely concise, 



iDVERTISEMENT. 

compared with the great extent of the subjects of which it treats, 
has been repeatedly suggested to^be compiler by his brethren of 
other colleges, and has been as strongly felt in reference to his own 
pupils. Although, therefore, it were highly desirable that v^orks de- 
signed for our colleges, should be something more than ** Introduc- 
tions," '* Abridgments,'* and "Elements," yet since, in the present 
work, an Introduction is all that we can fairly presume to have given, 
so it is all that we feel disposed to clcdm ; expressing, however, the 
belief, that it offers some advantages over the similar works heretofore 
used in our colleges, and addbg the hope that the continued advance- 
ment of science in our country, may justify a correspondbg improve- 
ment in our text books, and the lectures founded upon them. 

As the two volumes have three hundred and eleven wood cuts, 
beside a copper plate engraving of the steam engine, the price at 
which it is afforded by the publisher is necessarily enhanced by these 
additions ; but they doubtless will be found to add greatly to the 
convenience and value of the work, especially for Institutions wUch 
have not yet supplied themselves with a full assortment of philo- 
sophical apparatus. Indeed, when apparatus is actually exhibited 
to the learner, he usually acquires a much better knowledge of it, if 
he has previously studied its principles as illustrated by diagrams. 

Tale College, Auguit 15, 1882. 
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^ PNEUMATICS. 



622. Pneumatics is that branch of Mechanics^ which treats of the 
equilibrium and motion of elastic fluids. 

Those laws of equilibrium which are founded on the peculiar na- 
ture of fluids, arising from the mobility of their particles, are equally 
applicable to Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. But certain additional 
properties result from the elasticity of vapors and gases, which may 
be conveniently considered under the latter head. 

623. Vapors are elastic fluids, which are produced from liquid 
or solid bodies, by the agency of heat, and which readily become 
liquid or solid again on the application of cold. Tiius steam is raised 
from boiling water, and is again easily condensed by cold into the 
liquid state. Gases are permanently elastic fluids. They ajp never 
met with in nature either in the liquid or solid state, and it is only by 
means of extraordinary degrees of cold or pressure, that they can 
be made to give up their elasticity and become liquids. Atmospheric 
air is a body of this class ; and since air and steam are, with slight 
exceptions, the only elastic fluids employed as mechanical agents, 
k 18 to these, chiefly, that our attention will be devoted. 

• 524. The efl[ects of Heat upon all bodies, are usually treated of 
in chemistry ; but a few of those effects \vhich are strictly mechani- 
cal, especially such as are produced on aeriform fluids, may be ad- 
vantageously considered in this place. 

The most general mechanical effect of heat is expansion. Heaf 
expands all bodies, whether solid, liquid, or aeriform. Aeriform 
bodies are expanded equally by equal additions of heat.^ The in- 



* This and various other propositions in Pneumatics, are proved by 
experiment. It is supposed that most of the Instructors who use this 
work, will have the means of illustrating or proving the truth of these 
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crease of volume is continued without limit, as the heat is augment* 
ed. The elasticity of a con6ned portion of air, as that contained in 
a close bottle or flask, for example, is uniformly increased by equal 
additions of heat. This is true of steam, however, only when the 
vessel is free from water ; for, if steam is heated in contact with 
water, in a close vessel, its density and elasticity are rapidly increas* 
ed, in a geometrical ratio, and its mechanical force shortly becomes 
so great as to burst almost any vessel that can be employed to coo- 
tain it. 

525. The properties of air may be exhibited under the form of 
a few simple propositions. 

(1.) Air is material. 

The two essential properties of matter are extension and impene- 
trability. (Art. 4.) That air has extension, needs no proof. That 
it is impenetrable, or has the property of excluding all other matter 
from the space which it occupies, is proved by experiment. Thus 
if we depress in water a tall jar, or a tumbler, we shall find that the 
water rises only through a certain part of the vessel, to whatever 
depth we immerse it ; and if, to a hollow cylinder, made smooth and 
closed at the bottom, we fit closely a stopper or solid cylinder, called 
a piston, moving freely in it, on applying the piston, no force wiH 
enable us to bring it into contact with the bottom of the cylinder, 
unless we permit the air within it to escape. Two other properties 
exhibited by air, likewise indicate that it is material : these are tner- 
iia and weight. The inertia of air is manifested by the resistance it 
opposes to bodies moving in it ; as, for example, an open umbrella 
moved through the air, in a direction parallel with the stafiT; and the 
weight of the air is shown by the fact that a vessel, as a bottle, from 
which the air has been withdrawn (by methods to be described here- 
after) weighs less than before. A vessel of the capacity of a wine 
quart, weighs about eighteen grains less after the air is exhausted, 
than before. One hundred cubic inches of air weighs thirty grains 
and a half. 



proportions, by the aid of -appropriate apparatus. But even when 
this is not the case, we conceive that very little benefit can accrue to 
the learner from the bare description of experiments. 
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(3.) Air u afinid. 

This propert]^ is maoifested not ooly by ihe great mobility of its 
parts, but also by the distiDguishing property of fluids, (Art. 445.) 
viz. that aoy portkiD of air at rest, presses and is pressed equally in 
«n directiocs ; and that a pressure or blow applied to any part, is 
propagated through the whole mass, and aiTects every part alike. 
(Art. 446.) 

(3.) Air M on T.i.k.aTic fluid. (Art. 117.) 

Iluis, when an inflated bladder is compressed, it immediately re- 
stores itself to its former situation. Indeed, since air when compress- 
ed, restores itself, or tends to restore itself, with tlie same force as 
that with which \i is compressed, it is a perfectly elattic body. (Art. 
117.) 

526. Before we proceed further, it is necessary for the learner to 
be made acquainted with the apparatus, by which the mechanical 
jHt>petties of air are illustrated. 

The Air Pump. 

The Air Pump is an instrument used for the purpose of exhaust- 
ing the air from any given space. Though of several different forms. 
Fig. 202. 



yet the most cororaou construcuon is that represented in fig. 202. 
The chief parts are the plaU A, the batreU EE, and the pipe or 
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canal CC, leadiag from (he plate to tbe barrels. The glass vessels 
which are set upon the plate, are called in general receivers, A 
gvage is sometimes employed (as represented by D in the figure) to 
indicate the degree of exhaustion ; but the nature of this appendage 
will be better understood hereafter. Such is the construction of the 
air pump in genei^al ; but the importance of this apparatus entitles it 
to a more minute description. In order, then, fully to understand the 
principle of the air pump, and other kinds of apparatus designed for 
producing a vacuum, we must understand the construction o( valves, 
and of the Oflinder and piston. 

627. wi VALVE is a contrivance which permits a fluid to pass in one 
directionj but prevents its passing in the opposite direction. The 
clapper seen on the under side of a pair of bellows, is a familiar ex- 
ample of a valve. The valve employed in the air pump, usually 
consists merely of a strip of oiled silk, lied over a small oriGce. The 
air by pressing oviwnrds from the orifice raises the silk, opens the 
valve, and makes its escape ; vvliile by pressing inwards upon the or- 
ifice, it keeps the strip of silk close to the orifice, and is therefore 
prevented from passing if) that direction. The piston and cylinder are 
exemplified in a common syringe. It consists of a hollow cylinder, 
or barrel, to which is filled a short solid cylinder called ihe piston, 
which is moved up and down ihe barrel by means of a projecting 
handle called the piston-rod, and is fitted so closely to the barrel as 
to be air tight. Suppose now that the cylinder is in a perpendicular 
position, closed below but open above, and that the piston rests on 
the bottom. On drawing up the piston, the air above it is lifted out, 
and the space below it is a vacuum. If a small orifice be made in 
the bottom of the barrel, then as the piston is drawn upwards, the air 
will flow in and no vacuum will be formed ; and as the piston is de- 
pressed again, the air is forced back. But by attaching a valve to 
the orifice, we may admit or exclude the external air at pleasure. If 
the strip of silk be tied on the outside, then, on drawing up the pis- 
ton, the air will not follow, hut the piston will go up heavily, since it 
lifis up the entire weight of the column of air that rests upon it, (there 
being nothing below it to act as a counterpoise,) and if the band be 
withdrawn from the piston rod, the piston will descend spontaneous- 
ly. Again, if tbe valve b^ placed on the inside^ then tbe exterqal 
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air wiU follow the piston as it rises, and no vacuum will be fomied. 
IT DOW the pistoD be depressed, the air caoDot be expelled, (since the 
valve closes od the orifice in that direction,) and the piston cannot be 
forced dowD to the bottom of the bnrrel, unless a valve is placed in 
the piston itself, opening outwards ; in tliis case the air of the barrel 
may be expelled by depressing the piston. 

528. We have been thus minute in the description of the con- 
struction of valves, and of the cylinder and piston, because when 
these things are clearly understood, the learner will easj^y compre- 
hend ^e principle of the air pump, of the common house pump, of 
the steam engine, and of every other species of pneumatic apparatus. 
Let us now reiurn to the air pump. 

In the barrels, two pistons play tip and down, each of which is fur- 
nished with a valve opening upwards into the open space, through 
which the piston rods move. Another valve is placed at the bottom of 
each barrel, opening into the barrel. The piston rods are indented 
bars, to which a toothed wheel (concealed in lig. 203, bni seen in fig. 
303) is adapted, which, being turned backwards and forwards by 
means of the winch G, ((ig. 202.) alternately raises and depresses the 
jwo pistons, as is represented in the annexed figure. Suppose now 
Fig. 203. 



the receiver to be placed on the plate of the pump, one of the pistons 
being at the top, and the other at the bottom of the barrel. We lura 
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tbe winch, the piston rises, and the air of the receiver opens tlie vahre 
at the bottom of the barrel, and diffuses itself equally through the bar- 
rel and the receiver. We turn the winch in the opposite direction, 
the piston descends, compresses tbe air in the barrel before it, which, 
as it cannot go back into tbe receiver, opens tbe t%lve in the piston 
itself, and escapes into the vacant space in which the arm of tbe pis- 
ton moves. This process is repeated every time the piston rises and 
falls ; and it is the same in both barrels, two being employed for no 
other reason than to accelerate the process of exhaustion. 

529. The exhaustion proceeds at a raiCy which increases in^geo' 
metrical ratio. 

Suppose, for example, that the capacity of one of the barrels is just 
one-ninth part of that of the receiver, including that of the pipe which 
leads from the receiver to the barrel. When the piston is first raised 
from the bottom to the top, the air which previously occupied the re- 
ceiver, expands so as to diffuse itself equally through the receiver 
and barrel. The barrel, therefore, will contain a tenth part of the 
whole of the enclosed air, and nine tenths will remain in the receiver. 
On depressing the piston, this tenth part is expelled through the pis- 
ton valve. On elevating the piston, the air remaining in the receiver 
(which is nine tenths of the original quantity,) diffuses itself equaUy 
-dirougb the receiver and barrel, as before ; consequently the barrel 
xontains j\ of A=t^t of ^e original quantity, and jVV remain in 
<he receiver. By continuing this estimate, we should obtain the re- 
.«ults expressed in the following table.* 



Number or 
strokes. 


Part of the air expelled 
at each stroke. 


Part remaining in the 
receiver. 


Whole quantity ex- 
pelled. 


1 


tV 


9 

TIT 


1 


2 


TTTT 


• 1 


tVi 


3* 


8 1 
TTTTT 


tVA 


!»»','» 


4 


7a 


«5 6 t 


34 39 

1 0/0 


1 OiO 


1 O'O 


6 


5 6 1 


5 9 4 9 
1 0/0 


4 0951 


1 O'O 00 


10 0/000 


6 


5 9 049 


5 3 14 4 1 


4 85 50 

1/000/000 


1 ^0 0;0 


1^000/000 


7 


5 3 14 4 1 


4 7 83909 


5917031 


1 0^0 0/0 


1 0/0 0/0 


1 0/0 0/0 9 



• The estimate is made for a single barrel : in the double-barrelled 
Air-pump, the rate of exhaustion will be just doubled. 
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530. The numbers in the first column denote the rate of exhaustion, 
and it is evident that they compose a geometrical series, the constant 
ratb being ^7. Also the quantities remaining in the receiver after 
each stroke compose a similar series, the ratio being the same. Af- 
ter seven strokes, the quantity remaining in the receiver is less than 
one half the original quantity. If we had taken a smaller receiver, 
the rate of exhaustion would have been much more rapid, llius, if 
the receiver had only twice the capacity of the barrel, the series 
would have been i, J, 1, ,V> Vn ttV* jirj lijy stt* tutt 5 sothat, 
^th ten strokes of the piston, the air of the receiver woul#faave been 
rarefiM more than one thousand times. 

531. As this series never terminates, it is evident that a complete 
exhaustion can never be effected by the air pump. Indeed, in prac- 
tice, the vacuum is far less perfect than the theory would make it 
by the repetition of the blows of the piston ; for when the air in the 
receiver becomes very much rarefied, it has not elasticity sufficient 
to raise the valve at the bottom of the barrel ; or even if that difiScul- 
ty is obviated by a dififerent construction of the valve, still the diffi- 
culty of making the joints and valves perfectly air tight, is such as to 
impair the perfection of the void.* 

533. By means of this instrument, we may obtain very striking 
niustrations of the mechanical properties of air. 

(i.) The pressure of the air acts with great force on all bodies at 
the surface of the earth, amounting, as we shall show hereafter, to 
nearly 1 5 pounds upon every square inch, or more than 2000 pounds 
upon a square foot. Upon so large a surface, therefore, as that of 
the human body, the pressure amounts to no less than 13 or 14 tons; 
but being so uniformly distributed within and without, and on all sides, 



• Air pumps are of several different forms, varying in construction ; 
but as it is our object in this work to consult brevity as much as pos- 
sible, we content ourselves with explaining to the learner the most 
common form of this instrument, and the leading principles, leaving 
further details to be supplied by the instructor or lecturer. 
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it 189 when the air is at rest, scarcely perceptible.* In consequence of 
this pressure, the air insinuates itself into all fluids, and fills the pores 
of all solids except (he most deuse, as gold or platina. The pressure 
of the air diminishes the tendency of fluids to pass into the state of 
vapor, and of course raises their boiling point. Warm water, at a 
temperature much below the boiling point, will be set a boiling under 
the receiver of an air pump, or in a vacuum formed in any other 
way. Indeed, if it were not for atmospheric pressure, water would 
require only the moderate heat of 72 instead of 212 degrees of beat 
to make i^boil ; and the more volatile fluids, as alcohol and ether, 
would hardly be found in nature, in the liquid, state. ^ 

(2.) The elasticity of the air is such, that the smallest portion of it 
may be expanded beyond any known limits, by removing the exter- 
nal pressure. By this means, a bubble may be made to fill a very 
large space. On the other hand, air has been condensed by press- 
ure, until its density has been greater than that of water, still retain- 
ing the elastic, invisible state. f In consequence of its elasticity, air 
is set in motion by the least disturbance of its equilibrium, whether 
by condensation or rarefaction, thus giving rise to the phenomena of 
winds. 

(3.) Air is essential to the support of combustion^ and to the 
respiration of animals ; and finally, it is the principal medium of 
sound. It may be farther shown, that the weight of bodies is dimin- 
ished by the buoyancy of air, (acting on the same principle as water, 
Art. 463,) and that light bodies are sustained in it, in consequence 
of its greater specific gravity, while, in a vacuum, bodies of various 
densities, as a guinea and a feather, fall towards the earth with equal 
velocities. 



* Fishes are sometimes caught at the depth of 2600 or 2700 feet, 
where the pressure of the water is equal to 80 atmospheres, or more 
than 82 tons to the square foot ; yet these fishes are not injured by 
such an immense weight, or sensibly impedfid in their motions.* 
(Camb. Mech. p. 352.) 

t Gregory, I, 481. 



533. These are the leadiog truths which are established and illiu- 
traied by means of the air pump, which the learner will better com- 
prehend by witnessing the actual experiments, than by any deacrip- 
ttoo of them that could be ofiered. 

534. The condensation of air is nsuHlly efiected by means of the 
Condetutng St/rtnge. This instrument is a cylinder and piston, the 
cylinder having a valve opening outwards, while the 

[Hston is without a valve. The principle of its op- 'S' 

cratioo will be readily understood from the figure. 
Near the top of the cyliader is a small hole io the 
side, which is immediately below the pistoD, when 
this is drawn up to the top of the cylinder. On 
Ibrcii^ down the piston, the air is driven before it, 
and expelled through the valve at the bMtom. By 
comiecting a bottle or other close vessel with the 
bottom, the air expelled may be driven into that, 
its return being prevented by the same valve. The 
piston being drawn up again above the opening in 
the cylinder, another similar portion of air may be 
forced into the condensing botUe; and thus the 
process may be continued indefinitely. 

63d. The Condeniing Fountain U a bottle, usually of copper, 
partly filled with water, upon the surface of which the air is conden^ 
«d by means of the condensing syringe. The fluid being thus 
brought under a strong pressure, it tends to issue with great force 
whenever a pipe, that is inserted in the bottle, and extends below the 
surface of the water, is opened. The celebrated spouting springs of 
Iceland, called the Oeyiers, in which water accompanied by large 
masses of rock, is thrown to the height of 200 feet, arise from pneu- 
matic pressure acting upon the surface of water in the interior of the 
earth, the aerifiwm substance, whatever it may be, being produced by 
means of vtdcanic acuon. 

536. Tbe.dtr-Gun is an instrument in which condenwd airissub- 
ttituted as the moving force instead of gun-powder. By means of 
a coodenaiog syringe, air is strongly condensed in a metallic ball fut- 

voL. n. 2 
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ntahed with a valve at the mouth, where it is screwed on the gun be- 
low the lock. As the lock is sprung, it falls upon a plug, and forces 
it upon the valve, which suddenly opens, and the air rushes into the 
barrel of the gun, and by its sudden expansion, propek a ball much 
in the same manner as gun-powder would do in its place. 

537. The Diving Bell is an apparatus employed for expiring the 
depths of the sea. It was formerly made in the shape of a bell, but 
is now more commonly made square at the top and bottom, the bot- 
tom being a little larger than the top, and tbo sides slightly diverging 
from above. The material is sometimes -cast iron, the whole ma- 
chine being cast in one piece, and made very thick, so that there is 
no danger either from leakage or fracture. Sometimes the diving 
bell is made of planks of two thicknesses, with sheet lead between 
them. In the top of the machine are placed several strong glass 
lenses for the admission of light, such as are used in the decks of 
vessels to iUuminate the apartments below. 

538. The diving bell depends for its efficacy on that quality of air, 
which is common to all material substances, impentirahility ; that is, the 
exclusion of all other bodies from the space it occupies. The prin- 
ciple may be illustrated by depressing a tumbler 'or jar in water, with 
the mouth downwards : it will be seen (Art. 525.) that the water 
will ascend so far as to occupy only a part of the capacity of the ves- 
sel, the upper part being occupied by air. As the diving bell des- 
cends in the water, the air inclosed in it is subject to its pressure, 
(which increases with the depth,) and by virtue of its elasticity, it will 
become condensed in proportion to this pressure. Thus at the depth 
of about thirty-four feet, the hydrostatic pressure will be equal to that 
of the atmosphere, and consequently, the air being under a pressure 
equivalent to that of two atmospheres, it will be condensed into one 
half its original volume. As the depth is increased, the space occu« 
pied by the air in the bell will be proportionally diminished. Seats 
are furnished for the workmen, and shelves for tools, and various oth- 
er conveniences. Although at the depth of thirty-four feet, the wa- 
ter would occupy one half the capacity of the vessel, and more or less 
at diftrent depths, yet by means of a forcing pump or condeosii^ 
qrrioge communicating between the atmosphere above and the m*- 
cfaioe, through a pipe, air may be thrown in so as to exclude the w^- 
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ler entirely. By the same meaDs fresh air may be conveyed to the 
workmeo, the portion of air rendered impure by respiration being at 
the same time suffered to escape by opening a stop-cock in the top 
of the nuchiiie.* 

439. Before we can proceed to the consideration of the atmos- 
phere, it is necessary for the learner to become acquainted with an- 
other important instrument, the Baboheteb, by means of which, as 
well as by means of the air pump, our knowledge of the atmosphere 
has been greatly enlarged. 

The Barometer. 

Fig. 20^ 
Let us take a glass tube, about three feet in length, clos- 
ed at one end and open at the other* We fill the tube with 
quicksilver, and invert it in a vessel of the same fluid. The 
column of quicksilver falls to a certab height, about twenty 
nine or thirty inches, where, after vibrating a few times, it 
remains at rest. The space in the tube above the quick- 
silver being void of air or any other substance, it is of course 
m vacuum, and is usually denominated the Torricellian 
vacuum, firom Torricelli, an Italian philosopher, who first 
discovered this method of producing a vacuum. Various 
precautions are necessary, in order to preserve this space 
free from air or any aeriform substance : when tliese pre- 
cautions are taken, this vacuum is the most complete of 
-any &ac we can command. 

540. The column of quicksilver is sustained by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, on the open mouth of the tube 
which is immersed in the same fluid ^f and it must have 
the same weight with a column of the atmosphere of the 
same base, otherwise it would not be in equilibrium with it. 
We hence arrive at an accurate knowledge of the actual weight 

* Lardner^a Pneumatics. 

t As young learners sometimes find a difficulty in conceiving clear- 
ly how the pressure of the air acts in this case, we subjoin a remark or 
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and pressure of the air, since it is equal to the weight of a columo of 
quicksilver of the same base, thirty, inches in length. The weight of 
such a cylinder of quicksilver is easily ascertained,* and it results, 
that the pressure of the air on every square inch of surface is, as 
suted in Art. 533, about 15 lbs. or more than 3000 lbs. upon a 
square foot. Since difierent fluids balance each other in opposite 
columns pressing base to base, when their heights are inversely as 
their specific gravities, (Art. 467.) a column of water in the place of 
the mercury would stand at the height of about 34 feet. For quick- 
silver being 13.57 times heavier than water, the latter column must 
be 13.5t times higher than the other ; that is, 30x13.57=407.1 
bches =33.84 feet. 

541. By observing from day to day the height of the column of 
quicksilver prepared as above, we shall find that it varies through a 
space of two or three inches, showing that the atmosphere does not 
always exert the same pressure, but that a given column of the air is 
sometimes lighter and sometimes heavier. , This instrument, there- 
fore, enables us to ascertain the relative weight of the air at any 
given time, and hence its name baromeier.jc For the purpose of in- 
dicating these variations with minuteness and precision, a graduated 
€cale is attached to the barometer, divided into inches and tenths of 
an inch, and usually extending from twenty seven to thirty one inches, 
— a space which is more than sufiScient to comprehend all the natural 
variations in the weight of the atmosphere. 



two. It must be recollected, that any impulse or pressure exerted on 
the surface of the fluid in the veBsel, extends alike to every part of it ; 
(Art. 446.) and since fluids act upwards as well as downw«rda, it is 
plain that the pressure acts in sustaining the column of mercury in the 
«a(ne manner as though it were applied directly to the mouth of the 

tube. 

* Since a cubic inch of water weighs 252.525 grains, and quicksil*' 
ver is 13.57 times heavier than water, therefore, a cubic inch of quick* 
silver weighs 3426.76 grains ; and 30 inches weigh 102fc)02.8 grains. 
But 7004 grains troy make one pound avoidupoise. Therefore^ 
iiaiiL:£=rl4.7 lbs. 

7094 

t From /Sapff weighty and fa7pov measurt* 
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543. As these changes of weight are sometimes 
very minute, a contrivance called a vernier is attach- 
ed to the scale, by means of which the tenth of a 
tenth, that is, the hundredth part of an inch may be 
estimated. The vernier consists of a small plate 
movable up and down by a screw upon the graduated 
part of the barometer, and is divided as follows. Call- 
ing the scale of the barometer B, and that of the ver- 
nier V, the divisions of B are one tenth of an inch, 
while those of V are one tenth larger, that is ^ V ^^ tV 
asr^T inch larger, ten of V making eleven of B. Now 
suppose the mercury stands at twen^ nine inches, five 
tenths, and a liith more. To ascertain the ex^ct 
amount of this small excess, we bring the top of the 
vernier, whence the graduation begins, to coincide 
with the surface of the mercury. If the mercury be 
y\f inch above 29.5, then we descend only one di- 
vision of y, before we find it coinciding with B, (for 
it gains ^i^ every division,) and the height of the mer- 
cury will be 29.51 ; if the mercury be y}, above 29.5 then the 
second division on V will coincide with B, and the height of the 
mercury will be 29.52 ; and, in general, if, after bringing the top 
of V to coincide with the surface of the mercury, we look along 
down the scale until a division of V coincides with one of B, the 
number of that division of V denotes the number of hundredths to 
which the excess above the inches and tenths amounts.* 

£The student is requested to describe the vernier from the annex- 
ed figure, and to read off the inches and hundredths.] 



543. Since the variations of the barometer correspond to the va- 
riations in the weight of the air ,at the same place, and since these 
variadons are connected with changes of weather, this instrument 
thus becomes a weather glass^ and enables us, in certain cases, to 
foresee changes of weather. Tjie roost uniform indications of the 
barometer are, that its rise denotes fair^ and its fall denotes foul 



* Astronomical instruments have their scales graduated on the same 
principlet so as to indicate small fractions of a second. 
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vfeatheTf whatever may be its abaoliHe hei^. Alao, a mddm amd 
extraardiTMiry dtieent of the mercury attends, and frequently pre* 
cedes, a violent wind. The immediate cause of ihe descent of the 
barometer, is undoubtedly a rarefaction of the air at that place ; but 
the cause of this rarefaction itself, it may be difficult to account for* 
The consideration of this point will be resumed hereafter. 

544. The mean pressure of the atmosphere, as indicated by the 
barometer, is nearly the same, at the level of the sea, in all parts of 
the earth, corresponding very nearly to 30 inches of mercury. This 
fact has been verified by numberless[[observations, made with the ba- 
rometer in both hemispheres, from the equatorial to the pdar regioBS. 
IShe following results for several places, in difierent latitudes, correct* 
ed for temperature, elevation above the level of the sea, and the in- 
fluence of the earth's rotation on its axis, are nearly unifinrm. 

Latitude^ Bar. Prenure. 

Calcutta, ... 22036' - - 29.775 

London, - - 51 31 - - 29.827 

Edinburgh, - - 55 56 - - 29.835 

Melville Island^ - 74 30 - - 29.884 

But, thougfi the mean pressure of the atmosphere is nearly the same. 
At the level of the sea, over the whole globe, the extent of the varia- 
^ns to which it is liable, is exceedingly difiereht in difierent paraflels 
lOf latitude. At the equatorial regions, the range of the barometer 
js much more limited than within the polar circles ; and in the fri^ 
^Eones, it is more limited than in the temperate. Within the tropics;, 
ihe fluctuations of the barometer do not much exceed i of an inch, 
«vbile beyond this space, they reach to 3 inches.^ The most exten- 
sive variations take place between the latitudes of 30^ and 60^, being 
die zone in which the annual changes of temperature and humidity 
ipossess the widest range.f 

545. Shortly after die invention of the barometer, it was observed 
diat the mercury descends, when the instrument is carried to a more 



• Daniell's Meteorology, I. 108. 

t Ed. Encyc. art. ^'Piiysical (xeogmphy. 
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elerated situatioa. The deseeot is found to he about jV of an inch 

tot 87 feet. From this observation, we may deduce the specific 

gravity of air compared with mercury or water ; for yV of an inch of 

mercury has, it appears, the same weight as 87 feet, or 1044 inches, 

of air. Consequently, 1 inch of mercury weighs as much as 10440 

/10440 X 
bches of air ; that is, mercqry is 10440 times, and water is ( To^ = ) 

769 timeS} heavier than air. 

546. As the air pump enables us to investigate the mechanical 
properties of any portion of air, so the barometer enables us to study 
the properties and relations of the entire body of the air, that is, the 
atmosphere. By means of these two instruments, the following faets 
are well established. 

( 1 .) lie space occupied by any given portion of air ^ (as 1 00 grains, 
for example,) is inversely as the pressure, A weight of two atmos- 
pheres diminishes the bulk to one half; of three atmospheres, to 
one diird ; aad of one hundred atmospheres, to one hundredth part 
of its fermer bulk. 

(2.) As the density is likewise inversely as the space occupieds 
therefore, the density is as the pressure.^ 

The learner is now prepared to understand the principles on which 
are constructed the several gauges used in connexion with the air- 
pump, to indicate the degree of exhaustion. 

The gauge represented at D, Fig. 202. consists of a glass tube 
filled with mercury, and inverted in a small jar of the same fluid, 
and covered over with a receiver. This apparatus is placed upon the 
smaller plate of the pump, which is connected with the larger' plate^ 
by a horizontal pipe. Consequently, when the air in the receiver H 
b rarefied by working the pump, the air in the small receiver D, bemg 
rarefied in the same degree, will at length have its elasticity so much 
diminished, as to be unable to sustain even the short column of mer- 
cury in the tube. The mercury, therefore, will descend in the tube, 
and will approach towards the level of the fluid in the jar, and will 
come nearer to it in proportion as the exhaustion is more perfect. 

The gauge exhibited in Fig. 203. G, (which is connected imme-^ 
diately with the receiver,) acts on a different principle. It consists 
of a tube, about 30 inches long, open at both ends, the lower end 
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Fig. 207. 



dipping into a small vessel of quicksi]?eri and the upper end open- 
ing into the receiver. On turning the pump, the pressure is dimio- 
isbed on the upper surface of the mercury in the tube, and the ex- 
ternal pressure of the atmosphere forces up the fluid to a height cor- 
responding to the degree of exhaustion. A scale, graduated into 
inches and tenths, is attached to the tube. 

The syphon gauge^ represented in Fig. 207*. is 
screwed upon the small plate of the pump, instead 
of the apparatus exhibited at D, Fig. 202. Previous 
to exhaustion, the quicksilver is sustained in the arm A 
of the tube by the atmospheric pressure. When this 
pressure is diminished to a certain extent, the column 
of quicksilver descends, and in a perfect exhausdon 
would attain the same level in both arms of the tube. 
Consequently, the nearer it approaches to that level, 
the better is the exhaustion. 

(3.) Since air, when compressed, endeavors to restore itself, with 8 
force which is equal to that which compresses it, (being when at rest 
in equilibrium with that force,) therefore, the elasticity is as the dens^ 
iiy^ and inversely as the space occupied. In this proposition, the tem- 
perature is supposed to remain uniform. But, the bulk and density 
of a portion of air remaining the same, the elasticity is as the tern" 
peraturcB 




547. Hence the elasticity of air may be increased either by com- 
pressing it, or by heating it in a confined state ; and its elasticity may 
be diminished either by lessening the pressure, or by cooling it. 
The elasticity of springs is known to be frequently impaired by con- 
tinued action. This is not the case with air. Air has been left for 
several years very much compressed in suitable vessels, in which 
there was nothing that could have a chemical action u)x>n it ; and 
afterwards, on removing the unusual pressure, and restoring the same 
temperature, the air has been found to recover its original bulk, which 
shows that the continuance of the pressure bad not diminished the 
elasticity of it in the least perceptible degree.* 



• Cavallo, II, p. 225. 
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The jitmospkere, 

548. The knowledge now acquired of the properties of elastic flu- 
ids, will qualify th^ learner to enter advantageously upon the study of 
the entire body of the air, which constitutes the atmosphere. Let us 
therefore now proceed to consider its ufeight^ — its eoctent and density^ 
— its relations to heat and moisture, giving rise to the various phe- 
nomena of Meteorology, — and its relations to sounds whence arises 
the science of Acoustics. 

549. Thd WEIGHT of the entire atmosphere may be easily esti- 
mated by means of the barometer ; for, taking the medium height 
of the mercury at thirty inches, the weight of the atmosphere is 
equal to that of a sea of quicksilver, covering the whole earth to the 
depth of two and a half feet. This would Udd five feet to the diam- 
eter of the globe, and the contents of the whole mass of quicksilver, 
in cubic feet, would be equal to the difllerence between the solid con- 
tents of the globe, and those of a sphere of a diameter five feet great- 
er. Having the number of cubic feet of quicksilver, we have only 
to multiply that number by the weight of one foot (= 13.57 x62i= 
848.125 lbs.). Tlie calculation proceeds as follows. 

Let H denote the radius of the earth } r the height of the mercu- 
ry ; «* the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter^ or 

4irR' 
3.14159^ the solidity of the globe = — g— ; 

4ir(R+r)» 
Do. of the sphere, including the mercury = « ; 

Do. of 4. ^ of „erc„„ _4:(^-_4^^ 

4«'(R*r+r«R4-"Q )• But since r denotes but a very small fraction of 

R, the two last terms have s6 small a value, that they may be thrown 
out without materially affecting the result, and the contents of the mass 
of quicksilver will be 4ieR^r. Substituting for these several quantities 
their numerical values, we have 4(3956 X5280)» X 3.14159x2.5 = 
number, of cubic feet m the mass of mercury ; which being mulii- 
VoL. IL 3 
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plied by 848^, gives 11,624914,803609,493864 lbs., or more than 
eleven trillions of pounds, or five thousand billions of tons.* 

Were*the atmosphere of equal density throughout, it would be easy 
to determine its height, since opposite columns of different fluids are 
in equilibrium, when their heights are inversely as their specific grav- 
ities. (Art. 467.) Therefore, as the specific gravity of air is to that 
of quicksilver, so is the height of the column of quicksilver to the 
corresponding height of the column of air that balances it. That is, 
1 : 10440: :2.6 : 26100 feet =5 miles nearly. 

550. But the atmosphere is very far from being throughout of 
uniform density. Several causes conspire to produce this result. 
1. The difiercnt quantities of superincumbent air at difierent alti- 
tudes ; 2. The decreasing attraction of the earth in proportion as the 
square of the distance from its center increases ; 3. The influence 
of heat and cold; 4. The admixture of vapors and other fluids; 
5. The attraction of the moon and other celestial bodies.f That 
the lower strata of the atmosphere are far more dense than the up- 
per, will be obvious from this consideration, that the portions which 
rest on the surface of the earth, sustain the weight of the whole body 
of the atmosphere, which, as appears from Art. 549, is immensely 
great. But the density of air is. as the compressing force. (Art. 
546.) As we ascend from the earth, the weight sustained is constant- 
ly diminished, and the density lessened, according to the following law. 

551. The densities of the air decrease in a geometrical^ as the dii- 
iancesfrom the earth increase in an arithmetical ratio. 

Demonstration. — Let us suppose that the strata of air are taken so 
thin, that the density of each may be considered as uniform through- 
out. Let the density of the inferior stratum be A, that of the second 
B, of the third C, and so on. Moreover let a be the weight of the 
whole column of the atmosphere resting on A ; i the weight of the 



* A less accurate method of finding the weight of the atmosphere, 
is to multiply the number of square inches on the surface of the globe 
by fifteen pounds. 

t Cavallo, I, 227. 
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column when A is taken away ; c its weight when A and B are sub- 
tracted, and so on. Then tlie weight of the first stratum is a — 6, 
that of the second, 6 — c, &lc. Now the densities of two bodies of the 
same volume are as their weights. Therefore, A : B : : a -- 6 : 6 — c. 
But since the densities are as the pressures, (Art. 546.) and the 
pressures are the weights of the incumbent columns, therefore, 
A:B::6:c. Hence o-6 : 6 — c; :6 : c'.ac — 6c=6^ — 6c .:. 
acs=ft'.*.a : 6: :6 : c; that is, the weights and consequently the den- 
sities of the successive strata form a geometrical series. If, there- 
fore, at a certain distance from the earth, the air be twice as rare as 
at the surface of the earth, at twice that distance it will be four times 
as rare, at three times that distance, nine times as rare, £cc. 

552. By observations on the barometer at different altitudes, aid- 
ed by calculation, it is ascertained, that at the height of seven miles 
above the earth, the air is only one fourth as dense as it is at the 
surface.* Hence if we take an arithmetical series, increasing by 
seven, to denote different heights, and a geometrical series whose 
ooQStaot multiplier is one fourth, to denote the corresponding densi- 
ties, we may easily ascertain the density of the air at any proposed 
elevation. 

Arithmetical series, 7 14 21 28 35 42 49 

Geometrical series, \ tV ft yiir tttVt itrV? tt^tt 
From this table k appears, that at the height of twenty one miles, 
the air is sixty four times as rare as at the surface of the earth ; at 
the height of forty nine miles, sixteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty four times as rare ; and if we pursue the calculation, we shall 
find that its rarity at the moderate distance of only one hundred miles, 
is one thousand millions of times greater than at the earih,f and of 
course would oppose no sensible resistance to bodies revolving in it. 
De Luc ascended in a balloon to such a height that his barometer fell 
to twelve inches. Supposing the barometer at the surface to have 
stood, at that time, at thirty inches, it follows that he must have left 
three fifths of the whole atmosphere below him ; for six inches being 



• Cotes. Hyd. Lect. p. 103. 

t Recs' Encye. Art. " Atmosphere.*' 
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one fifth of thirty, twelve inches must be two fifths, and consequentty 
three fifths of the whole must be below. His elevation was upwards 
of twenty thousand feet.* 

If there were an opening into the interior of the earth, which would 
permit the air to descend, its density would increase in the same 
manner as it diminishes in the opposite direction. At the depth of 
about thirty four miles, it would be as dense as water ; at the depth 
of forty eight miles, it would be as dense as quicksilver; and at the 
depth of about fifty miles, as dense as gold. 

553. The foregoing law, however, does not afiPord exact data for 
estimating the density of the air at any given elevation, since the den- 
sity is affected by the several other circumstances mentioned in arti- 
cle 550, which are not here taken into the account. Since the force 
of attraction diminishes as the square of the distance from the center 
of the earth increases, this diminution will occasion a corresponding 
decrease of density. However, as the force of attraction will be 
very nearly the same at such elevations as the highest mountains, as 
at tlie general level of the earth, (Art. 12.) no allowance is made on 
this account for barometric measurements, except in cases when ex- 
treme accuracy is required. Changes of temperature produce a 
much greater effect, since heat expands and cold contracts the air ; 
and therefore, in estimating altitudes, the state of the thermometer is 
always to be taken into the account, in connexion with the height of 
barometer. Heat and eold also affect the height of the mercury in 
the barometer, independently of the pressure of the atmosphere with- 
out, and therefore it becomes necessary to rediice the observations to 
a fixed standard of temperature. 

554. Owing to these different causes of irregularity in the density 
of the air at different elevations, it becomes a problem of much nicety 
and difficulty to obtain accurate measurements of heights, by means 
of the barometer ; but the importance of the subject has led men of 
science to bestow very great attention upon it. We have room on*- 



'^ Lardner's Pneumatics, Sec 144* 
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If to indicate the general principles on which such measurements 
depend, leaving the details to treatises of greater extent** 

555. With regard to the actual height of the atmosphere above 
the earth, it is a point not easily determined. Effi>rts have been 
made to ascertain its height by means of the twilight ; but the student 
is not prepared to judge of the accurady of this method, without a 
knowledge of Optics and Astronomy. The consideration of it there* 
fore, belongs to a subsequent part of our course of instruction. We 
merely remark here, that no great reliance is placed upon thb meth- 
od by those who are most competent to judge of it. 

If the decreasing densities of the air as we ascend from the earth 
were accurately expressed by a geometrical series, (Art. 552.) it is 
obvious that such an atmosphere would be unlimited, since such a se- 
ries would never end. But several considerations render it proba- 
ble, that the atmosphere is bounded by definite limits. Such are the 
following: (1.) The heavenly bodies move in void spaces; otherwise 
<hey would meet with a resistance which would retard their motions, 
and the periods of their revolutions would not be unalterable as is 
found to be the case. (2.) The expansion of air is owing to a mu- 
tual repulsion between its particles. Thb force is diminished as the 
particles are removed farther asunder, by the enlargement of its 
Tolume ; and we may conceive the repulsive force to be so much di- 
minished at a certain distance from the earth, as to be counterbal- 
anced by gravity, which being inversely as the square of the distance 
^m the center of the earthy is nearly the same at all distances with- 
in a few miles of the earth's surface. ^Art. 12.)f (3.) The con- 

* The necessary rules for barometric measurements may be found 
in Robison's Mechanical Philosophy, Vol. Ill; Cavallo's EI. Nat. 
Phil. Vol. II ; Gregory's Mechanics, Vol. I ; and in most of the En- 
cyclopedias under the article Barometer, 

t This argument takes it for granted that the air consists of indi- 
visible atoms ; for, were the air infinitely divisible, there would be no 
such increase of distance between the particles, and consequent dimi- 
nution of repellent force, as is here supposed. But the existence of 
such atoms has been rendered extremely probable, and the conclusions 
deduced from the suppositions of such atoms, are found to accord 
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denaation produced by extreme cold, such as is known to exist in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, will oppose the expansion of 
the air, and counteract its enlargement of volume beyond a certain 
Umit. 

656. As we ascend from the earth, the temperature of the air 
constantly diminishes until we arrive at a region of frost, the lower 
limit of which is called the term of perpetual congelation. Ilie 
heights of the term of congelation for every parallel of lautude from 
the equator to the north pole, have been computed, partly from ob- 
servation, and pardy from the known mean temperature of each par- 
allel, and the decrement of heat as we ascend in the atmosphere ; 
«nd the result is expressed in the following table :— 

Latitude. 

o 



5 
10 
15 
^ 
25 
90 
« 
40 
45 
60 
55 
60 
«5 
TO 
75 
80 

From this table it appears, that the height of the region of per- 
petual frost at the equator is almost three miles ; at the parallel 
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809 


120 
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628 



well with experience. (See Wollaston on the Finite Extent of the 
Atmosphere.-— Phil. Trans, for 1822.) 
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of 35^, about two miles ; and at the latitude of 54^, about one mile ; 
while at the latitude of 80^, this region approaches very near to the 
earth, and at the pole it probably comes nearly or quite down to 
the earth. It is farther to be remarked, that the different heights 
decrease very slowly as we recede from the equator, until we reach 
the limits of the torrid zone, when they decrease much more rapidly, 
the maximum being at the parallel of 40^. The average difference 
for every 6 degrees of latitude from 2(P to 60^, is 1334, while from 
the equator to 30^, the average is only 509, and from 60^ to 80^, it 
is only 891. Important meteorological phenomena depend on this 
fact. 

557. fVAat is the cause of the cold that prevails in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere 9 

It is found by experiment that radiant heat, like that of the sun, 
passes through a transparent medium without obstruction, and conse- 
quently does not beat that medium.* Were the air perfectly trans* 
parent, the heat of the sun would scarcely affect it at all ; but the 
vapors, clouds, and other substances that diminish the transparency 
of the atmosphere, intercept a certain portion of the sun's rays. In 
general, however, the manner in which the air receives the heat of 
the sun is this : the sun's rays first communicate their heat to the sur* 
face of the earth ; the stratum of air next to the earth imbibes a por- 
tion of this heat and rises, while colder currents descend or flow in 
laterally, which in turn become heated and rise. Hence from the 
ground, when heated by the sun, a current of air is constantly as- 
cending. On the other hand, in the absence of the sun, the ground 
loses its heat by radiation, and becomes colder than the air immedi- 
ately above it. The air therefore now imparts a portion of its heat 
to the ground, is condensed, and remains in contact with the ground 
unless removed, as is commonly the case, by winds. The atmos- 
phere, therefore, is, for the most part, heated and cooled indirectly 
by coming in contact with the surface of the earth. 

558. The changes of temperature induced on the earih's surface 
by the sun's heat, are not sufficient to rarefy the air to any great ex- 



• Black's Lectures on themistry, Vol. I. 
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tent. A part, moreover, of the heat received from the earth io the 
day time, is restored to it again at night ; hence the rarefied portions 
of air do not ascend far above the earth until they find their equilib- 
rium. 

As a portion of air rarefied by heat at the earth's surface ascends, 
the diminishing pressure which it sustains as it rises, has a tendency 
to enlarge its volume. But on the other hand, an enlargement of 
volume, increases its capacity for heat, and lowers its temperature, 
which tends to condense it. At a moderate elevation above the 
earth, these causes operate to keep the air at rest, and thus the heat 
of the earth is incapable of raising the temperature of the air, except 
within a moderate distance, beyond which the region of frost pre- 
vails, and the cold continues to increase, until it probably reaches, at 
a comparatively moderate distance from the earth, an intensity al- 
most inconceivable. 

Relations of Air to Heat and Moiiiure. 

559. Air is set in motion by every cause which disturbs its equili- 
brium. It is more sensible than the most delicate balance, and moves 
with the slightest inequalities of pressure. 

Air is put in motion by the least change of temperature. Heat 
rarefies it, and, as intimated in article 557, renders it specifically 
lighter than the neighboring portions, and it ascends, while colder and 
denser porUons flow in to restore the equilibrium. On the other 
band, if air be condensed by cold, it descends, or flows oflf, until it 
meets with air of the same density, where it rests. These eflfects 
naturally result from the perfect fluidity and elasticity of this sub- 
stance. 



'\ 



560. An illustration of this principle is seen in the manner in which 
air circulates in the shaft or pit of a deep mine. Such a circulation 
is kept up briskly, even amounting sometimes, to a strong wind, 
when two shafts or pits of unequal heights are made to communi- 
cate with each other by means of a horizontal gallery, called a drift. 
The earth remains nearly at the same temperature sununer and 
winter, while the external air is hotter in summer and colder in win- 
ter, than that witiiin the mine. Now were the air within the earth 
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the air of the two shafts and of the drift 
would remain in equilibrio, (Art. 456.) 
the longer shaft A, being counterbalan- 
ced by the shorter shaft B, extended so 
as to embrace C, a portion of the exter- 
nal air, to the same height as the col- 
umn A. But suppose it summer ; then 
the air in A, becoming condensed by 
the influence of the colder earth, is ren- 
dered specifically heavier, and over- j^ 
powers the columns B and C, the lat- 
ter consisting of air more rarefied than 
that within the earth. Hence the air 
will flow down the longer, and out of 
the shorter shaft ; and by bringing all 
parts of the mine into the circulation, 

the whole interior will be ventilated. Again, suppose it winter J 
then the air in the longer shaft being warmer and more rarefied than 
the compound column BC, the latter preponderates, and the air 
flows in the opposite direction ; namely, down the shorter and out 
at the longer shaft. In spring and autumn, when the temperature of 
the atmosphere and the mine are nearly equal, the miners complain 
much of the suffix^ating state of the air.* 

661. The contemplation of the motions of the atmosphere on a large 
scale, as they exist in nature, leads to the subject of Winds ; but we 
may see the same principles exemplified in ehimnies and Jire-places. 
A chimney may be regarded as a perpendicular tube, containing a 
column of air. Since the density of the air is less above than below, 
(Art. 661.) and consequently the resistance less at the top than at 
the bottom of the chimney, the tendency of any current of air through 
the tube is upward, flowing in the direction in which the resistance 
is least. When the air of the chimney is rarefied by heat from the 
fire-place, the cold air from below makes its passage upwards into 
the partial vdd, and thus supplies air to the fire to support its com- 
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bustioD, and carries up along with it the smoke and vapors which 
proceed from the fire. The smoke, it will be remarked, is carried 
up, mechanically, by the ascending current of hot air ; for smoke ia 
itself heavier than air, and sinks or descends when not thus support- 
ed.* The draught of the chimney, or the strength and velocity of 
the ascending current, is influenced by several circumstances* 
(1.) Long chimnies have a stronger draught than short ones, be- 
cause they present a longer column of rarefied air ; but they may 
be so long as to cool the air loo much before it has reached the 
top, in which case the smoke falls by its greater specific gravity. 
Long horizontal pipes, connected with fire-places or stoves, are 
apt to smoke, for a similar reason. {2.) A, narrow throat, opening 
into a large pipe or funnel, makes a strong draught, because the 
velocity of the ascending current is thus increased, it being in differ- 
ent parts of the chimney inversely as the area of the section. (Art. 
484.) The throat of the chimney, however, must be wide enough 
to admit freely all the mixed products of the ascending current, in- 
cluding the rarefied air, smoke, watery vapor, and so on ; and, con- 
sequently, a wider throat is required for green wood than for dry, 
and least of all for anthracite coal, where the amount of volatile sub- 
stances expelled from the fuel is comparatively small. (3.) A fire- 
place with a low front or breast, has a strong draught, because, in 
this case, no air can enter the chimney, except such as has felt the 
influence of the fire, and is thus fitted to keep the chimney warm ; 
whereas, if the throat of the fire-place is high, much of the air that 
flows into it is cold and cools the chimney, and of course diminishes 
the degree of rarefaction in it. Moreover, when the throat is near 
the fire, it becomes more intensely heated, and thus the degree of 
rarefaction of the current of air that passes through it is augmented 
and its velocity increased. In the structure of fire-places and stoves, 
it is an important principle, that as little air as possible should get 
into the flue of the chimney^ except what passes through the fire; 
and it is lEtnother important principle, in regard to the economy of fuel, 

* This fact is illustrated by an experiment, suggested by Dr. Frank- 
lin, viz. by blowing the smoke t)f a tobacco pipe through water in a 
iambler. The smoke, being cooled by this process, rests upon the 
sur&ee of the water. 
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tbat no more air should traverse the fire than whai is necessary to 
support the combustion, AH the air tbat passes through the fire, 
over and above what undergoes decomposition, cools it, and carries 
a portion of the heat up chimney. It is obvious tbat the air of an 
apartment must be denser than that at the top of the chimney, other- 
wise the current will flow downwards, as is sometimes the case when 
the room is very close, and the throat of the fire-place so large as to 
require a great quantity of air to fill the rarefied space, in which case, 
the air of the room is speedily exhausted. Hence, the advantage, in 
close apartments, of small fire-places, or stoves which require but a 
small supply of air.* 

562. But a much more extensive operation of the same principles 
IS exhibited to us by nature, in the phenomena of Winds. Rarefac* 
lion by heat and condensation by cold are the chief causes of winds. 
Their distinct existence and modes of operation, can frequently be 
discovered ; and, in cases where we can discover neither, we are au- 
thorized to infer the presence of such a cause, since it is so constandy 
connected with the same efifects in very numerous examples that daily 
pass before our eyes, while we are unacquainted with any other ade- 
quate causes of the same phenomena. The motion of the air, how- 
ever, producing a wind, may be merely relative^ arising from the mo- 
tion of the spectator. Thus a steam boat, moving at the rate of six- 
teen miles an hour in a perfect calm, would appear to one on board 
to be facing a wind, moving at the same rate in tlie opposite direc- 
tion ; or if, in the diurnal revohition of the earth on its axis, any 
point of the earth's surface should move faster than the portion of 
the atmosphere above it, a relative vifiod in the opposite direction 
would be the result. (Art. 258.) The direction of the wind may be 
modified by various causes, the actual direction being the resultant of 
two or more currents which meet from dififerent directions, or of sev- 
eral di^rent forces. (Art. 65.) 

563. Ijand and sea breezes afiS>rd a striking exemplification of the 
principle in question. These winds prevail in most maritime coun- 



• See Dr. Franklin's Remarks on the Causes and Cure of Smoky 
Chimnies, Works, Vol. II, p. 256. Also, Count Rumford, passim. 
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tries, but more especially in the islands of the torrid zone, blowing 
off from the land at night, and towards the land in the day time. If 
we place a hot stone in a room, (says Dr. Robison,*) and hold near 
to it a candle just extinguished, we shall see the smoke move towards 
the stone, and then ascend up from it* Now, suppose an island re- 
ceiving the first rays of the sun in a perfectly calm morning ; the 
ground will become warm, and will rarefy the contiguous air. If the 
island be mountainous, this effect will be more remarkable ; because 
the inclined sides of the hills will receive the heat more directly. 
The midland air will therefore be most warmed ; the heated air will 
rise, and that in the middle will rise fastest ; and thus a current of 
air upwards will begin, which must be supplied by air coming in on 
all sides, to be heated and to rise in its turn ; and thus the morning 
sea breeze is produced, and continues all day. This current wilt 
frequently be reversed during the night, by the air cooling and gli- 
ding down the sides of the hills, and we shall then have the land 
breeze, 

564. The trade unnds afford an example of the operation of the 
same causes on a still greater scale. These winds prevail in the tor- 
rid zone and a little beyond it, extending to nearly 30^ on both sides 
of the equator. When not affected by local causes, they blow con- 
stantly at the same place, in one and the same direction, throughout 
the year. Their general direction is from north-east to south-west 
on the north side of the equator, and from south-east to north-west on 
the south side of the equator. They owe their origin to the combin- 
ed agency of two causes, namely, the movement of the air on either 
side of the equator, northward or southward towards the place of 
greatest rarefaction, and the westerly tendency arising from the effect 
of the earth's diurnal rotation on its axis,f since they do not mstanta- 
neously acquire the greater velocity which the equatorial regions have 
in consequence of the earth's revolution on its axis.| The duration 



'^ Mecfa. Phil. HI, 763. 

t See Vol. I, p. 68, Problem 4. 

X For a more extended description respecting the causes of the trade 
winds, see DanielPs Meleorologyi p. 465, and American Journal of 
9eience, Vol. XIX, 
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of tbe irade winds is variously modified in different parts of the 
world, but always in such a manner, that they blow towards tbe point 
of greatest rarefaction, and receive a relative motion from the effect 
isf the earth's diurnal rotation. 

565. The foregoing atmospheric phenomena arise chiefly from 
die relations of air to Heat ; we are next to trace a few of the lead- 
ing phenomena, which result from the relations of air to Moisture. 

By tbe action of the sun's heat upon the surface of the earth, 
whether land or water, immense quantities of vapor are raised into 
the atmosphere, supplying materials for all the water that is deposited 
Again in the various forms of dews, fog, rain, snow, and hail. Our 
limits will not allow us to enter largely into Meteorology, under which 
head, the various phenomena of the atmosphere are included, but 
we shall be able barely to glance at tbe subject. 

566. The leading principle upon which the precipitation of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, under any form, depends, is the follow- 
ing: — 

The capacity ofetir for moisture is increased by heat and cKintn- 
ished by cold. 

In other words, air by being heated is rendered capable of taking 
up and holding a greater quantity of water in the invisible state, and 
Jby being cooled, its power of thus holding water is lessened. 

Again, the capacity of air for moisture increases faster than the 
temperature; so that the addition of ten degrees of heat to air ahrea- 



* ThB term capacity being frequently employed in the physical sci- 
ences, it is important for the student to obtain dear and correct views 
of its meaning. The power of a sponge to hold water, to stow it 
away in the interior, so as to render it invisible, is the capacity of the 
sponge for water. This capacity is capable o( increase or diminution. 
Take a piece of dry sponge, and soak it in water ; as its volume en- 
larges, its capacity for water increases — remove it from the water, and 
squeeze it gently ; a part of the water runs out — suffer it to expand 
and it appears nearly dry ; squeeze it again, and it becomes wet 
Hence we say Its capacity is increased by an enlargement of volume, 
and diminished by compression. 
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dy at the temperature of 70^, will increase the capacity for water 
much more than the same addition would do to air at the tempera- 
ture of 40^. On the other hand, the cooling of hot air, diminishes 
its capacity for moisture much faster than the cooling of air already 
cold. 

567. Dew ii formed token the air comes in eoniaei Ufiih a ntr^ 
face in a certain degree colder than itself. This is the simplest de«* 

position of moisture from the atmosphere. Thus dew is formed 
copiously on a cup of cold water during summer, particularly be* 
fore a thunder shower ; because then the air is hot, and saturated 
with moisture, a portion of which it deposits as soon as it is cooled, 
its capacity for moisture being thus diminished. It is ascertained by 
actual observation that on those nights when copious dews occur, the 
ground becomes twelve or fourteen degrees colder than the air a few 
feet above it.* Consequently whenever the air, by circulating over 
the surface of the ground, comes in contact with this colder surface, 
it deposits a portion of moisture upon it. The quantity actually de- 
posited will of course be greater as the difference of temperatures be* 
tween the air and the ground is greater, and the air is more nearly 
saturated with moisture. 

Dew is found to be deposited on different substances unequally^ — 
more on vegetables than on dry sand ; very little on bright metallic 
surfaces ; and none at all on large bodies of water, as the ocean. In 
all cases, however, these surfaces are observed to maintain a corres- 
ponding difference in the temperature they acquire, some growing 
much colder than others equally exposed, while the surface of the 
ocean remains at the same temperature as the air incumbent on it. 
The air therefore sustains no reduction of capacity by circulating 
upon it, and no dew is deposited. f 

568. Fogs are produced by watery vapor coming in contact with 
air colder than itself. 

The vapor may be such as is just rising from the ground, or such 
as before existed in a body of common air that meets and mixes with 



•WellflonDcw. f Ibid. 
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ibe colder air. Thus, in a cold rooming, smoke proceeds from va« 
rious moist substances, as from the breath of animals, from a hole in 
the ice of a river, from wells, and from many other sources. In each 
case, the vapor meets with cold air, wlilch having so small a capacity 
for moisture, is unable to hold it in solution, and it is deposited in the 
form of fog. A striking example of fogs is seen over rivers, partic- 
ularly in a summer morning, marking out their courses for a great 
distance. Here, since the temperature of the water changes but lit« 
tie during the night, while the neighboring land, and of course the air 
over the land, has become cold, the vapor which rises from the river 
during the night, and meets with cold air, is condensed into a fog. 
The fogs formed over shoals and sand banks, as the banks of New- 
foundland, are deposited from the warm and humid air of the 
ocean, which is cooled by mixing with the cold air over the banks* 
Fogs are phenomena of cold climates, and are not so common in hot 
countries ; the air in such situations having too great a capacity for 
moisture, to permit it to condense into a fog near the surface of the 
earth. 

669. Clouds are dependent on the same principle as fogs^ consist-- 
ing of vapor condensed by the cold of the upper regions. They are 
formed over water, or moist places, by vapor rising so high, as to 
reach a degree of cold sufficient to condense it ; or they result from 
the mixture of warmer with colder air, proceeding always from the 
warmer portion. 

570. Rain is produced by the sudden cooling of air^ charged unth 
large ^antities of watery vapor. 

Suppose two bodies of air, a hotter and colder portion, both satu- 
rated with moisture, to meet ; the compound would assume a tem- 
perature which was the mean between the two ; but the quantity of 
heat which the colder portion of air would gain, would not increase 
its capacity so much as that of the warmer body would be diminish- 
ed, by the loss of the same portion of heat. (Art. 566.) Hence the 
capacity of the mixture would be less than the average capacities of 
the separate portions, and consequently water would be deposited.* 

• Hutton, in Ed. Phil. Trans. I. 41. 
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If the separate portions of air are not completely saturated mib moi»» 
tare, stiH the capacity of the mixture may be so much less than chat 
of the constituents, as to render it unable to bold all the water they 
contained } and in this case, more or less water would be deposited. 

d71. This view of the general cause of rain, (which is commonly 
called Button's Theory of Rain, from Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh, who 
first proposed it,) is capable of being confirmed by an extensive in- 
duction of facts, by which it would appear, that variable winds, fa- 
vorable to the mixture of air of drfierent temperatures are accompa- 
nied by rain, while constant winds are accompanied by dry weather. 

572. Hail is produced hy the mixture of exceedingly cold air^ 
with a body of hoi and humid ain* The cold wind i» supposed to 
be derived from an elevation considerably above the term of perpet- 
ual congelation, and to be suddenly transferred to a body of hot and 
humid air, from which it precipitates the hail. Or it may be suppos- 
ed to result from a hot wind blowing from the torrid regions into the 
limits of perpetual frost, and thus having its watery vapor suddenly 
congealed. Or it may be the product of the meeting of a very cold 
with a very hot wind. All that the theory requires, in order that hail 
should be precipitated, is, that very hot and very cold bodies of air 
should be mixed in any way whatsoever. Accordingly, hail is found 
to be most fi*equent and vident in those regions where hot and cold 
bodies of air are most easily mixed. Such mixtures are rarely 
formed in the torrid zone, since there the portion of cold air would 
be wanting ; and a similar difficulty exists in the frigid zone, for there 
the hot air is wanting ; but in the temperate climates, the heated air 
of the south, and the intensely cold winds of the north, may be much 
more easily brought together ; and, accordingly, in the temperate 
zones it is, that hail-storms chiefly occur. Even in these climates 
they are most frequently found in places, where such mixtures are 
most easily formed, as in the south of France, lying, as it does, be- 
tween the Pyrennees and the Alps, which are covered with perpetu- 



* See some remarks on Hail Storms, by the compiler of this worl, 
in the Am. Jour. Science, Vol. XVUI. 
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d 9D0WS, while the inierrening country is subject to become highly 
heated by the summer's sun, or is even visited, especially at a certsia 
elevation, by occasional blasts of the hot winds that cross the Medi- 
lemDeao. 

Mechanical ^ettciet of^ir and Steam, 

573. In consequence of our power of farming a vacunm, either Iiy 
the exhausuoD of air or by the condensation of steam, and of direct- 
ing the force with which these elastic substances rush into a void or 
press towards it, air and steam become important agents or prime 
movers, in various kinds of machinery. Many of the most useful 
roacbines involve in their construction the principles of both hydrau- 
lics and pneumatics, and therefore we have reserved an account of 
such machines to the present section. 

574. The Siphon. — If a tube having iwo Fig. 209. 
arms, a longer and a shorter, be filled with 

water,* and the mouth of Uie shorter arm he 
immersed in water, the fluid will run out 
through the longer arm until the whole con- 
tents of the vessel are discharged. Such a 
tube is called a typhon. It may be Glled with 
ibe fluid, either by suction or by pouring water 
into it, keeping the two orifices closed until the 
shorter arm is immersed. Or, when the syphon is large, each (Kiflce 
is plugged, and water is poured in through an opening in the lop of 
the bend. The opening being closed, the shorter leg is placed in 
the cistern, and the plugs removed, the fluid is discharged as usual. 
Ilie principle of the syphon is as follows. The atmosphere presses . 
equally on ihe mouths of both arms of (be lube ; but this pressure on 
each orifice is diminished by the weight of the column of water in the 
leg nearest to it ; consequently, more of the atmospheric pressure is 
overcome by ihe longer than by the shorter column, and therefore the 
effective presture, (or what remains,) Is less at the mouth of the longer 
than at that of the shorter column, and the fluid runs in that direction 



• Or any other liquid. 
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to wUcb ibe resistance is ieast. AH this will bo obvioui %y tospect- 
iog the figure.* 

Were the shorter columii thirl; four feet in height, it would couotcr- 
balance the entire pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of tb« 
fluid, and consequently, there would be no force remaining to drive 
the water forward through the tube. The syphon, therefore, can 
never raise water to a greater height than thirty four feet, nor quick- 
^Iver higher than about thirty inches. It is obvious, also, that tbe 
place of delivery, that is, the roouth of the longer arm, must be at a 
lower level than the surface of the water in the reservoir ; so that 
this instrument cannot be used for elevating, but only for decanting 
fluids, or transferring them from one vessel to another. Its chief use 
is by grocers, in transferring liquors from one cask to another. 

575. Intermitting Sprivgi, or springs which flow freely for a time, 
and then cease for a certain interval, when they flow again, are ex- 
plained on the principle of the syphon. The annexed cut represents 



a reservoir or hollow in the interior of a hill, having a syphon-shaped 
outlet It is obvious, upon hydrostatic principles, that no water will 
be discharged until ibe fluid has reached a level in the reservoir equal 
to the top of the bend in the outlet. Then it will begin lo run out, 

" We prefer to describe such iuHtrumenla in general terms, but the 
atudent will find it convenient to recite the explanation from the figiirp, 
and letters are annexed lo the figures for that purpose. 
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•■d will coDtiDne to run, until the water has deacendsd to the level 
«f the outlet; after which, no more water will be discharged until 
«DOi^ has collected to reach the higher level, as before. 

676. Th* common Sdctiom Pomp. — This pump 
«oasiBts of two boibw cylioden, placed one under the '^* 
'Other, and commuDicating by a valve which opens up- 
wards. The lower cylinder (which haa Its lower ori- 
fice under water) is called the tuction tube. Id the 
upper cylinder, a piston moves up and down from the 
bottom to a spout in the side near the top. This cyl- 
inder we call the ackautting tube. Suppose, at the 
commencement of the operation, the piston is at the 
bottom of the eiLliausting tube, in close contact with 
the valve. Ou raising it, the air in the suction tube 
having nothing to resist its upward pressure, lifts the 
valve and expands, so as to fill the void space, which 
would otherwise be left in the lower pan of the ex- 
hausting tube. By tbia means, the air in the suction 
tube is rarefied, and do longer being a counterpoise 
to the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the well, the latter predominates aud forces the water 
up the tube until enough has been raised exactly to 
counterbalance the excess of the elasticity of the ex- 
ternal air above that of the tube. As the piston de- . 
sceods, the air below it is prevented from returning into the suction 
pipe by the valve which closes on its mouth, but escapes throngb a 
valve in the piston itself opening upwards in the same manner as in 
the barrels of the air pump. (ArU 525.) The piston being raised 
again, the column of water ascends still higher, until it makes its way 
through the valve into the exhausting pipe. Then as the piston de- 
scends, the water opens ils valve, and gets above tbe piston, and is 
lifted to the level of the spout, where it is discharged.* 

* The student is requested to describe from the figure. It is recom- 
mended to bim, however, to form as distinct an idea as poeiible, of the 
principle of a machine from the general description, before he reaorta 
to the figure. 
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The principle of the suctioD pump may therefore be thus enunci- 
ated: 

The water is raised into the exhausting pipe by the pressure of the 
atmosphere^ and thence lifted to the level of the spout by means of the 
piston. 

Since a column of water thirty four feet in height, in the suction 
tube, would counterbalance the entire pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the well, no force would remain to urge the column 
any higher, and therefore the valve at the top of the suction tube, 
must be less than thirty four feet above the well. 

517. Let us now consider the force which is required in each 
stage of the process, to elevate the piston, exclusive of the weight of 
the piston, rods, and the effects of the friction. Let the piston be at 
V, and the level of the water in the suction pipe at H. Let the num- 
ber of feet in CH be called A. The elastic force of the air in BH 
will then be such as to exert a pressure on every square inch, equal 
to the weight of a column of water, whose base is a square inch, and 
whose height expressed in feet, is 34— A. In iis ascent, therefore, 
each square inch of the section of the piston, is pressed upwards by 
this force. It is, on the other hand, pressed downwards by the whole 
force of the atmosphere, which is equal to the weight of a column 
of water of the same base, and thirty four feet high. The effective 
force then which resists the ascent of the piston, for every square 
inch, is the weight of a column of water, whose base is a square inch, 
and whose height is the difference between thirty four feet, and 34 — A 
feet ; that is, the effective force is A feet. Thus It appears, that it 
requires a force to lift the piston exactly equal to the weight of a 
eolumn of water, whose base is equal to the section of the piston, and 
whose height is that of the water in the suction pipe, above the level 
of the water in the well. It follows, therefore, that as the water 
rises in the suction pipe, the force required to lift the piston is pro- 
portionally increased. 

Let us next consider the force required to lift the piston, in the 
second part of the process ; viz. when the water raised has passed 
through the piston valve. 

Let the piston be at V, and the level of the water at H^^ ; the 
downward pressure sustained by the piston, in this case, is evidently 
the weight of the incumbent water BH'^, together with the weight 
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of the atmosphere. Let h be the numher of feet in the height BH^% 
and 34+ A will express the number of feet in a column- of water, 
whose base is equal to the section of the piston, and whose weight is 
equal to the whole downward pressure sustained by the piston. 

On the other hand, the upward pressure is produced by the weight 
of the atmosphere pressing on the water in the reservoir, and trans- 
mitted through the column CB, to the lower surface of the piston. 
But as this pressure has to support the column BC, we must subtract 
from it the weight of this column, in order to obtain the effective up- 
ward pressure on the piston. From a column of water thirty four 
feet in height, and with a base equal to the section of the piston, 
subtract as many feet as there are in BC, and we shall obtain a col- 
umn whose weight is equal to the upward pressure. 

The downward pressure equals 34+ A 

The upward do. do. 34 - BC 

Remainder A+BC 
But A+BC=H''B+BC=H'C 

Thus it appears, that the force necessary to lift the piston, is the 
weight of a column of water, whose height is that of the column above 
the level of the water in the well, and whose base is equal to the 
section of the piston. This force, therefore, from the commence- 
ment of the process, continually increases, until the level of the water 
rises to the discharging spout, and thenceforward remains uniform.* 

578. From the foregoing remarks, it is evident that the same force 
is expended in raising water by means of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, as when the force is applied direcdy. We lift upon the at- 
mosphere, instead of lifting directly upon the column of water. This 
method of raising water from a well, is frequently more convenient 
than by a simple bucket, but the expenditure of force is the same in 
both cases. 

To compute the actual force necessary to work a pump, (exclu- 
sive of the pump rods,) let the height of a discharging spout S, above 
the level of the water in the well, be expressed in feet, and let the 
number which expresses it be A. Let the diameter of the piston, ex- 
pressed m parts of a foot, be d} then the section of the piston ex- 
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pressed in parts of a square foot, will be d' X •7854. If this product 
be multiplied by the number of feet A io the heigbti we shall obtam 
the number of cubic feet of water which it is necessary to lift at each 
stroke, since this number =d' X.7854xA. Now each cubic foot 
of water weighs about 62^ pounds; hence cf* X.7854xAx62^ss 
number of pounds required at each stroke to lift the piston. 

The column of water discharged at each stroke, is equal to a 
column of water, whose base is the section of the piston, and whoie 
altitude is the length of the stroke. The quantity may therefore be 
found, in cubic feet, by mukiplyiog d^ X .7854 by the number of 
feet in the length of the stroke. The weight of the water discharged 
may be ascertabed in pounds avoirdupois, by muhiplying this pro- 
duct by 62 1 . 

579. Thk Lifting Pump. — ^This pump also Fig. 212. 

confflsts of a hollow cylinder AB, (Fig. 212.) 
immersed in the reservoir from which the wa- 
ter b to be raised. A valve opening upwards, 
18 fixed in this cylinder at V, a little below the 
level L of the water in the reservoir. A pis- 
ton P, having also a valve opening upwards, is 
moved in this cylinder by a frame FFFF, con- 
nected with the end of the piston rod PH. At 
jthe top of the cylinder is a spout S, to discharge 
the water elevated. Let us suppose the piston 
P at the bottom B of the cylinder. The press- 
sire of the water in the reservoir, will force wa- 
ter through the piston-valve, until the water ri- 
ses in the cylinder to xhe valve V, or to about 
the level of the water in the reservoir. It would 
rise to the exact level, but for the weights of the 
valves. Upon elevating the piston P, the wa- 
ter, not being permitted to pass through the 
piston-valve, will be pressed against ilie valve V, and opening it, will 
pass into the upper chamber VA of the cylinder ; from whence it is 
not allowed to return, since the valve V opens upwards. As the pis- 
ton rises in BV, the pressure of the water in the reservoir forces wa- 
ter after it into the cylinder ; and upon its descent, this water passes 
through the piston-valve. The next ascent forces water again through 
V ; and so on. The water thus continually forced through V, at 
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enrj ascent of the piston, accumulates in the cylinder abore the 
nlve V, and its height increases until it reaches the spout S, where 
it is discharged. This tnacfaioe may be described in general terms, 
aa foUows. 

In the Lyiing-Pump there u no ntelion tube, but the exhatutaig 
tube, with Ui pitton, u immersed in the retervoir, and on raiting the 
pitlon, the water is lifted vp through a valve at the top of the ex- 
hausting pipe, into the ascending pipe. 

To find the force necessary to rai^e the piston, we are to con- 
ffider that the water in the reservoir balances the water in the cyl- 
Hider from the bottom B to the level L. The piston, therefore, has 
only to liftlbe column from L, to the level of the water in the cylin- 
der. After a few strokes, this water rises to S, and continues per- 
manently at that level afterwards. If, then, the number of feet in 
SL be called h, and the diameter of the section of the piston, ex- 
pressed in pans of a foot, be called d, the number of cubic feet of 
water which presses on the pbton, will be expressed by ij'.7854 xA. 
This product multiplied by 62J, will express the pressure on the pi»- 
tCKi in pounds; and if to this the weight of the piston and rod, to- 
gether vrilh the efiects of friction, be added, the whole force neces- 
sary to lift the piston will be obtained. The quantity of water dis~ 
charged is found in the same manner as for the suctioa>punip. 

680. The Forcing Pokp.— A cyhnder ABC Fig. 213. 
(fig. 213.) is placed with its lower end C in the 
reservoir. It has a fixed raWe at V, opening up- 
wards, and a solid piston without a valve, playing 
air tight in the upper barrel AB. It Is connected 
wiili another barrel DE by a valve V' opening up- 
wards and outwards. The tube DE is carried 
lo whatever height it may be necessary to elevate 
the water. Let us suppose thai the solid piston I 

P is in contact with tbe valve V, and that the wa- 
ter in the lower barrel is at the same level C with 
(he water in the reservoir. Upon raising the pis- 
ton, (be air in BC will be rarefied, and the water 
will ascend in BC exactly as in the suction-pump. 
Upon again depressing tbe piston, the air iu PV 
will be depressed, and it will force open the valve 
V, and escape through it. The process, there- 
fore, uoul water is raised through V into the upper 
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barrel, is precisely the same as for the suction pump, the valve V' 
taking the place of the piston-valve in that machine. Now, let us 
suppose that water has been elevated through V, and that the space 
PV is &lled with it. Upon depressing the piston, this water, not be* 
ing permitted to return through V, is forced through V% and ascend? 
in the tube DE. By continuing the process, water will accumulate 
in the tube DE, until it acquires the necessary elevation, and is dis^ 
charged. Or, to enunciate the principle of this machine in general 
term*— 

In the forcing pump^ the piston has no valve^ but the water being 
devoted into the exhausting tube^ as in the suction pump, it is then 
forced 9 by the descent of the piston^ into the ascending pipe through a 
valve placed in the side and at the bottom of the exhausting tube. 

581. The force requisite to elevate the piston in this pump until 
the water reaches it, is computed in exactly the same manner as for 
the suction-pump, and, exclusive of the weight of the piston and its 
rods, and the effects of friction, it is equal to the weight of a column 
of water whose base is the s^tlon of the piston, and whose height is 
the distance of the level of the water in the barrel AC, above the 
level in the reservoir. It is evident also from what has been said 
on the suction-pump, that the valve V should be less than thirty four 
feet above the level of the water in the reservoir. If P express in 
pounds av. the weight of the piston and its rods, <2 be the diameter 
of a section of the piston expressed in parts of a foot, and A be the 
number of feet in AC, the force in pounds necessary to lift the pis- 
ton will be Ax d* X. 7854+ P. 

Let us now examine the force necessary to depress the piston. 
Let the level of the water in ED be M. The atmospheric pressure 
on M will be balanced by the same pressure on the piston, by the 
power of transmitting pressure peculiar to fluids. This force may 
therefore be neglected ; also the part PV will balance the part ND 
of the ascending column, (Art. 456.) Hence it appears, that the 
pressure exerted by the water in PV on the lower surface of the pis- 
ton is equal to the weight of a column of water whose base is equal 
to the section of the piston, and whose height is MN. This, there^ 
fore, is the force to be overcome in the descent of the piston, and the 
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weight P of the piston and its rods assist in overcoming it. Let V 
be the number of feet in MN, and the mechanical force necessary to 
^ applied to depress the piston will be expressed in pounds bj 
A'Xrf^X. 7864X62.5 -P. 

From these observations, it appears that the weight of the piston 
and its rods assist the forcing power of the machine, but oppose its 
suetion power. These efiects, therefore, on the whole, neutralize 
«se another.^ 

582. The entire force used in raising the waler, will be found hf 
adding the force necessary to elevate the piston to that which is ne^ 
cessary to depress it. As in libis case the weight of the piston and 
rods increases the one as much as it diminishes the other, the entire 
force will be the wdght of a column of water whose base is the sec- 
tion of the piston, and whose height is PC+MN, that is, the height 
<of the level of the water in the ascending pipe above the level of the 
*water an the reservoir; and expressed ia ^unds, this is (A+^O^ 
^7854rf»x62.5. 

It appears, therefore, tbait, other circumstances being the same, the 
ipower of the Torcti^-pomp has the advantage over that of the suc- 
tion-pamp, by the weight of the piston and its rods. 

583. In forcing-pumps, since the power is applied by separate im« 
pulses, the water would issue in jets were not some contrivance adopt- 
ed to equalize its flow from the tube. This purpose is effected by 
means of an air vessel, in which a portion of condensed air is made 
the medium of communication. The force imparted by successive 
bbws of the piston is first received by this confined body of air, and 
this, by its elasticity, reacts on the surface of the water in the air 
vessel, and forces it out by the conducting pipe or hose. 

An example of this is afforded in the Fire Engine. The fire 
engine consists of two forcing pumps, which throw the water 
into an air vessel, from which it is thrown out of the conducting 
hose by the elastic pressure of condensed air. Thus, (Fig. 214,) 
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AB,ABaretwoforcinE-pumps, whose Fig. 214. 

pistons PP are wrought by a beam 
whose fulcrum is at F ; VV are 
valves which open upwards from a 
suction-tube T, which communicates 
with a reservoir ; it are force-pipes, 
which communicate by valves V'V, 
opening into an air vessel M. A tube 
L is inserted in the top of this vessel, 
terminating in a leathern tube or hose, 
through which the water is forced by 
the pressure of the air confined in 
M, which, in consequence of its elas- 
ticity, acts nearly uniformly on the 

surface of the water, and forces it through the hose in a continual 
stream. 
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584. The Huhoarian Macrikb. 
. — This celebrated' machine is em- 
ployed in draining a mine at Chem- 
nitz, in Hungary. We introduce a de- 
scription of it here, on account of its 
affording a good illustration of several 
hydraulic and pneumatic principles. 
Here the object is to raise water from 
a deep mine lo the height of ninety 
six feet, where it can be poured off by 
a horizontal channel. Now it is easy, 
in such a case, to take a stream of 
water near the lop of the pii, (and a 
very small stream will answer the pur- 
pose,) and to convey it into a pipe 
trbich shall descend into the mine, 
and afford, by hydroslatic pressure, 
any degree of force required to raise 
the water of the mine, not indeed to 
the top of the pit, for that is hardly 
ever necessary, but to such a height 
that it may be poured off by a hori- 
;«)Rta1 drain. In the mine of Hun- 
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gary, the water, which is to supply the required pressure, is taken 
at the height of two hundred and sixty feet above the surface of 
the water in the pit. From the cistern A, where the head of water 
collects, it descends into the perpendicular pipe B, (Fig. 215,) 
nearly to the bottom of the air-vessel C. Flowing into this, it con- 
denses the air before it, which, by its elasticity, receives and exerts 
the whole force created by the pressure of the column of water B. 
This force is transmitted through the air-pipe D, to the surface of 
the water contained in the well E, which is sunk into the water of 
the mme, admitting it freqly by means of a valve in the bottom 
opening upwards. This well and the air vessel C, are made strong 
and air-tight. From near the bottom of the well proceeds a per- 
pendicular tube F, reaching to the height of the drain. 

585. We may now easily understand the operation of the ma- 
chine. We have to raise water ninety six feet, and we can com- 
mand a column of water two hundred and sixty feet high ; but we 
have no occasion to employ the whole of this force, and so long a 
column of water would require a pipe of very great strength, espe- 
cially in the lower parts of it. A column one hundred and thirty six 
feet long, is found by calculation competent to raise the water in the 
pit to the required height of ninety six feet, and to make it flow oflT 
with a considerable velocity into the drain. Therefore, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty six feet from the reservoir, we inter- 
pose an air-vessel C, and receive the entire force of the column B 
upon the air of this vessel, which is compressed into a small space in 
the upper part of the vessel, and has its elasticity proportionally aug- 
mented, (Art. 546.) This force, by means of the pipe D, iis trans- 
mitted to the surface of the water in the well, and forces the water 
up the pipe F, which delivers it into the drain. The principle of the 
Hungarian machine, therefore, may be thus enunciated. 

Water is raised by the pressure of a column of water ^ longer titan 
the column required to he raised^ and at a higher level; the pressure 
being transmitted from one column to the other ^ through the medium 
of condensed air.* 



* A remarkable fact is mentioned in connexion with the Hungarian ^ 
Machine, which shows very strikingly, the increase of capacity for 
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586. Steam Engine. — It belongs to Chemistry to iDvestigate tfie 
properties of steam, and to Natural Philosophy to apply it as a me* 
chanical agent. The steam engine is the fruit of the highest effotU 
of both these sciences, and the most valuable present ever made by 
philosophy to the arts.* As it is impossible clearly to understand the 
principles and construction of this engine, without a knowledge of 
the properties of steam, on which they depend, we subjoin an account 
of a few of its leading properties, referring to chemical authorsf for 
a more detailed view of this subject. 

(l.)| The great and peculiar property of steam, on which its me- 
chanical agencies depend, is its power of creating at one moment a 
high degree of elastic force^ and losing it instantaneously the nejrt mo* 
ment. This force, acting on the bottom of the piston which moves 
in the main cylinder, raises it, and fills the space below it with steam. 
The steam is suddenly condensed, and hence no obstacle is opposed to 
the descent of the piston, but it is readily forced down again by steam 
acting from above. This alternate motion of the piston, the rod of 
which is connected with the working beam, is all that is required in 
order to communicate motion to all parts of the engine. 

(2.) The elastic force of steam depends on its temperature and den-* 
sity conjointly; and the temperature necessary to its production dfe- 
pends upon the pressure incumbent upon the water during itsfor^ 
motion. 

The reason why water boils at the temperature of 212^ is, that at 
that temperature, the vapor acquires just elasticity sufficient to over- 

heat and consequent production of cold, which arises from a sodden 
enlargement of volume. When the efflux of the water from the pipe 
F has ceased, if the cock of the air vessel C be opened, the water and 
air rush out together with prodigious violence, and the drops of water 
are changed into hail or lumps of ice. It is a sight usually shown to* 
strangers, who are desired to hold their hats to receive the bla3ts of 
air; the ice comes out with such violence as frequently to pierce the 
hat like a bullet. — Gregory^ s Mechanics j //. 2^1, 

• Dr. Black. 

t See, especially, Silliman^s Chemistry, Vol, I. 

X See Review of Renwick on the Steam engine, American Jour< 
jial, XX. 326. 
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come the atmospheric pressure. Hence, steam pro<fuce(f at the 
temperature of boiling water, has a force equal to the pressuie of the 
atmosphere. When formed at a lower temperature its elasticity di- 
minishes in a geometrical ratio, and increases in the same ratio when 
it is formed at a higher temperature. Water boils, or is converted 
into vapor, at a temperature less than 212^, on high mountains, (Art* 
551.) or under the receiver of an air pump, or in other situations 
iMrhere the pressure of the atmosphere is diminished ; and hi a vacuum 
the boiling point of water is as low as 72^. 

(3.) Heal rapidly augments the tlaaticUy of steam by inereanng A» 
density. If we introduce a few grains of water into a flask, and 
place it over the fire, the water will soon be converted into steam, 
which will expel tlie air of the vessel and fill its whole capacity. If 
we DOW close the orifice of the flask and continue the heat, the steam 
will increase in elastic force in the same manner ad air would do under 
'ttmilar circumstances, which is at a comparatively moderate rate, so 
that it might be heated red hot without exerting any very violent force* 
'If, however, the vessel is partly filled with water, and the heat is 
continued as before, then the elastic force is rapidly augmented, and 
becomes at length so great as to burst almost any vessel that cad be 
provided ; for every new portion of vapor that is raised from the 
surface of the water, adds to the density of that which was before in 
the vessel, and proportionally increases its elasticity. In the experi- 
ments of Mr. Perkins, a confined portion of steam, not in contact 
with water, was heated to the temperature of 1400^, and still its pres- 
sure did not exceed that of five atmospheres ; but, by injecting more 
water, although the temperature was lessened, the elastic force was 
gradually increased to one hundred atmospheres.'^ 

(4.) The space into which a given quantity of water is expanded in 
becoming steam, depends upon the temperaturey and of course upon 
the degree of pressure, at which it is formed. Water converted into 
steam at the temperature of 212^, expands nearly one thousand and 
seven hundredf times; but at the temperature of 419^, it expands 
but thirty seven times. According to Dr. Thompson,! at a tempe- 

* Renwick on the 8team Engine, p. 95. 

t It will assist the memory to consider a cubic inch of water as 
fdl'mlag a' cubic foot of steam, as is nearly the fact. 

I Outline of the sciences of Heat and Electricity, p. USSSi. 
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rature not much higher than 600^, steam would not much exceed 
double the bulk of the water from which it is generated. The ex^ 
pansive force of such steam would be truly formidable. It would, 
when it issued into the atmosphere, suddenly expand six hundred and 
fifty times. We do not know at what temperature water would be-* 
come vapor without any increase of volume, but we can estimate that 
it would then support a colunm of mercury three thousand two hun- 
dred and forty three feet (or more than half a mile) high, and would 
exert a pressure of nearly twenty thousand founds on every square 
inch. 

(5.) The absolute quantity of heat is always the same in the same 
weight of steam, whatever may be the temperature cf that steam* 
When vapor is formed at a low temperature, nearly all the heat that 
enters it is in the latent state ; but as we heat it to a higher degree, 
its proportion of sensible heat is constantly augmented, and that of 
latent heat diminished in the same ratio, so that the sum of the two 
is the same constant quantity. 

These preliminary principles being well understood, and kept 
clearly in mind, it will be easy for the learner to comprehend the 
principles mvolved in the steam engbe, and the dangers with which 
it is environed. The general interest felt in this subject renders it 
one peculiarly deserving of the attention of the student, and induces 
us to devote a considerable space to the consideration of it. 

587. The steam engine owes its present form and perfection, chiefly 
to the genius and labors of the late James Watt, Esq., of England* 
His inquires on the subject commenced in the year 1763. The en- 
gine in use previous to that time, was what is now called the atmos- 
pheric engine. It has already been remarked, (Art. 686.) that the 
chief object in the use of steam is to cause the alternate ascent and 
descent of a piston moving in a cylinder, since this motion may, by 
the aid of machinery, be so modified as to answer all the purposes 
required of the engine. In the atmospheric engine, at the com- 
mencement of the operation, the piston remained drawn up to the 
top of the cylinder, being kept there by the preponderancy of the 
opposite arm of the lever, or working beam, to which it was attached. 
Steam being admitted through a valve into the cylinder, expelled the 
air and occupied its place. Cold water now being admitted, the 
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s(team was suddenly condensed, a vacuum formed, and the atmos* 
pheric pressure on the upper side of the piston, having nothing to 
counterbalance it on the lower side, forced it down to llie bottom of 
the cylinder. Steam being again admitted below the piston, supplied 
an upward force equivalent to the downward pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the piston, and the preponderancy of the opposite arm of 
ibe lever dragged up the piston as before. 

It is impossible to understand the reason of the construction of the 
'different parts of Watt's steam engine, without a knowledge of the 
imperfections of the atmospheric engine, imperfections for which he 
sought and found a complete remedy. We, therefore, subjoin a brief 
notice of the successive steps by which Mr. Watt was led to bis great 
improvements.* 

688. Mr. Watt was, when a young man, mathematical instru** 
ment maker to the University of Glasgow. Being employed to re^ 
pair a model of an atmospheric engine, belonging to the University^ 
he found the consumption of steam in working this model so greats 
that he concluded that the quantity wasted must have borne a very 
large proportion to that expended in working the piston. The rea« 
son of this waste will be easily understood. When the steam fills 
the cylinder, so as to balance the atmospheric pressure on the pis* 
ton, the cylinder must have the same temperature as the steam itself. 
Now, on introducing the condensing jet, the steam mixed with this 
water, forms a mass of hot water in the bottom of the cylinder. 
This water, not being under the atmospheric pressure, boils at very low 
temperature, (Art. 586.) and produces a vapor which resists the de- 
scent of ibe piston. The heat of the cylinder itself assists this pro- 
cess ; so that, in order to produce a tolerably perfect vacuum under 
the piston, it was found necessary to introduce so considerable a quan- 
tity of condensing water, as would reduce the temperature of the water 
in the cylinder lower than 100°, and which would consequently cool 
the cylinder itself to that temperature. Under these circumstances, 
the descent of the piston was found to suffer very little resistance from 
any vapor within the cylinder ; but then on the subsequent ascent of 
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the piston, an immense waste of steam ensued. F^or on being ad« 
mitted under the piston, the cold cylinder and water of condensation 
immediately condensed the steam, and continued to do so, until the 
tsyfinder became heated again up to 212^, to wliich point the whole 
cylinder must be again healed, before the steam would acquire suffi- 
cient elasticity to raise the piston. Here then was an obvious and an 
extensi^ source of the waste of heat. At every descent of the pis* 
ton, che cylinder must be cooled to below 100^ ; and at every ascentf 
k must be again heated to 212^. It, therefore, became a questioni 
whether the force gained by the increased perfection of the vacuum, 
was adequate to the waste of fuel in producing the vacuum ; and it 
was found, on the whole, more profitable not to cool the cylinder to 
so low a temperature, and consequently to work with a very imper- 
fect vacuum, and a diminished power. Watt, therefore, found the 
atmospheric engine in this dilemma : either much or little water of 
icondensation must be used. If much were used, the vacuum would 
be perfect ; but then the cylinder would be cooled, and would occa- 
sion an extensive waste of fuel in beating it. If little were used, a 
Tapor would remain, which would resist the descent of the piston, and 
fob the atmosphere of part of its power. The great problem them 
pressed itself on his attention, to condense the steam without cooKng 
the cylinder. To the solution of this problem. Watt now gave his 
whole mind. The idea occurred to him of providing a vessel sepa- 
rate from the cylinder, in which a constant vacuum might be kept 
tip. If a communication could be opened between the cylinder and 
this vessel, the steam by its expansive property, would rush from the 
cylinder to this vessel, where, being exposed to cold, it would be 
immediately condensed, the cylinder meanwhile being sustained at 
the temperature of 212^. This happy conception formed the first 
step of that brilliant career, which has immortalized the name of 
Watt, and spread his fame throughout the civilized world. He states 
that the moment the notion of '* separate condensation" struck him, 
all the other details of his improved engine followed in rapid and 
immediate succession ; so that, in the course of a day, his invention 
was so complete, that he pi:oceeded to submit it to experiment. 

589. His first notion was, as has been stated, to provide a separate 
^vessel, called a condenser^ havmg a pipe or tube communicating with 
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the cylinder. This condenser he proposed to keep cold by innner^ 
sing it in a cistern of cold water, and by providing a jet of cold 
water to play within it. When the communication with the cylinder 
is opened, the steam, rushing into the condenser, is immediately con<- 
densed by the jet and the cold surface. But here a difficulty present- 
ed itself, viz. how to dispose of the condensing water and condensed 
steam, which would collect in the bottom of the condenser. Besides 
this, a certain quantity of air would inevitably enter, mixed with 
the condensing water, which, accumulating, would collect in the cyl« 
inder, and resist the descent of the piston. To remedy this, he pro- 
posed to form a communication between the bottom of the condenser 
and a pump, whichhe called the aib pump ; so that the water , the air, 
and the other fluids, which might be collected in the condenser f would 
thus be drawn off; and this pump could be worked by the machine 
itself. 

590. Another bconvenience was still to be removed. On the 
descent of the piston, the air which entered the cylinder from above 
would lower its temperature ; so that, upon the next ascent, some of 
the steam which entered it would be condensed, and hence would 
arise a source of waste. To remove this difficulty. Watt proposed 
to close the top of the cylinder altogether, by an air-tight and steam- 
tight cover, allowing the piston-rod to play through a hole furnished 
with a stuffing box, and to press down the piston by steam instead of 
the atmosphere. Watt's grand inprovements in the steam engine, con- 
sisted therefore, of three separate steps. The first was the introduction 
of the condenser; the second, the contrivance of the air pump; and 
the third, the employment of steam instead of atmospheric pressure, 
to force down the piston. This third step totally changed the char- 
acter of the machine. It now became really a steam engine in every 
sense; for the pressure above the piston was the elastic force of steam, 
and the vacuum below it was produced by the condensation of steam ; 
so that steam was used both directly and indirectly as a moving power; 
whereas, in the atmospheric engine, the indirect force of steam only 
was used, being adopted merely as an easy method of producing a 
vacuum. 

Vol. n. 7 
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591. The last difficulty respecting the economy of beat that 
mained to be removed, arose from the liability of (he external surface 
of the cylinder to become cool by the circulation of the cold air 
around it. To obviate this difficulty, Mr. Watt 6rst proposed caaiDg 
the cylinder in wood, as being a substance which conducted heat 
slowly. He subsequently, however, adopted a different method, tod 
enclosed one cylinder within another, leaving a space between them, 
which he kept constantly supplied with steam. Thus the inner cyl- 
bder was kept constantly up to the temperature of the steam which 
surrounded it. The outer cylinder is called the jacket. 

Watt computed that in the atmospheric engine, three times as 
much heat was wasted in heating the cylinder, and the other parts 
of the machine, as was spent in useful effect. And, since in the 
improvements proposed by him nearly all the waste was removed, be 
contemplated, and afterwards actually effected, a saving of three 
fourths of the fuel. 

With these things distinctly in view, the learner will now be pre- 
pared to understand the construction of this noble engine, m ks most 
improved state. 

592. The difficulty of understanding the construction and princi- 
ples of the steam engine, (as is the case also with many other ma- 
chines where the parte are numerous,) is greatly enhanced, by the 
variety of accidental trappings or appendages that are employed about 
the machine, to perform subordinate offices. As these render the 
comprehension of the leading principles difficult, when the explana- 
tion is attempted from the engine itself, so these inferior parts are 
often so multiplied in diagrams as greatly to obscure the representa- 
tion. We shall begin our explanation with a diagram which pre- 
sents the naked principles divested of all unnecessary appendi^ges. 

593. The chief parts of the engine are the boiler A, the cylinder C, 
the condenser L, and the air-pvmp M. B is the steam^ipe^ branching 
into two arms communicating respectively with the top and bottom of 
the cylinder ; and K is the eduction-pipCj formed of the two branches 
which proceed from the top and bottom of the cylinder, and commu- 
nicate between the cylinder and the condenser. N is a cistern or 
well of cold water in which the condenser is immersed. Each 
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branch of pipe ttfs its own valve, as F, G, P, Q, which may be open- 
ed or closed as the occasion requires. 

Fig. 216,* 



fi94. Suppose, first, that all the valves are open, while steam is issu- 
ing freely from the boiler. It is easy to see that the sieam'Vould circu- 
late freely through all parts of the machine, expelling the air) which 
would escape through the valve io the piston of the air-pump, and 
thus the interior spaces would be all Glled with steam. This process 
is called blowing through : it is heard when a sleam-bo3t is about set- 
ting off. Next, the valves F and Q are dostd, G and P remaioing 
tfpeti. The steam now pressing on the cylinder forces it dowa, and 
the iDStant when it begins to descend, the stop cock O is opened, ad- 
mitting cold water which meets the steam as it rushes from the cyl- 
inder and effectuaUy condenses it, leaving no force below the piston 
to oppose its descent. Lastly, G and P being closed, F and Q are 
opened, the steam flows in below the piston and rushes from above 
it into the condenser, by which means the piston is forced up again 
with the same power as that with which it descended. Meanwhile 
ibe air-pump is playing, and removing the water and air from the 
condenser, and pouring the water into a reservoir, whence it is con- 
veyed to the boiler to renew the same circuit. 



• From Janes' Conversations on Chemistry, a work which contaiai 
a very lurainoas view of lh« elementary principles of the steam engine 
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595. Tbe-kind of valve chiefly employed in the steam engine J6 tba^. I 
called the puppet valve,* It resembles the stopper of a decanter, but' | 
is more obtuse. All these various appendages of the machine, are 
carried by the engine itself; the air pump is worked by ' having its * 
piston rod attached to one arm of the working beam, and tbe valves ^ 
are opened at the instant required by means of levers, to which 
motion is communicated jjrom the same source. 

« 

596. Soon after the invention of thq^e engines, Watt found that, io 

some instances, inconvenience arose fron^the too rapid motion of the 
steam piston at the end of its stroke, owing to its being moved with 
an ac$elerated mofion.f This was owing to the uniform action of the 
steam pressure upon it. For on first putting it in motion, at the top 
of the cylinder, the motion was comparatively slow, but from the con- 
tinuance of the same pressure tiie velocity with which the piston de- 
scended was continually increasing, until it reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, when it acquired its greatest velocity. To prevent this, 
and to render the descent as nearly uniform as po^ible, it was pro- 
posed to cut off the steam before the descent was completed, so that 
the remainder miglit be effected jperely by tbe expansion of the 
steam which was admitted to tbe cylinder.]; To accomplish this be 
contrived, by "means of a pin on the rod of the air-pump, to close the 
upper steam-valve wh^ the steam -piston had completed one third 
of its entire descent, and to keep it closed during the remainder df 
that descent, and uiitil the piston again reached the top of the cylin- 
der. By this arrangement, the steam pressed the piston with its full 
force through one third of the descent, and thus put it into motion ; 
during the other two thirds of the way, the steam thus admitted acted 
merely by its expansive force, which became less in exactly the same 
proportion as tbe space, piven to it by tbe descent of the piston, in- 
creased. Thus during the last two thirds of the descent, the piston 
is urged by a gradually decreasing force, which in practice is found 



• Seen at V, fig. 165, Vol. I. p. 271. 

t For since the steam continues to act upon the piston during its 
decent, its velocity would be constantly increased, like that of a ball 
Vthe barrel of a gun. (Art. 334.) 

X Steam engines constructed on this principle are said to act expan^ 
sively. f^ 
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just sufficient to keep up in the piston a uniform Velocity. Another 
advantage gained by this contrivance independently of the uniformity 
of motion was, that two thirds of the fuel was saved ; for instead of 
consuming a cylinder full of steam each descent of the piston, only 
one third of a cylinder full was necessary. 

597« From the foregoing account of the principles of the steam 
engine, the learner will be able to give a full explanation of th^ con- 
struction and use of the various parts of this important and i^prest- 
jng machine,* from the figure. 

A. The Boiler. 

B. The Steam Pipe, conveying the steam to the cylinder, having 

a steam-cock b to admit or exclude the steam at ple^iHire. 

C. The Cylinder, surrounded with ihe jacket cc, 

D. The Eduction Pipe, communicating between the cylinder and 

the condenser. 
£• The Condenser, with a valve e, called the Injection-cock, ad- 
mitting a jet of cold water, .which meets the steam the instant 
the latter enters the condenser. 
F. The Air Pump. 
CS.6. Cold Water Cistern, for the Condenser, filled by 
H. The Cold Water Pump. 

L The Hot Well, containing water from the condenser. 
K. The Hot Water Pump, which returns the water of conden- 
sation to the boiler. 
L.L. Levers, which open and shut the valves in the channel be- 
tween the Induction Pipe, Cylinder, Eduction Pipe, and 
Condenser ; which levers are raised or depressed by projec- 
tions attached to the piston rod of the condenser. 
M.M. Apparatus for parallel Motion,! (Art. 411 and 12.) 
N.N. The Working Beam. 
O.O. The Governor. (Art. 396.) ^ 

P. The Crank. (Art 407.) 
Q.Q. The Flt Wheel. (Art. 392.) 

* One of the best descriptions of the steam engine may be found in 
Mil1ingtoa*s Epitome of Natural Philosophy, 

t In the Engines constructed recently at New York, under the di- 
rection of Mr. R. L. Stevens, a substitute for the parallel motion has 
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698. The working beam is here represented as acting immedi* 
ately upon the fly wheel, from which, as from a reservoir, motba 
may be distributed to all parts of the engine. (Art. 392.) It is ob- 
vious, however, that the same end of the working beam, instead of 
expending its force upon the fly wheel, may be connected directly 
with the piston rod of a pump for raising water, or with a horiasontal 
shaft with wheels, as in the steam*boat. In some steam-boats, par- 
ticularly those of a large size, the fly wheel is dispensed with, the in- 
ertia tf the boat itself being sufficient U> regulate the motion. (Art. 
391.) 

599. In steam engines of the foregoing construction, the pressure 
introduced on one side of the piston d^ves its efficacy, either wholly 
or in part, from the vacuum produced by condensation on the other 
side. This always requires a condensing apparatus, and a constant 
and abundant supply of cold water. An engine of thb kind, must 
therefore necessarily have considerable dimensions and weight, and 
is inapplicable to uses in which a small and light machine only is ad- 
missible. If the condensing apparatus be dispensed with, the piston 
will always be resisted by a force equal to the atmospheric pressure, 
and the only part of the steam pressure which will be available as a 
moving power, is that part by which it exceeds the atmospheric pres- 
sure. Hence, in engines which do not work by condensation, steam 
of a much higher pressure than that of the atmosphere, is indbpensa- 
bly necessary ; and such engines are therefore called JET^'A Pret' 
sure Engines, The steam, when it has once produced its effisct in 
raising or depressing the piston, escapes into the atmosphere, not be- 
ing condensed and returned to the boiler as in low pressure or con- 
densing engines. In these engines the whole of the condensing ap- 
paratus, viz. the cold water cistern, condenser, air-pump, be. are 
dispensed widi, and nothing is retamed except the boiler, cylinder, 



been introduced, that performs the task equally well, and is much less 
complex. On the head of the piston rod a bar is fixed, at right angles 
to it, and to the longitudinal section of the engine. The ends of this 
bar work in guides formed of two parallel and vertical bars of iron, 
by which the upper end of the piston-rod is constrained to move in a 
•iraight Uae. (R^nwick.) 
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pistOD, and valves. Consequently, such an engine is small, light, 
and cheap. It is portable also, and may be moved, if necessaiy. 
along with its load, and is therefore well adapted to locomotive pur- 
poses. Hence its use in small steam-boats, and in locomotive car- 
riages or railways. 



CHAPTER VL 



OF ACOUSTICS. 



600. Acoustics* M the science which treats of the nature and 
htwi of sound. 

Sound and its Modes of Production.^ 

601. If we rub our moistened finger along the edge of a drinking 
glass, or draw a bow across the strings of a violin, we can in both 
cases procure sounds which remain undiminished in intensity, as long 
as the operation by which they are excited is continued. A similar 
fact takes place with respect to any other sonorous body, whose 
structure is not destroyed by the mode of excitation employed. 

602. Though all bodies may, by some mode of excitation, be made 
to sound, there is a great di&rence among them in thetn^enn^y of 
the sounds which they produce during the operation, and in the per- 
manence of these sounds after the excitation has ceased. Thus if 
we strike two bells, one of lead and the other of brass, the sound of 
the lead is feeble and momentary compared with that of the brass. 
In the former, therefore, that Action by which the body produces 
sound, is excited only in a small degree, and ceases with the excite- 
ment ; in the latter there is some power by which, when the acdon 
is once begun, it is continued for some time afterwards. By exam- 
ining the characteristic difference between these two classes of bodies. 



* From oxouo), to hear. 

t This section is taken chiefly from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
Art. Acoustics. 
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we may be enabled to discover what are the physical properties on 
which the production of sound depends, and what is their mode of 
action. This difference is found to depend on the subitanee and 
form of the sounding bodies> and also upon the various external cur- 
cumstances in which they are placed. 

603. In comparing the properties of these substances, we shall 
find them distinguished from each other by the degree of vUn'ation 
which they are capable of receiving, and by the length of time during 
which they can preserve a vibratory motion ; those substances whicb 
are most capable of vibration being most sonorous, and those which 
can longest maintain a state of vibration, also persevering longest in 
emitting sound. Bodies, though of the same substance, differ m 
these respects according as their form varies ; those forms which are 
most favorable to the production and continuance of a vibratory motion, 
being also most favorable to the production and permanence of sound- 
Thus, a hollow globe of brass is far less sonorous than the hemis- 
pheres which are made by dividing it into two equal parts, since the 
structure of a globe is such that the parts mutually support each other, 
like a continued arch, while the form of the hemispheres, which ap- 
proaches that of a bell, is peculiarly liable to a tremulous vibratory 
motion.* Indeed, when a body sounds powerfully, as a large beH, 
or the lowest string of a harpsichord, we can perceive that it actual^ 
vibrates ; and even in cases where the vibration is imperceptible to 
the naked eye, we may detect it by the microscope, or by some other 
artiGce. Thus, if we put some water into a glass tumbler or basb 
and make it sound, by applying the moistened finger, as in Art. 601, 
the water will be agitated. If we hold the hand over the pipe of m 
organ, we shall feel a tremulous motion in the air passing through k. 
Such experiments may be extended to all solid bodies by placing 
upon them pieces of paper, or strewing them with fine sand. Hence, 

Vibrations J in the sounding body, are the immediate cawe of sound. 

604. Whatever may be the remoter cause of sound, vibrations 
must be considered as the immediate cause, since they always pre- 



Millington's Natural Philosophy, p. 123. 
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cede or Bccompaoy it, and since whatever afiects the yibration of a 
body, produces a correspondiog e&ct upon the qualities of the sounds 
which it emits, while those bodies whose sounds are similar, have 
something in common m their mode of vibration. 

605. All continued sounds, which remain in any degree uniform 
throughout their duration, are capable of being compared with each 
other in their degree of acuteness. When $ound$ are equally acute, 
they are said to have the same pitch; but when they differ in acute- 
ness, that sound which is more shrill is said to be acute, or tp have 
a higher pitch ; and that which is less shriU, is said to be grave, 
and to have a lower pitch, or a deeper tone. A difference in pitch 
forms the chief character by which musical sounds are distinguished 
from each other, and is the foundation of their use in music. In un- 
musical sounds, it generally holds a place subordinate to their other 
qualities. 

Musical sounds have occupied the attention of philosophers more 
than any other class of sounds. The superior precision with which 
the ear can estimate any variation in pitch, renders these sounds more 
easily compared ; and the vibration of the sonorous bodies which 
produce them, are, on account of their superior simplicity of form, 
more easily bvestigated.* 

606. Musical strings. — ^A musical string is of a uniform thick- 
ness, and is stretched between two points, by a force much greater 
than its weight. The strejtching force is generally conceived as meas- 
ured by the weight, which would occasion an equal tension, on the sup- 
position that the string is made fast at one end and passes over a pul- 
ley at the other, the latter being loaded with weights. In the usual 
mode of exciting a musical string, it vibrates on each side of its qui- 
escent position, the extremities being the only pomts which remain 
at rest. The sound which the string gives in this mode of vibration 
is called its fundamental sound. 

607. The pitch of the fundamental sound of musical strings, is 
found by experience to depend on three circumstances ; the length of 



^ Ed. Encyc. Art. Acoustics. 
Vol. II. 8 
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the stringy — ^hs weighty or quantity of matter, — ^and its tension. The 
tone becomes more acute as we increase the tension, or diminish 
either the length or the lyeight. The operation of these several cir- 
cumstances may be seen in a common violin. The pitch of any one 
of the strings is raised or lowered by turning the screw so as to in- 
crease or lessen its tension ; or, the tension remaining the same, high- 
er or lower notes are produced by the same string, by applying the 
fingers in such a manner as to shorten or lengthen the string which 
is vibrating ; or, both the tension and the length of the string remain- 
ing the same, the pitch is altered by making the string larger or 
smaller and thus increasing or diminishing its weight. 

608. The time of a double vibration^ is the time occupied by a 
string in passing from a point to which it is stretched on one side to 
the opposite extreme, and returning to the same point again. It has 
been demonstrated, that the time of a double vibration, expressed in 
parts of a second of time, will be found by the following operation : 

Multiply the number of inches described by a falling body in a 
second of timej by the weight which is equal to the force of tension; 
and by this product divide the weight of two inches of the string, 
extract the square root of the quotient, and multiply the root thus 
found by the length of the string in inches; the result wiU be the 
time of a double vibration expressed in parts of a second of time. 
Or, algebraically thus : — Let L represent the length of the string 
in inches ; to, the weight of an inch of the string ; t, a weight equiv- 
alent to the force of tension; g, the rate of a falling body =193; 
and T the time of a double vibration expressed ia seconds. Then 

T=L\/?^=L\/11^. 
^ gt ^ 193t 

609. As the distance of the string from its quiescent position, does 
not form an element of the algebraic expression, which is thus found 
for the time of a vibration, it follows that this time is independent of 
the distance. Hence, as in the pendulum, 

T%e vibrations of a string, fixed at both ends, are performed in 
equal times, whether the length of the vibrations be greater, or 
snudUr. 
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610. Upon this uDiformity in the times of vibration depends the 
uniformity of tone ; for if we employ a string of unequal thickness^ 
and consequently one whose vibrations are performed in difierem 
times, the sound is confused and variable, and any other mode by 
which we destroy the isochronism, produces a similar effect. The 
same law has been found to extend to all other cases of musical 
sounds ; and, therefore, we may conclude, that isochronitm in the 
vibraiicns of sonorous bodies^ is essential to their producing musical 
sounds. 

611. The number of vibrations performed by a string in a second 
of time, being inversely as the time of one vibration, it is expressed by 
the reciprocal of the formula denoting the time ; so that if N repre- 
sents the number of vibrations, we shall have the following expres- 

1^ v^l93r 
sion ; N= --. 

The frequency of vibration which this equation gives, is found to 
agree very exactly with the result of experiments performed with 
strings, whose vibrations are so slow as to admit of being numbered. 

6] 2. The relation between the number of vibrations performed by 
different strings^ may be expressed by a more simple formula ; for 
g and the number 2 being both constant quantities, they may, in this 

y/t 
case, be rejected, and we get the following expression : N « TZ/^ 

According, then, as we diminish the length of a string, and the weight 
of an inch of it, or increase its tension, we increase its frequency of 
vibration ; but equal changes in these circumstances do not produce 
equal effects. Thus, if in different strings their tension and the 
weight of an inch remain the same, their frequency of vibration wUl 

be inversely as their lengths; for then Nocy-. If we make the 

length one third, we triple the number of vibrations, and so for any 
other proportion. If the length and tension remain the same, 

N cc -yrr, or the number of vibrations is inversely as the square roots 
of the weights : consequently a string four times as heavy as another 
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wiQ vibrate half as fast. The bass strings in most instruments, 
have fine wire twisted round them to increase their quantity of matter, 
otherwise greater length must be resorted to for the production of 
similar tones. If the length and the weight of equal portions be the 
same, then N oc \//, or the fre^iency of vibration is a$ the square 
root of tension* Therefore, we must give the string of a violin four 
times the tension in order to make it vibrate twice as fast. 

618. Wind instruments.— In wind instruments, a column of con- 
fined air itself is the vibrating body ; and here the vibrations are lon- 
gitudinal instead of lateral, as is the case with strings. That it is 
really the air which is the sounding body in a flute, organ pipe, or 
other wind instrument, appears from the fact, that the materials, thick- 
ness, or other peculiarities of the pipe, are of no consequence. A 
pipe of paper and one of lead, glass, or wood, provided the dimen- 
sions are the same, produce, under similar circumstances, exactly the 
same tone as to pitch. If the qiudiiies of the tones produced by dif- 
ferent pipes diiSer, this is to be attributed to the friction of the air 
within them, setting, in feeble vibration, their own proper materiak.* 
The class of bodies vibrating longitudinally^ is not only more diver- 
sified in its powers than the other classes of sounding bodies, but 
also more extensive in the range of substances which it comprehends. 
A uniform rod under any solid substance, or a column of air con- 
tained in a cylindrical tube, whose diameter is every where equal, 
may have its vibration limited at both extremities by an immovable 
obstacle ; or both extremities may be at liberty ; or one extremity 
may be confined and the other disengaged. 

614. A column of air, or a rod of any substance, whether con- 
fined or free at both extremities, performs a double vibration in the 
same time that a minute impulse would occupy, when travelling in a 
medium of the substance through twice the length of the sonorous 
body ; and a body fixed at one extremity only, will occupy double 
that time. Hence, the number of vibrations performed in a second 
of time by a given body, is the same, whether that body be fixed at 
both extremities, or free at both ; and therefore its sound in these 

^ Herschel. 
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two cases riiould be the same. But if the body be fixed at one ex- 
tremity and free at the other, its length roust be reduced to one half, 
to make it give the same tone as in the two former cases. Thus, if 
we blow into a tube closed at one extremity, it will give the same tone 
as we procure by blowing into an open tube of double the length. 

615. The different pitch ot bodies vibrating longitudinally, and 
free at both extremities, depends on four circumstances, viz. their 
elasticity, the temporary rate at which their elasticity is increased by 
condensation, their length, and their specific gravity, the tone of a 
body being more acute, according as the elasticity, and the rate of 
its increase by condensation, are greater, or the length and specific 
gravity less. The length of the sonorous body is almost exclusively 
the only one of these circumstances which we have completely in 
our power ; and with regard to ordinary wind instruments, and all 
musical instruments where common air is the vibrating body, the 
length is the circumstance of most importance, since the elasticity, 
rate of condensation, and specific gravity are then nearly constant 
quantities. The change of specific gravity, however, to which the 
air is subject in consequence of changes of temperature, materially 
afibcts the pitch of wind instruments. The frequency of vibration 
of a column of air is found to be increased about ^V' ^V ^ elevation 
of 30^ Fahrenheit. Thus, the tone of an organ has been found to 
be higher in summer than in winter ; and flutes and other wind in- 
struments become gradually more acute as the included air is heated 
by the breath.* 

616. Bells. — ^If a bell be struck by a clapper on the inside, the 
bell is made to vibrate. The base of the bell is a circle ; but it has 
been found that, by striking any part of the circle on the inside, that 
part flies out, so that the diameter which passes through this part of 
ahe base, will be longer than the other diameters. The base is 
changed by the blow into the figure of an ellipse, whose longer axis 
passes through the part against which the clapper is thrown. The 
elasticity of ihe bell restores the figure of the base, and again elon- 
gates the bell in a direction opposite to the former ; and the two 



* Ed. Eneyc. Art Acoustics, 
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elliptical figures thus alternate with each other, growing smaller abd 
smaller, like the vibratioas of a peodulum when the moying force is 
withdrawn, until the sound dies away. We may be convinced by 
our senses, that the parts of the bell are in a vibratory motion while it 
sounds. If we lay the hand gently upon it, we shall feel this tremu- 
lous moiion, and even be able to stop it ; or if small pieces of paper 
be put upon the bell, its vibrations will set them in motion.* 

We may conceive the bell to be formed of an infinitude of rings, 
placed one above another from the base to the highest point. The 
rings situated nearer to the base, having a greater circumference, 
tend to perform their vibrations more slowly, while the rings nearer 
to the summit, whose circumferences are smaller, tend to produce 
vibrations oftener. These sounds will so coalesce as to produce a 
mixed sound, btermediate between those of the higher and lower 
rbg8.t 

Propagation of Sound* 

617. Air is, in general, the medium of sound. A bell struck 
under the receiver of an air pump, gives a feebler and feebler sound 
as the exhaustion proceeds, until, when the rarefaction is carried to 
a certain extent, it emits no sound at all.| Hence, on the summit of 
high mountains, where the air is naturally rare, sound ought to be 
weaker than at the general level of the earth ; and such is found to 
be the fact. Saussure relates that upon the top of Mount Blanc, the 
firing of a pistol made a report no louder than that of a child's toy- 
gun. A fact mentioned by travellers in Alpine countries, is explained 
on this principle. They see distinctly a huntsman on a neighboring 
eminence, and observe the flashes of his gun, but can scarcely hear 
the report, even when comparatively near thera4 

Yet meteoric bodies are said to give a distinct rumbling sound in 
passing through the air at the height of fifty miles, an altitude at 
which the air is rarefied to a degree exceeding the vacuum of the 



• Hatty's Nat PhU. I, 203 ; Partington's Manoal I, 257. 

t Hatty's Nat Phil. I, 306. 

X Herschel in Encyc. Metrop. II, 747. 

( Partington, I, 263. 
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air pump. Dr. Halley meDtions an instance of a meteor, whose ele- 
vation was at least sixty nine miles, exploding with a sound equal to 
" the report of a very great cannon, or broad side." Probably, how- 
ever, these sounds do not emanate from the meteor itself, but from 
fragments projected from it, which fall through the air to the ground. 
If the " rumbling sound" above mentioned, proceeds from the body 
of the meteor, it is necessary to suppose that the air is condensed 
before it to a great extent. On the other hand, when the elasticity 
of the air is augmented, either by condensation or heat, the force of 
sound is considerably increased. This effect has been experienced 
in the condensed air of diving bells. 

618. But what is the change wrought in the air by sounding 
bodies ? Let us take, for example, a cord of a stringed instrument, 
and suppose it struck as when played upon ; immediately all the 
points of that string will deviate more or less from the position which 
they occupied when the string was at rest, according as they are 
more or less distant from the points where the string is 6xed ; and 
the string will go and return alternately on this side, and on that side 
of its first situation, by a vibratory motion occasioned by its elasticity. 
The particles of air, contiguous to the different points of the string, 
assume motions similar to those of the respective points, that is, they 
move backwards and forwards with them. Each particle communi- 
cates motion to that which is next to it, that to a third, and so on, 
until the particles of air are reached which are in contact with the 
tympanum, or drum of the ear. The air then acts upon that mem- 
brane, by communicating to it its own vibrations, which the drum 
transmits to the auditory nerve ; and thence results the sensation of 
sound.* The agency of air, therefore, as the medium of sounds 
may be briefly expressed thus : 

Air receives from sounding bodies vibrations^ which it communis 
cates to the organs of hearing. 

* HaQy, I, 203. It is evident from the mechanical concussibn at- 
tending loud noises, that sound consists in a motion of the air itself 
communicated along it by virtue of its elasticity, as a tremor runs 
along a stretched rope. — Herschel on Sound, 
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619. In an open space, and in a serene atroosplierev wmnd is prcF^ 
pagated from the sounding body in all directions. Sounds, even the 
most powerful, when thus transmitted freely through the air, diminish 
rapidly in force, as they depart from their sources, and within modh 
erate distances wholly die away. What hw this dimmution follows, 
is not yet ascertained ; and is, indeed, in the present sute' of Acous- 
tics, incapable of determination. Some writers have supposed thai 
sound follows the common law of emanations radiating from a cen- 
ter, (Art. 11.) and, ccmsequently, that its intensity at difierent dis- 
tances from its source varies mversely as the square of the distance ;* 
but we can estimate the force of sounds by the ear alone ; an instru- 
ment of comparison whose decisions on this point vary with the bodi- 
ly state of the observer, and whose scale expresses no definite rela- 
tion but that of equality* 

620. Though sound has in general, at its origin, a tendency le 
difilise itself in all direcuons, it is sometimes more propagated in one 
direction than in others. A cannon seems much louder to those 
who stand immediately before it, than to those who are placed be- 
hind it. The same fact is illustrated by the speaking trumpet ; the 
person towards whom the instrument is directed, hears distinctly the 
words spoken through it, while those who are situated a litde to one 
side, hardly perceive any sound. 

621. Sound is in a great measure intercepted by the intervention 
of any solid obstacle between the hearer and the sonorous body. 
Thus, if while a bell is sounding, houses intervene between us and 
the bell, we hear it sound but faintly, compared with what we hear 
after we have turned the comer of the building. From this fact 
sound would seem to be propagated in straight lines. If, however, 
we speak through a tube, tbe voice will be wholly confined by the 
tube, and will follow its windings however tortuous ; hence we infer 
that sound is propagated not in right lines like radiant substances as 
heat aod light, but in undulations, after the manner of waves» such 
as follow when a stone is thrown into still water. 



^ Millington's N. Phil. p. 125. Epit. — ^Herschel on Sound, Encyc. 
MetropoL 11. 773. 
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621. Though air is the raost commoD medium of sound, yet it is 
not the only medium. Various other bodies, both solid and fluid, 
are excellent conductors of sound ; and the fainter sound of the bell 
when buildings intervene, as in the case supposed, (Art. 621.) arises 
from the fact, that sound poMses with difficulty from one medium into 
another. 

622. If a log of wood is scratched with a pin at one extremity, a 
person who applies his ear to the other extremity will hear the sound 
distinctly ; and when a long pole of wood is applied at one end to 
the teeth, the ticking of a watch may be heard at the other end, at a 
much greater distance, than when there is no medium of communi- 
cation but the air. The motion of a troop of cavalry is heard at a 
great distance by applying the ear close to the ground, and it is well 
known that dogs by this method first discover the approach of a 
stranger. 

623. The velocity of sound is progressive. Thus when a gun 
is fired at a distance from us, we perceive the flash some time 
before we hear the report. Thunder follows the lightning at a per- 
ceptible interval, although they are known to be cotemporaneous 
events. If a gun be fired at a certain known distance, and we ob- 
serve the interval between the flash and the report, we may obtain 
the rate at which sound passes, that is, the velocity of sound. Many 
years since. Dr. Derham made a number of accurate and diversified 
experiments on this subject, and fixed the velocity of sound at 11 42 
feet per second. The mean of a great number of experiments give 
the average velocity of 1130 feet per second ; but the velocity as de- 
termined by Derham, namely, 1142 feet per second, is that which 
has been generally admitted as the standard. Since, however, the 
transmission of sound depends on the elasticity of the medium, (Art. 
615.) causes which aflfect the elasticity, likewise affect the velocity of 
sound. Thus, the velocity is a little greater in warm than in cold 
sit, and consequently is somewhat influenced by climate.* M. 6ol- 
dingham, by a series of experiments made at Madras, found that the 
velocity of sound was affected even by the seasons of the year, in- 



• Partingtftn, I, 263. 
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creasbg regularly from the coldest to the hottest months, and after- 
wards regularly decreasing. Hence, for every degree of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer 1.14 feet Is allowed for the velocity of sound per 
second. A similar gradation in the velocity of sound at difierent 
seasons of the year, was observed by Capt. Parry in his experiments 
on sound within the frigid zone.* 

624. Satmd moves with a un^orm velocity; that is, it passes over 
equal spaces in equal times. This important fact was first ascertained 
by Derham, who found that it held good whether the sound were strong 
or feeble, whether it proceeded from a hammer or a cannon : in 
short, that neither the strength nor the origin of the sound made any 
diflbrence. M. Biot caused several airs to be played on a flute at 
the end of an iron pipe 3120 feet long, and the notes were distinctly 
heard by hhn at the other end, without the slightest derangement in 
the order or quality of the sounds. 

635. Tlie velocity of sound, however, when transmitted through 
the air, is slightly influenced by the strength and direction of the 
vrind. Dr. Derham found that when the wind is blowing in the di- 
rection of the sound, its velocity must be added to the .standard ve- 
locity of sound, and must be subtracted from it when opposed to it.f 
A transverse wind does not afl!bct the velocity of sound in the slight- 
est degree. 

626. Several distinguished philosophers, both of France and Hol- 
land, have recently made experiments on the velocity of sound under 
circumstances the most favorable to the attainment of accurate re- 
sults. A difliculty experienced by the earlier experimenters, as Der- 



• Phil. Trans. 1828, p. 97. 

t If a slonebe thrown into a still lake, the waves spread with equal 
rapidity in all directions, in circles whose center is the stone. If into 
a running river, still they furm circles, but their center is carried 
down the stream ; and, in point of fact, the wave arrives opposite to 
the point of the bank above the place where the stone fell, later than 
at a point at t&e same distance below it in proportion to the rapidity 
of the stream. — Herschel on Sound. 
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kam, arose from the want of a method of measuring a small fraelion 
of a second, and yet this was necessary where a variation of one hci»- 
dredth part of a second makes a difference of more than eleven feet 
in the result. The Dutch experimenters* employed a clock with a 
conical pendulum, capable of determining intervals to the hundredth 
of a second, by suddenly suspending the motion of the index without 
Slopping the clock. In the French experiments a kind of watch was 
used, one of whose hands performed a revolution in a second, and 
could be made to touch with its extremity the dial plate, at any in^ 
stant, and leave there a dot, without interrupting its motion of rota- 
tion, by the sudden pressure of a small lever ; to effect which it car^ 
ried with it a drop of printer's ink in a peculiar and ingenious species 
of dotting pen. By the use of these instruments, it was found prac- 
ticable to ascertain the interval between the sight of a flash, and the 
arrival of the report of a gun, with such precision as to destroy all 
material error in the result which might arise from this cause. Ac- 
cordingly, their results afibrded a striking agreement,— the experi- 
ments of the French gave for the velocity of sound, per second, 
1086.1 feet : those of the Dutch, 1089.42, both considering the air at 
the temperature of freezing water. But it is found that the velocity 
is increased 1.14 feet for every degree of Fahrenheit ; consequentlyt 
reducing the estimate to the temperature of 62}^, (which is the 
standard temperature of the Briush metrical system,) the velocity 
becomes 1124.19, as determined by the Dutch experimenters, which 
is deemed the most accurate result hitherto obtained. It may, there- 
fore, be stated in round numbers, that sound passes through air at 
the rate of nine thousand feet in eight seconds, or twelve miles and 
three fourths per minute, or seven hundred and sixty five miles an 
hour, which is about three fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth's 
equator. Hence, in latitude 42)^ if a gun were fired at the moment 
a star passes the meridian of any station, the sound would reach any 
other station exacdy west of it at the precise instant of the same 
Btar's arriving on its meridian ; that is, it would keep pace with the 
velocity of the earth at that place, as it turns on its axis, in the di- 
imal revolution.f 



* Moll, Vanbeck, &,e. 

t Herschel on Sound, in Encyc. Hetrop. II, 761. 
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627. From a knowledge of the velocity of sound, the diHem€€ of 
a sounding body may be estimated. Thus if the interval betweea 
seeing a flash of lightning, and hearing the thunder be six secoodsy 
the distance of the cloud is 6 X ] 142=6852 feet, or 1 ^^ miles. 

628. The air it a heittr conductor of sound when hmmid thm 
when dry. Thus, a bell is heard better just before a rain ; and this 
fact lends some countenance to an opinion of the ancients, that sound 
is heard better by night than by day. Humboldt was particularly 
struck with this fact, when he heard the noise of the great cataracts 
of Orinoco, which he describes as three times greater in the night 
than in the day.* 

629. The distance to which sound may be heard, will of courae 
vary with its force and various other circumstances which are inca- 
pable of being reduced to an exact law. Volcanoes, in South 
America, have sometimes been heard at the distance of three hun- 
dred miles; and naval engagements have been heard at the distance of 
iwo hundred miles. The unassisted human voice has been heard 
from Old to New Gibraltar, a distance of ten or twelve miles, the 
watch word AlFs Well given at the fomer place being heard at die 
latter. Sounds are heard to a much greater distance over water than 
over land, and farther on smooth than on rough surfaces. 

630. Liquids are good conductors of sound. Indeed, sound is 
conveyed with far greater velocity in water tlian in air, and this too 
in consequence of its greater elasticity; (Art. 615.) for, since water 
has been found, by Perkins and others, capable of compression and 
of restoring itself when the compressing force is removed, it is to 
be accounted not only elastic, but as exceeding aeriform bodies ia 
elasticity in proportion as the force required to compress it is greater. 
Dr. Franklin, having plunged his head below water, caused a perscm 
to strike two stones together beneath the surface, and heard the sound 

— »»»»^^— »^— ^ ■ II I »»^-^.^-^^P^«^.^-^»— ™ ' - - ■■■ill ^..^.^^ . ■ .^^^^m^ 

* Humboldt, however, accounts for the greater audibility of sounds 
by night than by day, from the absence of those ascending and de- 
scending currents of air which, while the sun is shining, impair the 
xmiformity of the medium, and thus diminish its conducting powers. 
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distinctly at the distnnce of more than half a mile. By similar ex- 
periments, it has been ascertatnedi that, though water is a much bet- 
ter conductor of sound than air, yet the sound is greatly enfeebled 
by passing out of one medium into the other. The most accurate 
experiments on this subject, are those made in the year 1826 by M« 
CoUadoD, in the Lake of Geneva. He caused a bell to be rung 
tinder water, and found that although the sound of the blow was well 
heard in the air directly above the bell, yet the intensity of the sound 
diminished very rapidly as the observer removed from its immediate 
neighborhood, and at the distance of two or three hundred yards, it 
could no longer be heard at all.* To conduct the sound from the 
water to the ear, a tin pipe was employed, which was plunged into the 
water, and the ear brought close to the upper end. By this contri- 
vance be was enabled to hear the strokes of the bell in water, at 
the distance of about nine miles. The velocity of sound under 
iwater, M. Colladon found to be four thousand seven hundred and 
eight feet, or nearly a mile, per second.f 

631. Solid subttances convey sound with various degrees offaeHi^ 
tjff but in general much better than air^ and as well or even better than 
fluids. By placing the ear against a long dry brick wall, and caus- 
ing a person at a considerable distance to strike it once with a ham- 
mer, the sound will be heard tuficCf because the wall will convey it 
with greater rapidity than the air, though each wiU bring it to the 
«ar.| The rate at which cast iron conducts sound, was ascertained 
t>y M. Biot in the following manner. He availed himself of the 
laying of a series of iron pipes to convey water to Paris. The pipes 
were about eight feet in length, and were connected together with 
small leaden rings. A bell being suspended within the cavity, at 
one end of the train of pipes, on striking the clapper at the same 
Instant against the side of the bell, and against the inside of the pipe, 

* It is inferred from this experiment, that sound is reflected by the 
«ame laws as light : when the direction is perpendicalar to the reflects 
ing surface, (in this case, the surface of the water,) it passes without 
veflection ; but the quantity reflected increases, as the angle of reflex* 
ion is more oblique. 

t HerscheL % Millington, p. 125. 
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two distioct sounds successively were heard by an observer sUtkned 
al the other extremity. With a train of iron pipes two thousand five 
hundred and fifty feet, or nearly half a mile in length, the interval be- 
tween the two sounds was found from a mean of two hundred trials, to 
be 1.79 seconds. But the transmission of sound through the internal 
c<dumn of air, would have taken 2.2 seconds ; which shows that the 
soimd occupied only .41 of a second in passing through the metaL 
From more direct trials, it was concluded that the exact mterval of 
time, during which the sound performed its passage through the sub- 
stance of the train of pipes, amounted to only the .26 of a second, 
showing that iron conducts sound about ten times as rapidly as air 
does.* 

632. If a string be tied to to a common fire shovel, and the two 
ends of the string be wound around the fore fingers of each hand, 
imd the fingers be placed in the ears, on striking the bottom of the 
shovel against an andiron or other solid body, very deep and heavy 
tones will be heard, and the vibrations of the metal will be clearly 
perceived* 

633. Sofids, as well as other bodies, owe their power of conduct- 
ing sound to their elasticity. By elasticity in a solid, however, is not 
meant, a power of undergoing great extensions and compressions, 



* Herschel observes, that from this determination we may estimate 
the time it requires to transmit force, (whether by pulling, pushing, 
or by a blow,) to any distance, by means of iron bars or chains. For 
every eleven thousand and ninety feet of distance (>» the velocity of 
sound per second in iron,) the pull, push, or blow will reach its point 
of action, one second after the moment of its first emanation from 
the first mover. In all moderate distances, then, the interval is utterly 
insensible. But, were the sun and the earth connected by an iron 
bar, no less than one thousand and seventy four days, or nearly three 
years, must elapse before a force applied at the sun could reach the 
earth, 'fhe force actually exerted by their mutual gravity may be 
proved to require no appreciable time for its transmission. How 
wonderful is this connexion ! — Herschel on Sound, Encyc. Meircp. 
n, 773. 
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after the manner of air, or India-rubber, and returning readily to ita 
former dimensions ; but rather what is commonly called hardnessj 
in contra-distinction to toughness, a violent resistance to the displace- 
ment of its molecules inter se in all directions. Thus the hardest 
solids are, in general, the most elastic, as glass, steel, and the 
hard brittle alloys of copper and tin, and in proportion as they are 
elastic, they are adapted to the free propagation of sound through 
their substance. But an important condition in their constitution is, 
that their substance be hamogencowj and their structure uniform. 
By the want of homogeneity and uniformity in the conducting me- 
dium, the sonorous pulses are every instant changing their medium, 
and the general wave is broken up into a multitude of non-coincident 
waves, emanating from difierent origins, and crossing and interfering 
with each other in all directions. Thus, a glass vessel contaning an 
e&rvescing liquor, cannot be made to ring, but gives a dead sound ; 
but as the effervescence subsides, the tone becomes clearer, and 
when the liquid is perfectly tranquil, the glass rings as usuaK* 

634. The great power of solid bodies to conduct sound is exem- 
plified in earthquakes, which are heard almost simultaneously in very 
distant parts of the earth. Musical boxes sound much louder when 
placed on a table or some solid support, than when the air affords the 
only conducting medium. It is easy to ascertain whether a kettle 
boils, by putting One end of a stick or poker on the lid, and the other 
end to the ear : the bubbling of the water, when it boils, appears 
louder than the rattling of a carriage in the streets. A slight blow 
given to the poker, of which the end is held to the ear, produces a 
sound which is even painfully loud.f 

635. A physician of Paris introduced into medical practice an in- 
strument, depending on the power of solid bodies to conduct sound, 
called the stethoscope^^ the object of which is to render audible the 
action of tlie heart and the neighboring organs. It consists of a 



• Herschel. 

t Arnott's El. Phys. I, 497. 

X (TTTiBog, the chest ; (rxocr/cj, to examine. 
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woodea cylinder, one end of which is appGed firmly lo the breast, 
while the other end is brought to the ear. By this means, the pro- 
cesses that are going on in the organs of respiration, and in the large 
blood vessel about the heart, may be distinctly heard ; and it is said 
that the stethoscope, when skillfully used, ** becomes the means of 
ascertaining some diseases in the chest, almost as effectually as if 
there were convenient windows for visual inspection."* 

636. Chladni and Jacquin, of Vienna, a few years since, made 
some experiments with a view to determine the sonorous properties 
of difierent gases.f A vessel being exhausted of common air and 
furnished with a bell, various gases were successively introduced and 
their efiects on the sound of the bell noted. A mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen gases in the same proporiiom as that in which they form 
atmospheric air, gave the same sound as air ; but when mixed in dif-» 
ferent proportions, the sound was varied accordingly. Pure oxygen 
gas gave sounds from nine to eleven tones higher than common air; 
in carbonic acid gas, the tones were lower ; but in hydrogen, the 
tones are much more acute.| 

Reflexion of Sound, 

637. Sounds are reflected by hard bodies, producing the well 
known phenomenon called an echo. If a straight line be drawn 
from the sounding body to the reflecting surface representing the 
course of the sound before reflexion, and another straight line be 
drawn from the reflecting surface, in the direction of the sound after 
reflexion, these two lines will make equal angles with that surface ; 
that is, when sound is reflected, the angle of reflexion is equal to th€ 
angle of incidence, 

638. The surfaces of various bodies, solids as well as fluids, 
have been found capable of reflecting sounds, viz. the sides of hills, 
houses, rocks, banks of earth, the large trunks of trees, the surface 
of water, especially at the bottom of a well, and sometimes even the 



• Dr. Amott t HaOy'a Nat. Phil. 1, 208,— Note, 

t Amott, I, 406. 
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douds.* It is therefore evident that in an extensive plain, or at sea, 
where there is no elevated body capable of reflecting sounds, no 
echo can be heard. It is hence easy to see why the poets, who con- 
vert Echo into an animated being, place her habitation near inoun- 
lains, rocks, and woods.f 

639. An echo is heard when a person stands in a position to hear 
both the original and the reflected sound ; and the interval will be 
greater or less according to the distance of the reflecting surface 
from the sounding body and from the hearer, and hence the interval 
may be made a measure of the distance. If the sound of the voice 
returns to the speaker in two seconds, the distance of the reflecting 
surface is one thousand one hundred and forty two feet, and in that 
proportion for other intervals. Thus, the breadth of a river may be 
ascertained when there is an echoing rock on the farther shore. A 
perpendicular mountain's side, or lofty cliffs, such as frequently skirt 
the sea coast, sometimes return an echo of the discharge of artillery, 
or of a clap of thunder, to the distance of many miles. | The num- 
ber of syllables that can be pronounced in half the interval, will be 
repeated distinctly ; but a greater number would be blended with 
the commencement of the echo.^ 

640. When a single obstacle reflects the sound, tlie echo is sim- 
ple; when there are several obstacles disposed at suitable distances, 
the echo is complex. Echoes of the latter kind have been observed 
which repeated the original sound forty tiroes. || Two parallel walls 
which mutually reverberate the sound, may produce a double or 
complex echo, with regard to an auditor placed in the intermediate 
space. The sound of artillery and of thunder, is frequently prolong- 
ed by reverberations in an uneven country. 

641. The furniture of a room, especially the softer kind, such 
as curtains or carpets, impair the qualities of sound by presenting 
surfaces unfavorable to vibrations. A crowded audience has a sim- 
ilar effect and increases the difficulty of speaking. Halls for music 

* Cavallo, II, 345. t HaQy. % Arnott, 

^ Cavallo, II, 347. | HaQy. 
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or declamation, should be constructed with plain bare walls. Alcoves, 
recesses, and vaulted ceilings produce reverberations which ofcen 
greatly impair tlie distinctness of elocution. Indeed the qualities of 
a room, in regard to sound, are modiGed by so many circumstances,* 
that the science of acoustics is worthy of more attention from the 
architect than it has generally received. Plane and smooth surfaces 
reflect sound without dispersing it, convex surfaces disperse it, and 
concave surfaces collect it. The concentration of sound by concave 
surfaces, produces many curious effects both in nature and art. 
There are remarkable situations where the sound from a cascade is 
concentrated by the surface of a neighboring cave, so completely, 
that a person accidentally bringing his ear into the focus, is astound- 
ed by a deafening noise. Sound issuing from the center of a circle 
is, by reflexion, returned to the center again, producing a very pow- 
erful echo.f Such effects are observed in the central parts of a cir- 
cular hall. An elliptical apartment conveys sound very perfectly 
from one focus to the other. A whisper uttered by a person in one 
focus of such a chamber, will be audible to a person in the other 
focus, though not heard by persons between. 

642. Whispering G(dleriesX &re constructed on this principle. 
Domes, as that of St. Paul's Cathedral, in I^ndon, sometimes ex- 

— — — ■ - - — ' — — ■■-., - — 

* The famous Dr. Saunderson, formerly Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, who had been blind from the time he 
was a year old, possessed such acuteness of hearing, that he not only 
distinguished persons with whom he had ever once conversed so long 
as to fix in his memory the sound of their voice, but he could also 
recognize places by observing the manner in which they modified 
sound. He could judge accurately of the size of a room, and of his 
distance from the wall ; and if ever he had walked over a pavement 
in courts, or piazzas, and was conducted thither again, he could tell 
his exact situation, by the note which the place sounded, 

t If a spherical room could be constructed of perfectly solid mate- 
rials, perfectly polished, and a sound were to issue from the voice of 
a person in the center, there would be an accumulation of echo at the 
center, which would probably be destructive of the organs of hearing. 
— Latrobe in Ed. Encyc. 

X The Hall of Secrets, as it is called, in the Observatory at Paris, 
is a whispering gallery. This hall is of an octagonal form, with 
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Ubit the same curious proper^.* Concave surfaces facing each 
other, as two alcoves in a garden, or covered recesses on opposite 
sides of a street or bridge, will enable persons seated in their foci to 
converse by whispers, notwiihstdnding louder noises in the space be- 
tween, and without themselves being overheard in that space.f A 
notorious instance of a sound-collecting surface, was the ear ofDio^ 
nysku, in the dungeons of Syracuse. The roof of the prison was 
so formed as to collect the words, and even whispers of the unhappy 
prisoners, and to direct them along a hidden conduit to the place 
where the tyrant sat listening. The wide spread sail of a ship, ren- 
dered concave by a gentle breeze, is also a good collector of sound. 
Dr. Amott^ relates an instance where the ringing of the bells at St* 
Salvador on the coast of Brazil, was heard on board a ship at the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles from land. 

643. The most frequent instances of the reflexion of sound, are 

from surfaces which may be considered as plane. In these, the 

sound issuing from any point seems, after reflexion, to proceed from 

a point equally distant, and similarly situated, on the other side of 

the reflecting surface ; the phenomena differing a little according to 

the position of the speaker, wiih respect to the body which occasions 

the reflexion. If a person's voice strike any surface perpendicular^ 

Ij, it will be reflected back in the same line ; and the time occupied 

between the utterance of the sound, and its arrival again at the 

speaker, will be equal to the time in which the sound travels through 

twice the distance between the speaker and the reflecting surface. 

The interval, therefore, between setting out and returning will be 

found by the following rule. Let a'^^the intervals in seconds, and 

^sstwice the distance from the sounding body to the reflecting sur- 

d 
(ace; then I : 1142: .'a? : d '^'■^'^TTIo* If» therefore, the distance 



cloister arches, or arched by portions of a cylinder, which meet at 
angles, corresponding to those formed by the sides of the building. 
The speaker applies his mouth very near to the wall to one of the 
angles, and the person situated at the opposite angle hears his voice 
distinctly. 
* Cavallo. t Arnott t ^l* Phys. I, 605. 
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19 less than forty eight feet, the interval of time between the speak- 
er's hearing the direct and the reflected sounds, will be less than y\ 
of a second, and the two sounds will seem to coalesce and form but 
one sound ; but if the distance exceeds forty eight feet, then the 
interval will be greater than tV of a second, and as this interval can 
be discerned by the ear, the two sounds will be separate, and will 
form an echo.* 

644. The rolling of thunder has been attributed to echoes among 
the clouds ; and that such is the case has been ascertained by direct 
observation on the sound of cannon. Under a perfectly clear sky, 
the explosion of guns is heard single and sharp, while, when the sky 
is overcast, or when a large cloud comes over bead, the reports are 
accompanied by a continued roll, like thunder, and occasionally a 
double report arises from*a single shot.f 

, 645. The continued sound of distant thunder, which is sometimes 
prolonged for many seconds, is not always owing to reverberation, but 
frequently arises simply from the different distances of the same flash. 
Although the progress of a flash of lightning through the air were 
absolutely instantaneous, still, if its path were in a line that would car- 
ry it farther from the ear in one place than in another, there would 
be a corresponding difierence in the times at which the sound gene- 
rated in different portions of the path would reach the ear. Herschel 
observes, that if (as is almost always the case) the flash be zigzag, 
and composed of broken rectilinear and curvilinear portions, some 
concave, some convex to the ear ; and especially, if the principal 
trunk separates itiXo many branckes, each breaking its own way through 
the air, and each becoming a separate source of thunder, all the vari- 
eties of that awful sound are easily accounted for.} 

646. The Speaking Trumpet has been supposed by most writers 
on sound, to owe its peculiar properties, to its multiplying sound by nu- 
merous reflexions. Hence is suggested the form of a parabolic conoid, 
or a tube, the section of which is a parabola, the place of the mouth 

* Edinburgh En eye. Art. Acoustics. f Herschel. 

X Herschel on Sound, Encyc. Metrop. H, 764. 
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being at the focus of the parabola. The vibrations emanating from the 
mouth would then be reflected into straight lines parallel with the 
axis of the trumpet, and would thus go forward in a collected body 
to a distant point.* And, since such a form is also favorable for 
coUecting distinct sounds into one pdint, the same figure is proposed 
as most suiuble for the Ear Trumpet, But the sound of these instru- 
ments may be regarded as merely the longitudinal vibration (Art- 
613.) of a body of air, to which momentum is given in the directioD 
of the axis, not by reflexion from the sides but by the direct impulse 
of the mouth.f The ancients were acquainted with the speaking 
trumpet. Alexander the Great is said to have had a bom, by means 
of which he could give orders to his whole army at once.| 

^47. Sound may be conveyed to a much greater distance by be-- 
ing <:onfined, during its whole transmission, within a pipe. Pipes 
used for this purpose are called Acoustic Tubes. Such tubes are fre- 
quently employed in public houses for conveying orders to the atten* 
dants. Dr. Herschel employed a similar tube attached to his for^ 
feet telescope, for communicating his observations to an assistant^ 
who sat in a small house near the instrument ; and thus, under cover^ 
noted them down, and the particular time in which they were made- 
Acoustic tubes are commonly of a cylindrical form, and have at each 
extremity a mouth-pipe iike that of a speaking trumpet, to which 
either the mouth or ear is applied, according as the person is speak- 
mg or listening to another. In the deception called the Invisible CHrlf 
die sound of the voice is transmitted and returned through acoustic 
tubes. 

'648. Ventriloquism does not, as is frequently supposed, depend 
on the reflexion of sound, but wholly on the inaccuracy with whick 
the ear judges of the direction from which sound proceeds; enabling 
the performer by a variation of his tone of voice, and by seeming not 
to move his lips, to persuade the spectators that the sound proceeds 
from some object to which he has diverted their attention. The \mw 
tations of different sounds by which the ventriloquist is able to perso;^ 

• Dr. Young, Nat. Phil. I, 376. 

t Ed. Encyc. II, US, t Enfield's Sclent. Rec. p. 167. 
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Date a variety of characters, and to represent them as engaged in an 
animated dialogue with each other, are usually limited to a compara- 
tively small number, which have been acquired and rendered very 
familiar by long practice. Hence, like the performer on a musical 
instrument, be makes his transitions from one sound to another with 
a facility which can be acquu^d only by the force of habit. 

649* Sounding Boards were formerly constructed over the desks 
of public speakers/ particularly in churches, with the view of aiding 
the powers of the voice* Their efficacy depended on the reflexion 
of the sound ; for, being near the speaker, the echo or reflected 
sound, uniting itself with the direct sound, would augment its force or 
k>udnessv In stringed instruments, however, as the violin, the sound- 
ing board acts by receiving vibrations from the string. Thus by im- 
|)eUing the air with a greater surface, it produces a more powerful 
sonnd than the string alone. Hence, if some weight (called a mute,) 
48 a penknife partly open, be attached to the bridge of a violin, the 
sound is greatly deadened, the vibrations of the string being thus pre- 
vented firom extending to the sounding board.* 

650. The concave, undulatbg, and perfectly poUshed surface of 
many sea shells, fits them to catch, to concentrate, and to return the 
pulses of all sounds that happen to be trembling about them, so as to 
INroduce that curious resonance from within, which resembles the dis- 
tant murmur of the ocean.f The organs of speech and of hearing 
lieve a mechanical structure most skilfully adapted to the peculiar 
nature of sound. 

The human voice depends principally on the vibrations of the mem- 
branes of the gloUiif excited by a current of air which they alternate- 
ly interrupt and suflfer to pass; the sounds being also modified in their 
anbsequent pirogress through the mouth.l 

€61. The parts of the ear, and the progress of sound to the senti- 
ent nerve, may be simply described as follows. 



* Ed. Encyc U, 119. t Arnott. 

i Yonng^s Lecturest I, 401. 
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(1.) There is externally a wide mouth- Fig. 117. 

ed tube or ear trumpet a for catching and 
concentrating the pulses of sound. In 
many animals it is movable, so that they 
can direct it to the place from which the 
sound comes. 

(2.) The sound concentrated at the bottom of the ear-tube, falls 
upon a membrane stretched like the top of an ordinary drum, over 
the tympanum or drum of the ear, 6, and causes it to vibrate. That 
its motion may be free, the air contained within the drum has 
free communication with the external air by the open passage ^^ call- 
ed the Eustachian tube, leading to the back of the mouth. A de- 
gree of deafness ensues when this tube is obstructed by wax. 

(3.) The vibrations of the tympanum are conveyed further inwards 
by a chain of four bones, (not here represented on account of their 
minuteness) reaching from the centre of the tympanum to the oval 
door or window of the labyrinth e. 

(4.) The labyrinth, or complex inner compartment of the ear, 
over which the nerve of hearing is spread as a lining, is full of water; 
and therefore, when the vibrations of the tympanum acting through 
the chain of bones (3.) are communicated to this fluid, they are in- 
stantly felt over the whole cavity (Art. 446.) The labyrinth consists 
of the veitibuh e, the three semicircvlar canals c, imbedded in the 
bard bone, and of a winding cavity d called the cochlea^ like that of a 
snail shell, in which fibres, stretched across like harp-strings, consti* 
tute the lyra. The exact uses of these various parts are not yet 
perfectly known. The membrane of the tympanum may be pierced, 
and the chain of bones may be broken, without loss of hearing.* 

Philosophical Principles of Music. 

652. On this subject, we have room for only a few leading prin- 
ciples. 

When separate sounds are repeated with a certain degree of fre- 
quency, the ear loses the power of distinguishing the intervals, and 



• Dr. Arnott, EL Phys. Vol. I, p. 507. 
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they appear united in one continued sound. By this roeans also 
sounds harsh and dissonant in themselves, form a soft and agreeable 
tone. Any sound whatever repeated not less than thirty or forty 
tinies in a second, excites in the hearer the sensation of a musical 
note. Nothing is more unlike a musical sound than that of a quill 
drawn slowly across the teeth of a coarse comb ; but when the quill 
is applied to the teeth of a wheel whirling at such a rate that 720 
teetli pass under the quill in a second, a very soft, clear note is 
heard.* In like manner the vibrations of a long harp-string, while 
it is very slack, are separately visible, and the pulses produced by it 
in the air are separately audible ; but as it is gradually tightened, its 
vibrations quicken, and the eye soon sees, when it is moving, only a 
broad shadowy plane ; the distinct sounds which the ear lately per* 
ceived, run together, owing to the shortness of the intervals, and are 
heard as one uniform continued tone, which constitutes the note or 
sound proper to the string.f 

Nature presents us with numerous examples of a musical sound 
produced by the rapid succession of an individual sound, not at all 
musical in itself. The hum of winged insects, produced by the fre- 
quent motion of their wings, the murmur of a forest occasioned by 
the agitation of the leaves and boughs, and the sublime roar of the 
ocean constituted of the separate sounds produced by innumerable 
waves, are familiar examples of the operation of this principle. 

653. Musical intervals^ or sounds differing from each other in 
pitch by a certain interval, are found by experience to be peculiarly 
agreeable to the human ear, a fact for which we can assign no reason 
except that such is the constitution of the mind.;( Birds may some- 
times exhibit a fine voice ; but their singing is not musical, having 
nothing to do with musical intervals.^ 

Musical sounds have certain ratios to one another, and are thus 
brought into the province of Mathematics, because the number of vi- 
brations which produce one musical note, has a constant ratio to the 
number which produces another musical note. Thus, if we dimio* 



• Robison's Mech. Phil IV, 404. t Arnott. 

X Flayfair's Outlines, I, 274. ^ Cavallo. 
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ish tbe length of a musical string one half, we double the number of 
its vibrations in a given time, (Art. 612.) and it gives a sound eight 
notes higher in the scale than that given by the whole string. There- 
fore, these sounds are represented by tbe numbers 2 and 1, and are 
said to be in tlie ratio of 2 to 1. The upper note is said to be the 
octave of the lower ; and from its great resemblance to the funda* 
mental note, or that afforded by the whole string, it is considered as 
the commencement of a repetition of the same series ; so that all au- 
dible sounds are considered as repetitions of a series contained with- 
in the interval of an octave.* 

654. The length of the entire string being called 1, the respective 
lengths of the strings which sound the eight notes, are, {i 1) !> §> !» 
t'j, |. The sound given by the whole string, which is denoted by 1, 
is called tbe key note, and the other notes are called, respectively, the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, and the fractions 
denote the relation of each note in the scale to the key note. Sbce 
the number of vibrations is inversely as the length of the string, (Art. 
612.) these fractions inverted will express the number of vibrations 
which produces the several notes of the scale respectively. Thus f 
denotes that the string which sounds the next note above the key note 
vibrates 9 times, while the whole string vibrates 8 times. Hence the 
series expressing the number of vibrations which produce the notes of 
the scale, are 1, f , {, |, |, f , V, 2. 

But, on reducing these numbers to a common denominator, and 
taking their numerators, (which express the ratios of the fractions,)f 
we have the following series, 

24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 46, 48. 
Hence, we have the following proposition. 

ffa string be divided^ so that the number of vibrations performed 
iy each part in a given iime^ shall be in the ratio respectively of the 
numbers 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48, the sounds of the first seven 
VfiU be perceived as increasing in acuteness one above another ^ from 
the first to the kut, and unU yield the notes from the combinations of 
which aU musical effects are produced. % 



• Young, II, 393. t Day's Algebra, Art. 360, Cor. 1. 

1 Playfair's Outlines, I, 273. 
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655. By inspecUng the last series of numbers, namely, that which 
expresses the relation between the successive notes of the diatonic 
scale, we shall perceive that the ratios between two succes«ve num- 
bers, and of course the intervals between the several notes of the 
scale, are not all equal to each other. 

27 to 24 is that of 

30 to 27 « 

32 to 30 « 

36 to 32 " 

40 to 36 " 

45 to 40 « 

48 to 45 '« 16:15 

Hence it appears that there are in the musical scale three sorts of 
intervals, of which three bear to the fundamental or key note the ra- 
tio of 9 to 8, two that of 10 to 9, and two more that of 16 to 15. 
The first of these intervals being the largest, is denominated the ma^ 
jar tone, the second the minor tone^ and the third the semitone. The 
scale therefore is made up of three major, two minor, and two semi- 
tones, as represented in the table. 

656. After ascending through the first seven notes of the scale, 
we arrive, as has been already intimated, (Art. 653.) at a note which 
seems to be only a repetition of the first ; hence it commences a new 
series of seven notes analogous to the former series, each note beii^ 
an oeiave above the corresponding note in that series, and therefore 
implying vibrations twice as rapid. A third series is constituted io 
the same manner, called the do^le oeiave^ in which the lengths of 
the string are j of those in the first part of the scale. 

657. All musical sounds are computed to be contained between 
ten octaves ; so that the number of vibrations in a given time that 
yields the gravest note, is to that which yields the most acute, as 1 
to 2> •, that is, as 1 : 1024.* 

658. When the vibrations are less numerous than about 16 per 
second, the ear loses the impression of a continued sound, and per- 

• Playfiiir's Outlines, 1, 274. 
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cetves, first, a fluttering noise, then a quick rattle, then a succession 
of distinct sounds capable of being counted. On the other hand, 
when the frequency of the vibrations exceeds a certain limit, all 
sense of pitch is lost ; a shrill squeak, or chirp, only is heard ; and, 
what is very remarkable, many" individuals, no way inclined to deaf- 
ness, are altogether insensible to very acute sounds, even such as 
painfully afiect others. This singular observation is due to Doctor 
Wollaston.* Nothing can be more surprising than to see two per- 
sons, neither of them deaf, the one complaining of the penetrating 
shrillness of a sound, while the other maintains that there is no sound 
at alLf Few musical instruments comprehend more than six oc- 
taves, and the human voice has only from one to three, the male 
voice being in pitch an octave lower than the female.^ 

659. The intervals of the diatonic scale, are denoted by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet. A, B, C, D, E, F, G ; which are re- 
peated usually in small letters a, 6, c, &c. in the higher series. 

A succession of single musical sounds, constitutes melody ; the 
combination of such sounds, at proper intervals, forms chorda ; and a 
succession of chords constitutes harmony. Two notes produced by 
an equal number of vibrauons in a given time, and of course giving 
the same sound, are said to be in unison. The relation between a 
note and its octave is, next after that of the unison, the most perfect 
m nature ; and when the two notes are sounded at the same time, 
they almost entirely unite.^ The fifth (Art. 654.) constitutes the 
next most perfect chord, while the second and the seventh are pe- 
culiarly harsh discords. By examining the scale of vibrations in Art. 
654, we shall perceive that the chords are characterized by frequent 
coincidences of vibration^ while in the discords such coincidences are 
more rare. Thus in the unison, the vibrations are perfectly isochro- 
nous ; in the octave the two coincide at the end of every vibration of 
the longer string, the shorter meanwhile performing just two vibra- 
tions ; and in the fifth, they coincide at the end of every two vibra- 
tions of the longer string, the shorter vibrating three times in the same 



• Phil. TrantfBC. 1820. t Herachel. 
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period. But in the second, the longer and shorter yibratioos can 
coincide only after eight of the longer and nine of the shorter, and io 
the seventh, only after eight of the longer and fifteen of the shorter. 
Hence the concord is more perfect as the common period is diorter.* 
Musical intervals therefore are divided into chords and discords. 
The octave, the major fifth, the major and minor thirds, the major 
and minor sixths, are concords, and are pleasing in themselves. The 
seconds, the sevenths, the minor fifth and major fourths, are discords. 
The chord consisting of the fundamental note with its third and fifth, 
and called the harmonic triad, forms the most perfect harmony, and 
contains the constituent parts of the most simple and natural melo- 
dies.f 

660. Discords^ however, are employed in musical composition ; 
but their use is limited by special rules. Of the occasion and man- 
ner of introducing them, the following extract from Burney*s Histo- 
ry of Music, will give the learner a general idea. *' While harmony 
was refining and receiving new combinations, it was found, like other 
sweet and luscious things to want qualification to keep off languor 
and satiety, when some bold musician bad the courage and address 
to render it piquant and interesting, by means of discords, in order 
to stimulate attention ; and thus by giving the ear a momentary un- 
easiness, and keeping it in suspense, its delight became the more ex- 
quisite, when the discordant difiicuhy was solved. Discord in musi- 
cal composition, however, does not consist in the excess or defect of 
intervals, which, when false, produce jargon, not music ; but in the 
warrantable and artful use of such combinations as, though too disa- 
greeable for the ear to dwell upon, or to finish a musical period, yet 
so necessary are they to modern counterpoint, and modem ears, that 
harmony without their relief, would satiate, and lose many of its beau- 
tiful effects." 

661. When a long string is made to vibrate, there are heard not 
only the note belonging to the whole length of the string, but abo 
more feebly the subordinate notes belonging to its half, its third, its 



• Young's N. Phil. I, 391. \ Young. 
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fourth, &c. thus giving to a single sound the effect of hannony. 
Hence such subordinate sounds are called, with respect to the prin- 
cipal sound, its Harmonics. Often the subordinate sounds swell 
with such force as to overpower for a time the fundamental note ; 
and then if the string be carefully examined, it will be found to be 
▼ibratiog, not as a whole, but in two, three, or four, distinct portions, 
with points of rest between them.* The sounds thus belonging to a 
snngle string, and produced by its spontaneous division into different 
numbers of equal parts, constitute, when heard together or in succes- 
sion, the simple music of nature herself. It is produced in the most 
perfect manner by the JEolian Harp. 

662. Hence arises what is denominated the sympathy of sounds. 
If two cords equally stretched, and in all other respects similar, but 
one only half, one third, or some other aliquot part of the length of 
the other, be placed side by side, and the shorter be struck or sound- 
ed, the vibration will be communicated to the longer by the interven- 
tion of the air, which will thus at once be thrown into a mode of vi- 
bration in which the whole length is divided into segments, each equal 
Co the shorter string. Here the vibrations imparted to the string that 
is struck, are communicated to the aerial pulsations, which will im- 
press on any body capable of vibrating in their ottm time an actual 
vibratory motion ; and if a body is susceptible of a number of modes 
of vibration performed in different times, that mode only will be exci- 
ted which is syndironous toith the aerial pulsations. All other motions, 
thou^ they may be excited for a moment by one pulsation, will be 
extinguished by a subsequent one. Hence, if two cords have any 
mode of vibration in common, that mode may be excited by sympa- 
thy in either of them when the other is sounded, and that only. For 
example, if the length of one cord is to that of the other as 2 : 3, 
and if either be set vibrating, the mode of vibration, corresponding 
to a division of the former into two, and of the latter into three seg- 
ments, will, if it exists in the one, be communicated by sympathy to 
the other. In the vibrations of cords, which from their small sur- 



• Arnott, EL Phys. I, 478 ; Young's Nat. Phil. I, 382 ; HaQy's 
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face can receive bat a trifling impulse from the air, the sounds and 
motions excited by this sort of sympathetic communication are fee- 
ble ; but in vibrating bodies which present a large surface, (bey be* 
come very great. It is a pretty well authenticated feat performed 
by persons of clear and powerful voice, to break a drinking*giass by 
singing its proper fundamental note close to it« Looking*glasses also 
are said to have been occasionally broken by music, the excursions 
of their molecules in the vibrations into which they are thrown being 
80 great as to strain them beyond the limits of their cohesion.* 

663. The theory of Musical Instruments will be readily under- 
stood from the principles already explained. It will be seen that 
they all owe their power of producing musical sounds to their sus- 
ceptibility of vibrations ; that the force or loudness of the sounds 
they affi)rd depends on the length of the vibrations, and the graveness 
or acuteness of the sound, in other words the pitch, on their slou^ 
ness or frequency; and that their chords depend, in general, upon 

frequency of coincidence in the vibrations that affi>rd the several 
sounds of the concord. 

664. The nature of stringed instruments may be learned from the 
wiolin* Here the strings are of the same length, but differ in weight 
and tensbn ; those designed to aflbrd the lower notes being heavier 
and less strained, and those for the higher notes being lighter and 
more tense. The lengths, moreover, are altered by applying the 
fingers. The several strings are usually so adjusted to each other, 
that is, so tunedf that any two contiguous strings make n, fifth. Hence 
the fourth or highest stop on one string brings it into unison with the 
string above ; and the third stop on any string forms an octave with 
the open string next below. On account of this power of altering the 
effective lengths of the strings at pleasure, of developing the harmonic 
sounds by a skilful application of the fingers, and of varying con- 
stantly the degrees of fullness or force in each sound by a dexterous 
use of the bow, the violin becomes in the hands of an accomplished 
performer, an instrument of great power and compass, while it is ca- 
pable of greater variety than any other musical instrument. 



* Herschel on Sound. 
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665. The fiutt aflbids an example of wind instruments. Here 
the vibrating body is a column of air to which different lengths are 
given by means of the stops which are opened and closed by the fin* 
gers. The rapidity of the vibrations, and consequently the pitch, is 
also changed a whole octave by the management of the breath. 

In mixed wind instruments, the vibrations or alternations of solid 
bodies are made to cooperate with the vibrations of a given portion 
of air. Thus, in the trumpet, and in horns of various kinds, the force 
of inflation, and perhaps the degree of tension of the lips, determines 
the number of parts into which the tube is divided, and the harmonic 
which is produced. The hautboy and clarionett have mouth-pieces 
of difierent forms, made of reeds or canes ; and the reed-pipes of an 
organ, of various constructions, are furnished with an elastic plate of 
metal, which vibrates in unison with the column of air which they 
contain. An organ generally consists of a number of different series 
of pipes, so arranged, that, by means of registers, the air pro- 
ceeding from the bellows may be admitted to supply each series, or 
excluded from it at pleasure ; and a valve is opened when the pro- 
per key is touched, which causes all the pipes belonging to the note, 
in those series of which the registers are open, to sound at once. 
These pipes are not only such as are in unison, but frequently also 
one or more octaves above and below the principal note, and some- 
times also twelfths and seventeenths, imitating the series of natural 
harmonics.* 



• Young's Lects. I, 402. 
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PART IV. — ELECTRICITY. 



666. Elbctricitt is a term derived from ^Xcxrpovy the Greek 
word for amber ^^ that being the substance in which a property of 
the agent now denominated Electricity was 6rst observed. 

The ancient Greek philosophers were acquainted with the fact 
that amber, when rubbed, acquires the property of attracting light 
bodies ; hence the effect was denominated dedrkal ; and, in later 
times, the term ElectricUy has been used to denote both the on- 
known cause of electrical phenomena, and the icience which treats of 
electrical phenomena and their causes. 

667. The science of Electricity Is hardly more remarkable on ac- 
count of its surprising and beautiful phenomena, than it is curious in 
its history. The first observation recorded of it was made by Thales 
of Miletus,f who ascribed it to the functions of some hidden animal.^ 
Theophrastus,§ the natural historian, mentions a stone called lyn- 
curium (supposed to be the tourmalin of modem mineralogists) pos- 
sessing the property of attraction as well as amber. He observes 
that it is said not only to attract straws and small pieces of sticks, 
but even copper and iron, if they be finely divided. || This is near- 

* Amber is a resinous substance having the appearance of indurated 
honey. It sometimes nalnrally exhibits the shape of water-worn peb- 
bles. When heated it exhales a highly agreeable odor. From its 
scarcity it bears a high price. Much of the amber found in the mar- 
ket is brought from Prussia, where it is found in mines, or loosely 
scattered along the sea coast ; and it is found in other countries, im- 
bedded in a peculiar kind of sand and gravel. 

t Sometimes styled the *' father of Grecian philosophy.*' Flour- 
ished 600 years before the Christian era. 

X Priestley's History of Electricity, p. 1. 

^ Lived at Athens, 300 years B. C. 

I To Xurxojpiov ?Xxfi yap Cj(f^ep rh ^Xsx7poy. ol Si ^otftv ou fiiovov xap^i} xoti 

^-Theophrastus ^rs pi rtM Xi^eov. 
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I7 the aiDouot of what was known of Electricity by the ancients ; 
nor, so far as is known, was there a single important fact added to 
this science for the period of nineteen centuries. 

668. In the year 1600, Dr. Qilbert, an English philosopher, pub- 
lished a work on Magnetisna, comprising also many observations on 
Electricity. He knew nothing more of this agent, however, than as a 
power of attraction. Little was added to the knowledge of Oilbert 
on this subject until the latter part of the same century, when, after 
the establishment of the Royal Society of London, and of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris, philosophical experiments began to be pros- 
ecuted with a zeal before unknown. Boyle* discovered a number 
of interesting facts in Electricity, and Oiio Guericke\ constructed the 
first electrical machine, using a globe of sulphur, instead of the glass 
cylinder at present employed. 

But the first sixty years of the eighteenth century, may be 
remembered as the period when the greatest discoveries in Elec- 



* Honorable Robert Boyle, an English philosopher, lived in the 
reign of Charles the Second and flourished about the year 1670. He 
was one of the founders of the Royal Society of London, and was a 
very zealous and diligent experimentalist, and distinguished for his vir- 
tues and piety. Though the facts discovered by Boyle were valuable 
contributions to the science, yet it may serve to show the absurd no- 
tions which prevailed at that time on points of theory, to recite his 
veiws of electrical attraction. He supposed that an excited body 
emitted a glutinous effluvium, which laid hold of small bodies in its 
way, and, in its return to the body which emitted it, carried them 
back with it. — Priestley^s Hist. Elec. p. 7. 

t Otto Guericke of Magdeburg in Germany, better known as the 
inventor of the air-pump. He was contemporary with Boyle, and 
united an inventive talent with a taste for philosophical experiments* 
His electrical machine conisted of a globe of sulphur made by melting 
that substance in a hollow globe of glass, and then removing the glass 
by breaking it. This globe he mounted upon an axis, and whirled it 
in a wooden frame, rubbing it at the same time with his hand. Gner- 
icke first observed the electric spark. 

Vol. n. 12 
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tricity were m^de. Grey* in England, DuFat/\ in France, and 
Franklin'^, in America, are the names most distinguished in the his- 
tory of this period. Each of these individuals made numerous and 
important discoveries ; and the last two severally proposed hypoth- 
eses to account for the phenomena of electricity, hypotheses which 
have ever since divided the opinions of electricians. 

For the sake of convenience, the term electric fluid is employed, 
without however, implying any thing more than the unknovm cause 
of electrical phenomena, whatever that cause may be. 



* Stephen Grey a pensioner of the British government — flourished 
about the year 1730 — made numerous discoveries, the most important 
of which was the division of bodies into conductors and non-conduC' 
tors. 

t Du Fay, was a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, — 
flourished about the year 1733 — he discovered, among other things, 
the influence of moisture upon the conducting power of bodies — 
the fact that electrified attract unelectrified bodies — and the two diffe* 
rent kinds of Electricity^ the vitreous and resinous or positive and ne- 
gative. 

% Dr. Franklin commenced his labors in electricity in 1747. The 
results of his experiments and observations were communicated in 
several letters addressed to Peter Collinson, Esq. of London, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, written at diflferent times from 1747 to 1754. 
•• Nothing (says Dr. Priestley's Hist. Elec. page 159.) was ever writ- 
ten upon the subject of Electricity, which was more generally read 
and admired in all parts of Europe than these letters. There is hard- 
ly any European language into which they have not been translated ; 
and, as if this was not sufficient to make them properly known, a 
translation of them has lately been made into Latin. It is not easy to 
say, whether we are most pleased, with the simplicity and perspicuity 
with which these letters are written, the modesty with which the au- 
thor proposes every hypothesis of his own, or the noble frankness 
with which he relates his mistakes, when they were corrected by sub* 
sequent experiments." 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE. 



669. The most general effect by which the presence of electrici- 
tj is manifested is attraction* Thus, when a glass tube is rubbed 
with a dry silk or woollen cloth, it acquires the property of attract- 
ing light bodies, as cotton, feathers, &£c. When, by any process, a 
body is made to give signs of electricity, it is said to be excited. 
When a body receives the electric fluid from an excited body, it is 
said to be electrified. Since there is found to be a great difier- 
ence in bodies in regard to the power of transmitting electricity, 
all bodies are divided into two classes conductors and non-con- 
ductors. Conductors are bodies through which the electric fluid 
passes readily; non-conductors are bodies through which the electric 
fluid either does not pass at all, or but very slowly. The latter bodies 
are also denominated electrics^ because it is by the friction of bodies of 
this class that electricity is usually excited. An electrified body is 
said to be insulated^ when its connexion with other bodies is formed 
by means of non-conductors, so that its electricity is prevented from 
escaping. Instruments employed to detect the presence of electri- 
city are denominated electroscopes ; such as are employed to estimate 
its comparative quantity, are called electrometers. This distinct- 
ion however is neglected by some w^riters, and, to avoid the unneces- 
sary multiplication of terms, it will be neglected in the present trea- 
tise, instruments of either kind being called electrometers. 

Fig. 118. 

670. The Pendulum Electrometer is formed by 

suspending some light conducting substance by some 
non-conducting substance. Thus, a small ball of the 
pith of elder hung by a sUk thread, constitutes a very 
convenient instrument for detecting the presence and 
examining the kind of electricity. Figure 1 1 8 rep- 
resents a pendulum electrometer, consisting of a glass 
rod fixed in a stand, and bent at the top so as to form 
a hook. From this hook hangs a thread of raw silk, 
to the bottom of which is attached a small pith ball, 
made smooth and round, and weighing only a small c 
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part of a grain. The attenuated thread of silk, unwound from the 
ball of the silkworm, forms a very delicate insulator; but for ordinary 
purposes, a common thread of silk may be untwisted, and a single 
filament taken for the suspending thread. For the purposes of the 
learner, it may even be sufficient to suspend a ball of cork, or a 
l^ck of cotton, or a feather by a thread of silk. 



671. The Gold Leaf Electrometer, represented in 
Fig. 119, consists of two strips of gold leaf suspend- 
ed from the metallic cover of a small glass cylinder. 
By this arrangement, the pieces of gold leaf are msu- 
lated, they are protected from agitation by the air, and 
Electricity is easily conveyed to them by bringing an 
electrified body into contact witli the cover. The 
approach of an electrified body causes the leaves to 
separate, or when previously separated, to collapse 
according to principles to be explained presently. 



Fig. 119. 




Fig. 120. 




672. Coulomb's Electnmtter, Fig. 120, is 
an apparatus of still greater delicacy and per- 
fectioo than either of the preceding instru- 
ments. It consists of a cylindrical glass vessel 
having also a lid of glass, in the center of which 
a small hole is drilled. Through this bole 
passes an untwisted raw silk thread four inches 
long, and fixed at thp top to a micrometer, by 
means of which it may be turned round any 
number of degrees at pleasure. To the silk thread is attached 
a very fine thread of lac, H, having at each extremity a small 
pith ball. This lac needle with its knobs weighs only one fourth 
of a grain. A small hole is drilled in the side of a vessel at A, 
through which passes a fine wire terminated at both extremities by a 
knob. When an excited body is placed in contact with tbq knob at 
A, the knob at the other extremity will acquire the same electricity 
as the excited body. This electricity it will communicate to the 
knob of the lac needle, suspended by the silk thread, which was previ- 
ously almost in contact, and the two knobs will repel each other. 
The movable knob attached by the silk thread will separate froi^ the 
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Other, and the quantity of electricity will be proportional to the dis- 
tance to which it recedes.* 

By the aid of the foregoing instruments, or even by means of 
the pendulum electrometer alone, we may ascertain the following 
LEASING FACTS, which are so many fundamental truths, in the sci- 
ence of Electricity. 



•• 



673. Prop. I. Electricity is produced by the Friction of all 
bodies. 

Although friction is the most common, and by far the most exten- 
sive means of exciting bodies, yet it is not the only means. Elec- 
tricity is manifested during the changes of state in bodies, such as 
liquefaction and congelation, evaporation and condensation. Some 
bodies even are excited by mere pressure; others by the contact or 
separation of different surfaces. Most chemical combinations and 
decompositions are also attended by the evolution of Electricity, 
which manifests its presence to delicate electrometers. 

If we rub a piece of amber, sealing wax, or any other resinous sub- 
stance, on dry woollen cloth, or fur, or silk, and bring it towards an elec- 
trometer, it will give signs of electricity. A glass tube may be exci- 
ted in a similar manner. Moreover if we bring the excited tube near 
the face, it imparts a sensation resembling that produced by a cobweb. 
If the tube is strongly excited, it will afford a spark to the knuckle, 
accompanied by a snapping noise. A sheet of white paper, first 
dried by the fire, and then laid on a table and rubbed with India 
rubber, will become so highly excited as to adhere to the wall of 
the room, or any other surface to which it is applied. Indeed fric- 
tion is so constantly attended by Electricity, that in favorable weath- 
er the fluid is abundantly indicated on brushing our clothes, which 
thus are made to attract the light downy particles that are floating 
in the air. 

674. Our proposition asserts that Electricity is produced by the 
friction of all bodies, whereas if we hold in the hand a metallic sub- 
stance, a plate of brass or iron, for example, and subject it to friction, 



Thomson's Outlines of Heat and Electricity, p. 374. 
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we shall not discover the least sign of electrical excitement. In such 
casesy however^ the Electricity is prevented from accumulating m 
consequence of the substance being a good Xondueior^ and thus con- 
veying the fluid to the hand, which is another good conductor, by 
which means it is lost as fast as it is excited. But if we insulate a 
metallic body, or any other conducting substance, then on being 
rubbed, it gives signs of Electricity, like electrics. 

Liquids andgasesj by friction against solid bodies, excite Electri- 
city. Thus quicksilver agitated in a glass tube clectri6es it, and the 
blast of a bellows against the projecting knob of Coulomb's electrome- 
ter, (see fig. 120) puts the needle in motion. Even a slight puff 
with the mouth, directed upon the knob will produce a sensible de- 
gree of excitation. 

675. Prop. II. The Eleciricily which is excited from glass and 
a numerous doss of bodies^ exhibits different properties from that 
which is excited from amber, or sealing trcrx, and a class of bodies 
equally numerous with the other. 

The kind of fluids excited from glass and analogous bodies is called 
vitreousj and that from amber and analogous bodies, resinous Elec- 
tricity. The term positive is also used instead of vitreous, and nega- 
tive instead of resinous. 

In order to understand the applications of the preceding terms 
vitreous and resinous, positive and negative^ it is necessary to know 
something of the two hypotheses upon which tliese terms are respec- 
tively founded. The first hypothesis is that proposed by Du Fay.* 
It ascribes all electrical phenomena to the agency of two fluids spe- 
cifically different from each other, and pervading all bodies. In un- 
electrified bodies, these two fluids exist in combination, and exactly 
neutralize each other. By the separation of the two fluids it is 
that bodies are electrified, and it is by the re-union of the two fluids, 
that the Electricity is discharged, or bodies cease to be excited. The 
second hypothesis was proposed by Dr. Franklin. It ascribes all 
electrical phenomena to the agency of one fluid, which, as in the oth- 

* This is sometimes called the Hypothesis of Syminer, after an 
English electrician of that name who matured and illustrated the prin- 
ciple first suggested by Du Fay, (Bee Phil. Trans. 1759.) 
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er case is supposed to pervade all bodies, being naturally in a state 
of equilibrium. It is only wben this equilibrium is destroyed that 
bodies become electriOed, and it is by the restoration of the equili- 
brium that the Electricity is discharged, or bodies cease to be ex- 
cited. But a body is electrified when it has either more or less 
of the fluid than its natural share ; in the former case it is positive- 
2y, in the latter case negatively^ electrified ; positive Electricity there- 
fore, implies a redundancy and negative Electricity, a deficiency of 
the fluid. 

This much being sufficient for the understanding of the terms, and 
of the general principles of these two celebrated hypotheses, we shall 
postpone all discussions respecting them, until the learner has become 
acquainted with a sufficient number of electrical phenomena to ena- 
ble him to understand and to judge of the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of each hypothesis. 

676. Prop. III. Bodies electrified in different ways attract^ and 
in the same way repel each other. 

Thus if an insulated pith ball (Art. 670.) or a lock of cotton, be 
electrified by touching it with an excited glass tube, it will immedi- 
ately recede froni the tube, and from all other bodies which afibrd 
the vitreous Electricity, while it will be attracted by excited sealing 
wax, and by all other bodies which afibrd the resinous Electricity. 
If a lock of fine, long hair be held at one end, and brushed with a 
dry brush, the separate hairs will become electrified, and will repel 
each other. In like manner, two insulated pith balls, or any other 
light bodies will repel each other when they are electrified the same 
way, and attract each other when they are electrified difiTerent ways. 

Hence it is easy to determine, whether the Electricity afforded by 
a given body is vitreous or resinous ; for, having electrified the elec- 
trometer by excited glass, then all those bodies which, when exci- 
ted, attract the ball, affi>rd the resinous, while all those which repel 
the ball afibrd the vitreous Electricity. 

677. Prop. IV. The two kinds of Electricity are produced simuU 
taneously; the one kind in the body rubbed^ the other in the rubber. 

For example, if we rub a glass tube with a silk or woollen cloth, 
the glass becomes positive, and the cteth negative. The foregoing 
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law holds true tmirersally; but the kbd of Eleclricity which each 
substance acquires, depends upon the substance against which it is 
rubbed. If we rub dry woollen ckth against mnooth glass, it ac* 
quires the resinous, and the glass, the vitreous Electricity; but if 
we rub the same cloth against rough glass, it becomes positively, 
while the glass becomes negatively electrified.* The following table 
contains a number of electric substances, arranged in such a way that 
when they are rubbed against each other, any substance in the list be- 
fore another becomes positively^ and any substance below it nega- 
tively, electrified. 

1. Fur of a Cat, 6. Paper, 

2. Smooth Glass, 7. Silk, 

3. Woollen Cloth, 8. Lac, 

4. Feathers, 9. Rough Glass, 

5. Wool, 10. Sulphur. 

The fur of a cat, when rubbed against any of the bodies in the table, 
always afibrds the vitreous, and the sulphur always the resinous 
electricity. Feaihers become negative when rubbed against the fur 
of a cat, smooth glass, or woolen cloth; but positive when rubbed 
agamst wool, paper, silk, lac, rough glass, or sulphur.f 

678. Prop. V. Electricity passes thravgh same bodies vfith tie 
greatest facility ; through others Ufith the greatest apparent difficulty ^ 
or scarcely at aU; and others have a conducting power intermediate 
between the two, 

Metals and charcoal, water and all liquids (oils excepted) are good 
conductors. Melted wax and tallow are good conductors ; but these 
bodies while solid conduct very badly. Glass, resins, gums, sealing 
wax, silk, sulphur, precious stones, oxides, air, and all gases, are non- 
conductors, or at least very bad conductors.]; Atmospheric air is a 

* The cloth should be attached to a glass handle to insulate it. 

t When black stockings are worn over white, numerous sparks are 
frequently observed on pulling off the outer pair. The same appear- 
ances occur, when a silk garment is worn over flannel. (See an in* 
teresting account of 8ymmer*s experiments on this subject in Priest- 
ley's History of Electricity, p. 267.) 

X Thomson. 
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DOD-conductor of the highest class, when perfectly dry ; but it be- 
comes a conductor, either when moist or when rarefied. The elec- 
tric fluid easily pervades the vacuum of an air pump, or of the 
Torricellian tube (Art. 539.); but these are imperfect vacuums; it 
is said that Electricity cannot pass through a perfect vacuum.* 

680. The conducting powers of most bodies are influenced by 
changes of temperature, and also by changes of form. Water, in its 
natural state, is a good conductor ; but its conducUng power is in- 
creased by heat and diminished by cold. Steam and ice are each 
inferior, m conducting power to pure water ; and ice below the tem- 
perature of — 13^ Fah. becomes an electric of the highest class. 
Snow, when cold and dry, is a bad conductor. During a dry snow 
storm the air frequently becomes highly electrical. 

The same body frequently exhibits great changes in conducting 
power by changes of state, or chemical constitution. Thus, green 
wood is a conductor, dry baked wood a non-conductor ; charcoal 
a conductor, ashes a non-conductor. 

681. Strictly speaking there is no substance known, that is entire- 
ly impervious to Electricity ; for the intensity of that agent may be 
80 increased as to force it, for a greater or less distance, through all 
bodies. Neither is there any body in which the conducting power 
is perfect. The following table presents a catalogue of bodies ar- 
ranged in the order of their conducting powers. 
Conductors. 

MeiaUy the more perfect, or least oxidable the better. 
Charcoal^ better when prepared from hard wood and well burned. 
Plumbago* 

Acidsj strong mineral acids best. 
Charcoal in Jim powder. 
Salts y in solution. 
Metallic Ores, 
# Animal Fluids. 
Pure Water. 
luj at common temperatures. 



* Lib. Use. Know!. Art. Electricity, p. 6. 

Voi.n. 13 
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i 

SnaWf better i^hen nooist, worse when dry* 
lAving vegetables* 
Living antmali. 
Flamej Smoke^ Steam, 
Saltif not in solution. 
Rarefied Air. 

Vapor of Alcohol^ or Ether. 
Eartht and Stones. 
Pulverized Olast. 
Flatpers of Sulphur. 
Non-conductors or Elisctrics. j 

ZfOC,* AmbeTf Resins^ \ 

Sulphur. 
Wax. 
Fat. 

GlasSf GemSf Precious Stones. 
Sak, Wool. 
Hair J Feathers. 
Cotton^ Paper. 
Ijeather. 

Sugarj refined and crystaUized. 
Dry Atmospheric Air^ and other gases* 
Baked Wood. 

Porcelain, Hard stony Bodies. 
India Rubber. 
Dry Chalk, Lime. 
Phosphorus. 
Jcc, below— 130 Fah. 
Crystals, when dry and transparent* 

* LaCy which is placed at the head of non-conductorsris a species of 
resin, sold by the druggists, and is deposited upon a tree hi India by a 
certain species of insects. — Shell lac, the most common form emplo 
ed in electrical experiments, is nothing more than lac in its pure^ 
form. — Sealing wax is substituted for lac in electrical experiments, 
being made chiefly of that substance. — Varnishes, also, which are 
employed to coat the surfaces of electrical apparatus, owe their effi- 
cacy to lac of which they are chiefly composed. 



!8t 
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Jlshes. 

Dry Metallic Oxides. 

It is particularly important to remember that Metals, Water and 
«11 moist substances, Animal substances, as the human body, and the 
Earth itself, are conductors; while the Air, when dry, and all Resin- 
•ous and Vitreous substances are non-conductors. These bodies are 
those which are chiefly concerned in making experiments with elec- 
trical apparatus. 

'682. Prop. VL Insulation is effected in various degrees of psT" 
fectionj according to the state of the atmosphercj and the nature of 
the svhstances employed as insulators. 

If the air were a conductor, it is not easy to see how the electric 
fluid could be confined so as to be accumulated. It is, moreover, 
only when the air is dry that it is capable of insulating well ; hence, 
in damp, foggy, and rainy, weather, electrical apparatus will not work 
well, unless the air is dried artificially by operating in a close room 
highly heated by a stove.* 

683. Lac, drawn into fine threads, is the roost perfect insulator. 
Compared with silk thread, such a filament is ten times more efiec- 
tual in preventing the loss of the fluid. Fine silk thread, however, 
when perfectly dry, is among the best insulators, and where great 
delicacy is required, a single filament of silk as it comes from the ball 
of the silk worm is employed. Its conducting power is somewhat 
influenced by its color, black being the worst, and a gold yellow the 
best color for insulating. Glass is much used as an insulator, espe- 
cially when great strength is required, as in supports to various kinds 
of electrical apparatus. Glass, however, is liable to acquire mois- 
ture on its surface, in consequence of which its properties as an insula- 
tor are materially impaired. This inconvenience is obviated by giv^ 
ing it a thick coat of varnish. Fine hair is a good aod convenient 
substance in some cases of insulation. 

Im 

■ ■■ I - . .111.1. . I III ■ » 

* We have been able to hold public lectures on Electricity, illustra- 
ted by numerous experiments, in the most unfavorable weather, by 
keeping the room highly heated by close stoves. 
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In some cases conducting or uninsulating threads are required. 
Then fine silver wires or linen threads, first steeped in a solution of 
salt and dried, are used. 

684. The sphere of communication is the space within which a 
spark may pass from an electrified body, in any direction from it. 
It is sometimes called the striking distance. The sphere ofinfiuenct 
is the space within which the power of attraction of an electrified 
body extends in every way, beyond the sphere of communication. 
A glass tube strongly excited will exert an influence upon the gold 
leaf electrometer at the distance of ten or even twenty feet, although 
a spark could not pass from the tube to the cap of the electrometer 
at a greater distance than a few inches. 

685. The electricity which a body manifests by being brought near 
to an excited body, without receiving a spark from it, is said to be 
acquired by Induction. 

When an insulated conductor, unelectrified, is brought into the 
neighborhood of an insulated charged conductor, its Electricity un- 
dergoes a new arrangement. The end of it next to the excited 
conductor, assumes a state of electricity opposite to that of the ex- 
cited conductor ; while the farther extremity assumes the same kind 
of electricity. Suppose the excited conductor, is electrified posiuve- 
ly. The end of the insulated conductor next to it, becomes negative, 
and the remoter end positive ; and intermediate between these two 
points, there occurs a place where neither positive nor negative elec- 
tricity can be perceived. This place is called the neutral point. 

The reason why unelectrified bodies are attracted by excited elec- 
trics is, that they are put into the opposite slate by induction, and 
then attracted upon the general principle laid down in Prop. HI* 
When they come into the sphere of communication of the excited 
body, they immediately acquire the same kind of electricity, and are 
repelled. If they come into contact with uninsulated bodies they lose 
the electricity they have acquired, are again put into the opposite 
state by induction, again attracted and again repelled. This pro- 
cess will go on until the electricity of the inaulated conductor is all 
conveyed away.* 

* Thomson's Outlines of Heat and Elec. p. 362. 
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Tbe foregoiDg general principles may be verified with very sim- 
ple apparatus such as pith balls, a glass tube, and a stick of seal- 
ing nax. But the same facts may be exbibited in a much more 
striking and impresuve maoner by the electrical machine and its ap- 
pendages, and our attention will therefore be now turned to ibe con- 
aideration of the subject of electrical apparatus. 



OP ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

6S6. The object of the electrical machine is to luxumulate eleo 
tricity. It is made of several different forms, but two of these forms 
are predomtnoot, which it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to describe ; of these one is csHed the Cylinder, the other, the Plate 
machine. Tbe Cylinder Machine is represented in figure 131. 

Fig. 121. 



The principal parts belonging to it, are the cylinder, the frame, the 
rubber, and the ppme conductor. The cylinder (A) is of glass, 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter, and from twelve to twenty 
four inches long. It should be perfectly cyhndrical, otherwise it 
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will not press the cushion or rubber evenly when turned. It must be 
as smooth as possible, for rough glass becomes a partial conductor ; 
the latter only is suitable for affi)rding positive electricity. The cylin- 
der should be so mounted on the frame as to revolve without waddling, 
for such a motion would prevent its being in uniform contact with the 
rubber. The Frame (B B) is made of wood, which must be close 
grained, well seasoned, and baked in an oven, and finally coated with 
varnish, the object of all this preparation being to diminish its conduct- 
ing powers, and thus prevent its wasting the electrici^ of the cylinder. 
The Rubber (C,) consists of a leathern cushion, stufibd with hair like 
the padding of a saddle. This is covered with a black silk cloth, 
having a flap which extends from the cushion over the top of the cyl- 
bder to the distance of an inch from the points connected with the 
prime conductor, to be mentioned presently. The rubber is coated 
with an amalgam* made of mercury, zinc, and tin, which prepara- 
tion has been found, by experience, to produce a high degree of 
electrical excitement, when subjected to the friction of glass. The 
rubber is insulated by placing it on a solid glass pillar, and it is made 
to fit closely to the cylinder by means of a spring worked by a screw. 
The Prime Conditctar D, is usually a hollow brass cylinder with 
hemispherical ends. It is mounted on a solid glass pillar, with a 
broad and heavy foot made of wood to keep it steady. The cylinder 
is perforated with small holes, for the reception of wires (c) with 
brass kjiobs. 



* The amalgam recommended by Singer, one of the ablest practi- 
cal electricians, is composed of zinc two ounces, of tin one ounce, 
.and of mercury six ounces. The zinc and tin may be melted together 
in a ladle or crucible, and poured into a mortar, previously heated 
to prevent the sudden congelation of the melted metals. As soon as 
they are introduced, they must -be rapidly stirred with the pestle, du- 
ring which process the mercury may be added, and the stirring con- 
tinued until the amalgam is cold, when it will be in the form of paste 
or fine pgwder. A little lard is added, to give the amalgam the 
proper consistence ; but if, when applied, it be warmed a little, but a 
small prot>ortion of lard need be used. In hot weather, less quick- 
silver is to be employed. 
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It is impottant to the construction of an electrical machine, that 
the work should be smooth and free from points and sharp edges, 
unce these have a tendency to dissipate the fluid, as will be more 
fully understood hereafter. For a similar reascxi the machine should 
be kept free from dust, the parUcles of which act^like points, and 
dissipate the electricity. 

687. The Plitk Macbinb (Fig. 123.) connsts of a circular 
plate of glass from eighteen to twenty four inches or more in diam- 

Fig. 122. 



eter, turning vertically on an axis that passes through its center. 
The frame is composed of materials similar to those which compose 
the frame of the cylindrical machine. This machine is furnished with 
two pairs of rubbers, attached to the top and bottom of the ptaie. 
The prime conductor consists of a brass cylinder, proceeding from 
the center in a line with the axis, and having two branches which serve 
lo increase its surface, and at the same time to connect it with the 
opposite sides of the plate, so as to receive the Electricity as it is 
evolved from each cushion. 

It is not agreed which of these two machines sffitrds the greatest 
quantity of Electricity from the same surface ; but the cyUnder is 
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less expensive than the plate, and less liable to break, and is inore 
convenient for common use. 

688. The principles of the electrical machine, will be readiljr 
comprehended from what has gone before. It differs from the glass 
tube, only in afibrding a more convenient and efiectual mode of pro- 
ducing friction. By the friction of the glass cylinder or plate against 
the rubber, electricity is evolved, which is immediately transferred to 
the prime conductor, and may be taken from the latter by the knuckle, 
or any other conducting substance. If the glass and the rubber both 
remain insulated, the quantity of Electricity which they are capable 
of affi>rding, will soon be exhausted. Hence, a chain or wire is 
hung to the rubber and suffered to fall upon the table or the floor, 
which, communicating as it does with the walls of the building, and 
finally with the earth, supplies an inexhaustible quantity of the fluid 
to the rubber. In cases where very great quantities of electricity are 
required, a metallic communication may be formed immediately be- 
tween the rubber and the ground. 

689. In order to indicate the degree of excitement in the prime 
conductor, the Quadrant Electrometer is attached to it, as is repre- 
sented at E in figure 121. This electrometer is formed of a semi- 
circle, usually of ivory, divided into degrees and minutes, from 0^ 
to 180^,* the graduation beginning at the bottom of the arc. The 
index consists of a straw, moving on the center of the disk, and car- 
rying, at the other extremity, a small pith ball. The perpendicular 
support is a pillar of brass, or some conducting substance. When this 
instrument is in a perpendicular position and not electrified, the in- 
dex hangs by the side of the pillar, perpendicularly to the horizon ; 
but when the prime conductor is electrified, it imparts the same kind 
of electricity to the index, repels it, and causes it to rise on the scale 
towards an angle of 90^, or to a position at right angles with the pil- 
lar. It is obvious that the index can never rise higher than 90^, 
since the knob which terminates the brass pillar is electrified to the 



* Sometimes the diviaiou is carried only to 90 \ which is all that is 
necessary. 
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same degree as tbe prime coDductor, and repels die index witb e^ual 
force. Nor is tbe angle at which the index remabs suspended ta 
be regarded as the true measure of the repulsive force. It has been 
demonstrated, that, in order to estimate this force truly, the arc of 
tbe electrometer should be divided according to a scale of arcsa the 
tangents of which are in arithmetical progression.* 

690. When an electrical machine is skillfully fitted up, and works 
well, on turning it, circles of light surround the cylinder or plate, and 
brushes or pencils of light emanate copiously from the cushion and 
other parts of the machine. The circles of light consist of electric 
sparks, which discharge themselves between the excited surface and 
the rubber, their passage being so rapid as to appear like a continued 
line, like that of a small stick ignited at the end and whirled in the air. 
The brushes of light arise from the faciliQr with which the fluid es- 
capes from points or thin edges. 

The experiments which were previously performed oa electrical 
attractions and repulsions, (Arts. 669 — 678.) may now be repeated in 



* Partington's Manual Nat. PhlL II, 157. 

As electrical machines are expensive, and not always easily pro- 
cored by the private learner, it may be useful to suggest a mode of 
fitting up a cheap apparatus. A large tincture bottle may be procured 
of the apothecary, for the cylinder. A cover of wood may be cement- 
ed to each end, to the center of which, next to tbe bottom, is screwed 
a projecting knob for one end of the axis, while the part of the axis to 
which tbe handle is attached, is screwed into the center of the cover 
of wood next to the nozzle. Thus prepared, it may be mounted on 
such a frame of hard dry wood as every joiner or cabinet maker can 
construct. A tinner can make the prime conductor, and several other 
appendages to be described hereafter. Junk bottles or long phials 
serve well as insulators. Ingenious students of electricity, frequently 
amuse themselves with making machines of this description, some of 
which have answered nearly every purpose of the most expensive 
kinds of apparatus. 

A cement^ for electrical purposes, may be made by melting together 
five ounces of resin, one ounce of bees' wax, one ounce of Spanish 
brown, and a tea spoonful of plaster of Paris, or brick dust. 

Vol. a. 14 
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a much more striking manner, and various other experiments added, 
which can be shown only when electricity is accumulated* 

691. We proceed to enumerate a few of the effects of electricity 
as they are exhibited by the electrical machine, confining ourselves, 
for the present, to those experiments which relate to attractioo and 
repulsion, and the passage of the spark, reserving such as relate to light 
and heat to future sections. The foUowing eflects may be observed 
with a machine of moderate powers, the rationale of which the learner 
will readily supply from the propositions given in Art. 683, &c. 

(1.) When the machine is turned, a downy feather, or a lock of 
cotton held in the hand by a conducUng thread,* wiU be strongly at- 
tracted towards the excited surface. 

(2.) A skein of thread, or lock of fine hair, looped, and suspend- 
ed by the loop from the prime conductor, will exbibk strong repul- 
sions between the threads or hairs. 

(3.) The quadrant electrometer being attached to the prime con- 
ductor, the conducting powers of different substances may be readily 
tried. Thus, an iron rod held in the hand, and applied to the prime 
conductor, will cause the index of the electrometer to fall instantly ; 
and the same effect will follow the application of any metallic rod. 
A wooden rod of the same dimensions, will cause the index to de- 
scend more slowly ; aud a glass rod will hardly move it at all. These 
experiments show that iron is a perfect, and wood an imperfect con- 
ductor, and glass a non-conductor. In the same manner the con- 
ducting powers of a stick of sealing wax, a roll of silk, or cloth, and 
of various other bodies, may be illustrated. 

(4.) If a pith ball, or feather, or any other light body, held by a 
silk thread, be presented to the prime conductor, it will first be at- 
tracted and then repelled, and it cannot again be brought into con- 
tact with the electrified conductor, until its electricity is discharged 
by communicating with the finger, or some unelectrified conductor. 

(5.) By placing light bodies between an electrified conductor and 
an uninsulated body, they may be made to move with great rapidity 
backwards and forwards, from one surface to the other, being alter- 



* The condnctiag power of linen or cotton threads is improved 
hy moistening them with the breath. 
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nately attracted and repeOed by the electrified surface. By this 
means are performed electrical dances, the ringing of bells, and a 
variety of interesting and amusing experiments.* 

(6.) If the rubber be inmkUed while the machine is turned, the 
rubber and the glass cylinder, or plate will be found to be in differ- 
ent electrical states ; an insulated body attracted by the one will be 
repelled by the other. 

Bodies are electrified positively by connecting them with the glass, 
by means of the prime conductor, and negatively by connecting them 
with the rubber, the latter being insulated, and the prime conductor 
imiosulated. 

(7.) An electrified body .frequently exhibits a tendency to separate 
into minute parts, these parts being endued with the power of mutual 
repulsion. Thus, a lock of cotton, when electrified, is separated 
into its minutest fibres. Melted sealing wax, when attached by a 
wire to the prime conductor, is divided into filaments so small as to 
resemble red wool. Water dropping from a capillary syphon tube, 
on being electrified, is made to run out in a great number of exceed- 
ingly fine streams. Water spouting from an air fountain (Art. 535.) 
is divided into a number of rays, presenting the appearance of a brush. 

(8.) A portion of electrified air, in consequence of the mutual re- 
pulsion between its particles, expands, and when at liberty to escape, 
becomes rarefied. Thus, a current of air may be set in motion from 
an electrified pobt, or small ball, or be made to issue from the neck 
of a bottle. 

Such are some of the leading experiments which may be perform- 
ed with the common electrical machines, in addition to those which 
are connected with light and heat, to be more particularly described 
hereafter. 

. Torsion Balance. 

692. The instrument called the Torsion Balance, invented by 
Coulomb,f exceeds all others in delicacy and the power of measur- 

* See Singer's Elements of Electricity^ for a good selection of 
these experiments. 

t Charles Augustus Coulomb, was a very distinguished member of 
the French Academy, and remarkable for his assiduity and precision 
in experimental researches. He flourished during the latter part of 
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bg small ferces ; and in the skillful hands of the inventor, it furnish- 
ed the means of very refined investigations mto the most hidden 
laws of electricity. The same instrument slso applied to similar re- 
searches in several other branches of physics, aflfording in each case 
an example of the most refined experimental analysis. 

693. The force employed to estimate any given power of electric 
attraction, is the force of tonion ; that is, the effort made by a twist- 
ed thread or wire to untwist itself. Since the thread may be small 
to any extent, and may be of any length, (and the force of torsion 
b found to be inversely as the length, and directly as the fourth pow- 
er of thethicknessf ) the degrees by which this force is increased as 
the thread is turned, may differ from each other by the smallest con- 
ceivable quantity, and yet be separated by spaces far enough asunder 
to he susceptible of being measured with the utmost precision ; and 
thus atty force, as that of electrical attraction required to hold the 
successive degrees of the force of torsion in equilibrium, may be ex- 
actly ascertained. If by a fine thread (which may be either the 
smallest filament of silk, or the finest silver wire) we suspend a hori- 
zontal needle, as in the electrometer represented in figure 120, the 
least conceivable force applied at the extremities of the needle, will 
put it in motion. A lever an inch long, suspended by a fibre of silk 
four inches in length, requires a force only the sixty thousandth part 
of a grain, to twist it three hundred and sixty degrees. 



994. The construction of the instrument is as 
follows. In order to guard the suspended nee- 
dle from the agitations of the air, it is protected 
by a glass cylinder A B, having a movable lid C, 
from the center of which rises a smaller glass cyl- 
inder D, which covers the suspendbg thread, this 
latter cyKnder is surmounted by a graduated circle 
M, upon which moves a pointer or index, connected 
at die center with the suspending thread which is 



Fig. 123. 
M 




the last century. His experiments on electricity, magnetism, friction 
and the redstance of fluids, are among the finest in natural philo- 
sophy, t Biot, Precis El. tome I. 330. 
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twisted when the index is turaed. The lid C is perforated with a 
bole to allow access to the pith ball of the needle. In the figure 
this opening is represented as closed by the handle of a movable rod 
of glass or lac, which insulates the ball a, by which electricity is con- 
veyed to the ball & of the needle. On a level with the needle iM 
a circular band graduated into degrees and minutes. It is usually 
made of paper and pasted around the cylinder. 

695. To prepare the apparatus for experiments, |the index on M 
is set opposite to zero, and then the circle, conveying the bdex along 
with it, is turned until the ball of the needle rests opposite to zero, 
on its graduated circle. In this situation, the suspending thread is 
entirely untwisted or free from torsion. Now let the ball a, be elec- 
trified, by receiving a spark from the prime conductor, and let it be 
introduced to the level of the needle. The ball i, of the needle, 
being unelectrified, is first att/acted to the electrified ball, imbibes the 
same kind of electricity, and is then repelled to a greater or less dis- 
tance, according to the intensity of the electricity. On account of 
the extreme deHcacy of the instrument, only a very smaU charge 
must be applied ; otherwise the agitation of the needle will be in 
danger of. breaking the thread,* or the arc described by the needle, 
will be inconveniendy large. The charge is therefore applied from a 
pin's head, the pin itself being concealed in sealing wax. The pin's 
head being electrified, it is touched by the ball a, by means of which 
the charge is introduced into the cylinder and made to communicate 
with the ball 5, of the needle. Suppose the force of repulsion be- 
tween the two balls to be such, that the needle will finally settle at 
the distance of 36^ from zero, or the point where it was quiescent. 
It would describe a greater arc m that direction, were not its motion 
counteracted by the force of torsion exerted by the suspending 
wire. 



* The filament used by Coulomb in some of hb experiments, was 
a silver wire, a foot of which weighed only the one sixteenth of a 
grain. 
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696. Our object, it will be recollected, is to estimate the forces of 
this repulsion at difierent distances from tbe electri6ed ball a. This 
is dooe by finding the relative forces of torsion, required to bring 
those respective forces of repulsion to an equilibrium. We there- 
fore turn the index upon the circle M, in a direction opposite to that 
in which the needle moved, and observe the number of degrees 
through which the index must be turned, in order to make the ball &, 
approach to any given distance of the ball a. Coulomb proceeded 
as follows. The ball b being electrified by contact with a, receded 
from it, describing an arc of 36^. The index on the circle M was 
then turned in the opposite direction, until the needle was carried 
back to the distance of 18^, which required the index to be turned 
* over 126^. Again the index was turned until the needle was brought 
to the distance of 8^^, which required it to be turned over 567^. 
Let ab d represent the circle b which these 
movements were performed, c being it^ center. *6* 

Take a b equal to 36°, then the b will be the 
position of the needle after the first repulsion. 
The index which carries the thread, being now 
turned backwards 126°, the baU &, were it free 
to move, would be carried over the same arc 
to d'j 126° beyond a; but, on account of the 
repulsion of the ball a, it stops short at b^ at the distance of 18° 
from a. Therefore, the force of repulsion of the two balls, is 
126° +18° -=144°. In the third case, where the index was turned 
667°, and the needle brought to the distance of 8J° of a, were it 
not for the repulsion between the balls, the needle would have been 
carried 567° beyond a to d, but stops short of a 8}° ; therefore, that 
repulsion is equal to 567° +8}=: 575}°. Hence the respectivo 
forces of repulsion exerted at the several distances were as follows : 

Distances. Repulsive forces. 

36° - - . - * 36 which are 1 : 1. 

18° .... 144 « « J : 4. 

8J° - - - . . 575J « « J : 16. 

It appears that the distances are to one another nearly in the ratio 

of the numbers 1, i, i, while the corresponding forces are as 1, 4, 

16 ; that is, the force of reptibum bettceen two eketr\fied bodiu^ lU 
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different distaneeSf varies inversely as the square of the distance.* 
The same law therefore governs the electrical forces as that which 
prevaik among the bodies of the solar system, 

697. Analogous experiments prove that attraction obeys the same 
law. Some practical difficulty was experienced by Coulomb, in his 
experiments on attraction, since^ when the balls are difierently elec- 
trified, as they must of course be in experiments on attraction, they 
will come together if brought within moderate distances of each other. 
But the law was satisfactorily shown to hold good, at such distances 
as were susceptible of measurement, and the law was farther estab- 
lished by a process totally different from the preceding. It consisted 
in bringing the suspended needle near to an insulated electrified 
sphere, by which it is made to oscillate with greater or less rapdity 
according to its degree of proximity. The number of oscillations, 
in a given time, is a measure of the force of attraction, as the number 
of oscillations of the pendulum measures the force of gravity, being, 
universally, as the square roots of the forces. (Art. 255.) The 
proportion may, therefore, be stated in general terms. 

The force ofeUcirical attraction or repulsion^ at different distances 
from an electrified body^ varies inversely as the square of the distance. 

Rate at which charged bodies lose their electricity. 

698. It is a well known fact, that when an insulated conductor, 
charged with electricity, is suffered to remain untouched for a certain 
time, it will gradually lose its charge. Now since, in some of the 
delicate researches of Coulomb, a considerable time was necessarily 
occupied, the electrified bodies under examination might change 
tlieir degree of excitement during the experiments, and thus give a 
faDacious result. It became important therefore, to ascertain the law 
according to which this dissipation or loss of electricity took place, 
and to make suitable allowance for it. 

699. Three causes chiefly operate in depriving a body under these 
circumstances of its electricity : — first, the imperfection of bodies em- 



• Biol, Precis Elem. tome I, 482. 
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plojred as insolators ; seooDdly, the contact of successive portions of 
air, every particle of which carries off a certain quantity of the fluid ; 
thirdly, the presence of moisture, which increases the conducting 
powers of all surfaces. (Art. 681.) No substance is absolutely im- 
pervious to electricity ; that is, there is no substance known of which 
any portion, however small, will insulate perfectly any charge bow- 
ever great. Still, by diminishing the intensi^ of the charge, or 
by increasing the length of the substance it has to traverse, a degree 
of insulation may be obtained in which the escape of the fluid is 
imperceptible* This tendency of electricity to escape from charged 
bodies, is independent of the chemical nature of those bodies, being 
the same, under similar circumstances, for balls of wax, copper, elder 
pith, and various other substances. The same tendency is equally 
independent of the shape, and magnitude of bodies, unless when the 
intensity of the charge is high ; in which case, a figure that involves 
points and edges favors the dissipation of the fluid. When bodies 
are highly charged, the electricity is lost with comparative rapidity; 
more slowly as the charge is less; and, the air being dry, and the 
insulator of a proper length, a certain charge will be retained with- 
out further loss.* 

But the chief source of dissipation of the electric charge, arises 
from moisture, either existing in the air, or settling upon the surface 
of the insulatmg supports, or imbibed bto the fibres of insulating 
threads. 

Diiiribution of EkctricUy. 

700. Does Electricity reside only at the surfaces of bodies, or is 
it expanded throughout the whole of their substance ? Coating a 
conductor with some non-conducting substance, (as a wire with seal- 
ing wax, leaving the ends naked,)- does not in the least impede the 
passage of the fluid through it. Indeed, every conductor may be 
considered as really, in this situation, being in contact with a stratum 
of air on every side, which, when dry, is a good non-conductor. The 
conclusion from this fact is, that the passage of the fluid is not con- 
fined lo the surface, mathematically considered, but must, at least, 

* Lunn, Encyc. Metrop. 
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occupy the exterior stratum of the conductor. It was found, how- 
ever, by Coulombi that if, of two bodies of equal surface and simi- 
lar form, as two equal spheres, one be electri6ed, and the other be 
brought into contact with it, the electricity will be equally divided 
between theiQ, and that this takes place when one sphere is solid and 
the other hollow, equally as when both spheres are solid. Hence U 
is inferred, that electricity resides only at or very near the surfaces 
of bodies. 

701. This fact is strikingly illustrated by an experiment, proposed 
by M. Biot.* Let S, (Fig. 125.) represent any spheroid of conduct- 
ing matter, suspended by a thread of some per- 

fectly insulating substance. Let EE be two *ig. 136. 

caps formed of gilt paper, tin foil, or any other 
conductor, and such that when united, they ac- 
curately fit the surface of the spheroid. An in- 
sulating handle of lac is also attached to each 
of the caps. Now let there be communicated to the ball S, any de- 
gree of electricity, and then carefully apply to it the two caps, hold- 
ing them by their insulating handles. Upon removing these caps, it 
will be found that every particle of electricity has been abstracted 
from the spheroid, so that it will no longer affect the most delicate 
electrometer; while the two caps will be found, upon accurate trial, 
to have acquired precisely the same quantity of electricity which be- 
fore resided upon the body S. 

702. A proof of this point, equally conclusive, and applicable to 
bodies of every form, was devised by Coulomb. An insulated, sciid 
conductor, of any figure, being provided, cavities were dug in it, to 
different depths below the surfaces, and in several different places, 
and the body was electrified. A proof plane^ as it was called, con- 
sisting of a small circle of gilt paper, to which was attached an insu- 
lating handle of lac, was introduced into these various cavities, and 
applied to the bottom of them. It was then withdrawn, and tested 
by tbe electrometer, and not the slightest trace of electricity was in- 



* Precis El^m. tome I, p. 498. 
Vol. n. 15 
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dicated. In these experiments, care was taken to introduce the proof 
plane, in such a way as not to touch the edges of the cavities, or any 
part of the surface, the object being to ascertain whether signs of elec- 
tricity were exhibited at any depth below the surface. The conclu- 
sion was, that there were none, and consequently thatihe electricity 
of excited bodies resides wholly at the surface. 

703. An experiment, which may be easily repeated, shows bow 
much the intensity of an electric charge is affected by the extent of 
surface which it pervades. Let a sheet of tin foil be wrapped sev- 
eral times around an insulated cylinder, which is mounted so as to 
turn horizontally on an axis. Upon unwinding the metallic sheet, 
and thus increasing the extent of electrified surface, an electrometer 
connected with the cylinder will indicate a decline in the intensity of 
the charge, at every successive enlargement of surface. 

704. Although Electricity resides at the surface of an electrified 
body, yet it is not distributed uniformly over that surface, excepjt the 
body be a perfect sphere, but is unequally accumulated, in different 
parts of the surface, in k manner depending on the figure of the body. 
The principle may be enunciated in general terms, thus : — 

In conductors of an elongated figure^ the electricity is accumulated 
towards the two ends^ and vnthdrawn more or less from the central 
parts. 

Coulomb, in his investigations on this subject, employed the proof 
plane, (Art. 702.) the circle of gilt paper being so small as to bear 
no considerable ratio to the surface of the electrified body under ex- 
amination. By touching this plane to different points of the surface, 
the plane imbibes the charge belonging to that point, and may be 
made to transfer it to the balls of the electrical balance. (Fig. 123.) 
Then the amount of torsion required to bring the balls to the same 
given distance of each other, will be a measure of the charge com- 
municated to the balls in each case ; that is, tlie torsions will indicate 
die ratios existing between the different charges of electricity, at dif- 
ferent points in the surface of the body under examination. 
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705. In this manner, Coulomb determined the distribution of elec- 
tricity upon a steel plate, eleven inches long, one inch broad, and 
half a line thick, insulated and electrified. In order to cover the 
breadth of the plate, the gilt paper was made an inch long, but very 
narrow. First, the proof plane was applied to the center of the 
plate, and at one inch from the extremity ; the latter charge was to 
the former as 1.2 to 1, and therefore nearly equal. Secondly, on 
applying the plane quite at the extremity, the charge was to that at 
the center as 2 to 1. Thirdly, the plane was applied, at one end, to 
tlie extreme edge, so as to be in contact with botii surfaces ; in which 
case, the charge was double that of each extreme surface, and of 
course, four times that of the central parts. 

« 

706. Hence it appears, that the electricity of a conductor, analo- 
gous to the steel plate employed in the foregoing experiments, is 
nearly uniform on all parts of the surface, except the two ends, where 
it becomes twice as great as in the other parts. The rapid increase 
of electricity towards the extremities, appears also in other bodies of 
an elongated figure ; and the augmentation is the more rapid, as the 
length IS greater in respect to the diameter; and when the extremity 
becomes elongated, like the point of a cone, the accumulation at that 
extremity becomes so great, that the resistance of the air is not suffi- 
cient to retain it, and it escapes, producing the electric spark. Hence 
the reason why points, connected with an electrified conductor, dissi- 
pate the fluid so rapidly. 

The limited extent of this work, will not permit us to give a more 
particular account of the researches of Coulomb, carried on by the aid 
of the Torsion Balance; but we would recommend these researches, 
as detailed by Biot,* to the student of Natural Philosophy, as exam- 
ples of the roost refined, ingenious, and conclusive experiments. 
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CHAPTER m. 



OF THE LEY DEN JAR. 



Fig. 126. 




707. This instrument, which is a very important and interesting 
article of electrical apparatus, consists of a glass jar, coated on both 
sides with tin foil, except a space on the upper end, 
within two or three inches of the top, which is eitlier 
left bare, or is covered with a coating of varnish, or a 
thin layer of sealing wax. To the mouth of the jar is 
fitted a cover of hard baked wood, through the cen- 
ter of which passes a perpendicular wire, terminating 
above in a knob, and below in a fine chain, that rests 
upon the bottom of the jar. On presenting the knob 
of the jar near to the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine, while the latter is in operation, a series of sparks passes 
between the conductor and the Jar, which will gradually grow more 
and more feeble, until they will cease altogether. The Jar is then 
said to be charged. If now we take the Discharging Rod, (which 
is a crooked wire, armed at each end with knobs, 
and insulated by a glass handle, as in Fig. 127,) and 
apply one of the knobs to the outer coating of the 
Jar, and bring the other to the knob of the Jar, a 
flash of intense brightness, accompanied by a loud 
report, immediately ensues. On applying the dis- 
charging rod a second time, a feeble spark passes, 
being the residuary charge^ after which all signs of 
electricity disappear, and the Jar is said to be discharged. 

708. If, instead of the discharging rod, we apply one hand to the 
outside of the charged Jar, and bring a knuckle of the other hand 
to the knob of the Jar, a sudden and surprising shock is felt, con- 
vulsing the arms, and, when sufficiently powerful, passing through 
the breast. 



Fig. 127. 
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709. The Leyden Jar derives its name from the place of its dis'^ 
corery* In the year 1746, while some philosophers of Ley den 
were performing electrical experiments, one of them happened to 
bold, in one band, a tumbler partly filled with water, to a wire, con- 
nected witli the prime conductor of an electrical machine. When 
the water was supposed to be sufficiently electrified, he attempted, 
with the other hand, to detach the wire from the machine ; but as 
8oon as he touched it, he received the electric shock. It was 'by 
imitating this arrangement, that the Leyden Jar was constructed ; 
for here was a glass cylinder, having good conductors on both sides, 
viz, the band on the outside, and water on the inside, which were 
prevented from communicating with each other by the non-conduct- 
ing powers of the glass. A metallic coating, as tin foil or sheet lead, . 
was substituted for the two conductors, and a jar for tiie glass cylin- 
der, and thus the electrical jar was constructed. 

710. Those jwho first received the electric shock from the Ley-* 
den Jar, gave the most extravagant accounts of its effects. M. Mus- 
chenbroeck, a philosopher of Leyden, of much eminence, said that 
''be felt himself struck in his arms, shoulders, and breast, so that he 
lost his breath ; and it was two days before he recovered from the 
effects of the blow and the terror ; adding, that he would not take a 
second shock for the kingdom of France." M. Winkler, of Leipsic, 
testified, that ''the first time he tried the Leyden experiment, he found 
great convulsions by it in his body ; and that it put his blood into great 
agitation, so that he was afraid of an ardent fever, and was obliged 
to use refrigerating medicines. He also felt a heaviness in his head, 
as if a stone lay upon it, and twice it gave him a bleeding at the nose." 

711. In an age less enlightened than the present, and less familiar 
with the wonders of philosophy and chemistry, the striking and truly 
surprising effects of Electricity, as exhibited by the Leyden Jar, would 
naturally excite great admiration and astonishment. Accordingly, 
showmen travelled with this apparatus through the principal cities of 
Europe, and probably no object of philosophical curiosity ever drew 
together greater crowds of spectators. It was thi^ astonishing experi- 
ment, (says Dr. Priestley,) that gave eclat to Electricity. From this 
time, it became the subject of general conversation. Every body was 
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eager to see, and, notwiihstandiDg the terrible account that was re- 
ported of it, to/ee/ the experiment; and in the same year in which 
it was discovered, numbers of persons, in almost every countiy in 
Europe, got a livelihood by going about and showing it* All the 
electricians of Europe, also, were immediately employed in repeat- 
ing this great experiment, and in attending to the circumstances of 
it.* With similar assiduity and unequalled success, Dr. Franklb 
bet6ok himself to experiments on the Leyden Jar. He efiectually 
investigated all its properties, by very diversiBed and ingenious ex- 
periments, and gave the first rational explanation of the cause of its 
phenomena. The following experiments may be easily repeated. 

m 

712. (1.) The Jar is charged by bringing the knob near the prime 
conductorf while the machine is in operation. One mode of charg- 
ing the Jar has been already mentioned in Art. 707. It may, how- 
ever, either be held in the hand, or placed on the table, or on any 
conducting support : the only circumstance to be attended to is, that 
the outside shall be uninsulated. A Jar, while charging, will some- 
times, discharge itself spontaneously. This efiect will be more likelj 
to happen, if the unco^ted interval is very clean and dry, and may be 
prevented altogether, by previously breathing on the uncoated part«f 

(2.) The opposite sides of a charged Jar^ are in different electrical 
states^ the one positive and the other negative. Thus, if a pith ball, 
suspended by a silk thread, be applied to the knob, it will first be at- 
tracted to it, and then repelled ; but it will now be attracted by the 
outside coating, until it becomes electrified in the same way, and 
then repelled, and so on. 

(3.) In order to receive the charge, the outside of the Jar must be 
uninsulated. If we attach a string to the knob of tlie Jar, and sus- 
pend it, in the air, to the prime conductor, and put the machine in 
operation, no charge will be communicated to the Jar. The same 
result will follow, if the Jar stands on an insulating stand,]: or is in- 



• Priestley's Hist Elec. p. 84. t Singer, El. Elec. p. 101. 

% An insulating stand, is any flat support, insulated by a pillar of 
glass. The pillar is usually a solid cylinder of glass, from six to 
twelve inches long, varnished so as to protect it from moisture. A 
junk bottle, surmounted by a circular piece of wood dry and varnish- 
ed, makes a very good insulating support 
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sulated by any other method. An insulated Jar, however, may be 
charged by connecting its knob with the positive conductor, and its 
outer coating with the rubber.* 

(4.) A second Jar may be charged^ by communication with the 
outside of the firsts while the latter is receiving its charge. The 
charge communicated to the second Jar, is of the same kind as that 
of the first, and nearly of the same degree of intensity, provided the 
capacity of the two Jars be the same. Moreover, if a third, a fourth, 
or any number of Jars, of the same size, be connected, in a similar 
manner, with each other ; namely, having the knob of each in com- 
munication with the outside coating of the taext preceding, — then all 
the Jars wHl be charged with the same kind of electricity, but the 
degree of intensity will decline a little in the successive Jars. If 
the charge be derived, through the prime conductor, from the cylin- 
der or plate, as is usually the case, it wili be the positive or vitreous 
electricity. 

(5.) A Jar may be charged negatively, by receiving the electricity 
of the rubber^ — the rubber being insulated, and the prime conductor 
uninsulated. For this purpose, the chain usually attached to the 
rubber may be transferred to the prime conductor. 

(6.) fVhen two Jars are charged, the one positively and the other 
negatively, on forming a communication between the insides of both, 
by connecting the two knobs, no discharge will take place, unless the 
outsides be in conducting communication. Thus, if two Jars be 
charged, the one from the prime conductor and the other from the 
rubber,f and placed at the distance of a few inches from each other, 
on insulated supports, on connecting the two knobs by the discharg- 
ing rod, no discharge will follow ; but, let a wire be laid across the 
supports, touching the outside of each Jar ; then, on applying the 
discharging rod to the two knobs, an explosion will immediately en- 
sue. 

By means of two Jars differently charged, and placed as above, 
with their outsides in conducting communication, the experiment 



• Singer, Elem. Elec. p. 106. 

t And both may be thus charged at the same time, by connecting 
one with the insulated rubber, and the other with the insulated prime 
conductor, the. Jars themselves being uninsulated. 
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may be exhibited, which is called the Eledrical Spider. I( conarsts 
of a small piece of cork, so fashioned as to represent the body of a 
spider, and blackened with ink, having a number of black Koen 
threads drawn through it to represent the legs. This is suspended 
by a silk thread, half way between the knobs of the two Jars, and 
Tibrates for a long time from one knob to the other, until both Jars 
are discharged. The rationale will be obvious on a little reflection* 

(7.) Theehargeof any Jar may be ditnded into definite parts; that 
is, the half, the fourth, or any aliquot part of the charge may be ta- 
ken.* This may be done hy connecting the inner and outer coating 
of the charged jar, with the inner and outer coating of an unelectrified 
jar, of the same size and thickness. The respective charges will be 
measured by the quadrant electrometer,f (Fig. 121.) 

(8.) The electricity is accumulated on the surface oftheglass^ and 
the coatings serve merely as conductors of the charge. This is proved 
by the fact, that when the coatings are movable, so that they can be 
taken off from the Jar after it is charged, neither of them exhibits the 
least sign of electricity ; while if another pair of coatings is substi- 
tuted, which have not been electrified, on forming the communication 
between the inside and outside, the usual discharge takes place, 
showing that the whole of the charge was retained on the glass sur- 
faces of the jar.| 

(9.) The charge of a Ley den Jar may he retained for a long time. 
If the surfaces are well separated from each other, the charge re- 
mains for many days or even weeks. The charge is usually dissipar 
ted by the motion of particles of dust, or other conducting substaor 
ces in the atmosphere, from one of the coatings to the other, or by 
the uncoated interval becoming moist, and losing its insulating power; 
consequently ajar will retain its charge longer in dry than in damp 
weather. Covering the uncoated part of the jar with melted seal- 
ing wax or varnish, prevents the deposition of moisture upon it, and 
consequently tends also materially to prevent the dissipation of its 
charge.^ 



• Singer, p. 110. 

t It is essential, however, thai the electrometer should be gradua- 
ted not by equal decisions, but according to a scale of arcs, the tan- 
gents of which are in arithmetical progression. 

X Singer, p. 112. ^ lb. 116. 
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(10.) A pane of glau, a plate of airy or any other nmUar ekctriCf 
may be charged to a greater or less degree in a manner analogous to 
that of the Leyden Jar. — If a pane of glass is coated on both sides 
with a sheet of tin foil, leaving an uncoated interval all round the 
edges for the space of two inches ; — and if we then hold the pane by 
one comer and apply the knuckle to the outer coating, and bring 
the inner coating to the prime conductor, the pane will be charged, 
and may be discharged, by applying the knobs of the discharging 
rod to the opposite metallic coatingtt. A plate of air may be char- 
ged in the same manner as a plate of glass ; but as air is more readily 
displaced by electricity, in consequence of the mobility of its parti- 
cles, a thicker stratum of it must be employed. The usual form of 
the experiment is to employ two circular disks of wood covered with 
tin foil, and well rounded at the edges, having a diameter of from two 
to four feet* One of the boards is to be placed flat upon a table, 
and the other being suspended by a silk cord from the ceiling, is ad- 
justed so as to hang parallel over its surface, and at the distance of an 
inch or an inch and a half from it. The upper insulated board bemg 
connected with an electrical machine, the stratum of air between 
the boards becomes charged, and will communicate a shock if the 
upper and lower one be touched at the same time with opposite 
hands* The shock produced in this way is considerably less vio- 
lent than that from an equal surface of coated glass ; for the dis- 
tance of the coatings is of necessity much greater, and the medium 
between them less perfectly insulating ; and this last circumstance 
operates so rapidly when the charge is high, that its maximum of 
eflbct cannot be obtained but by making the discharge while the mar 
chine b in action. If the discharge is not made, spontaneous explosions 
from one disk to the other, through the intervening plate of au*, will oc- 
cur at intervals, as long as the electrization of the upper disk is con- 
tinued. 

(II.) If a coated pane of glass be held vertically, with two of ks 
edges parallel with the horizon, and to the upper edges of the me- 
tallic coating two threads be attached directly opposite to each other ; 
on communicating a spark to one of the coatings, the two threads 
both rise forming equal angles with the surface of the glass. On ap- 
plybg a conductor, as the finger, to one of the coatings the thread 
on that side immediately falls, while the other thread doubles its 

Vol. n. 16 
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angle of elevation ; so that the angles intercepted between the two 

threads, is a constant quantity.* 

713. Before the learner is qualiBed to understand the explanation 
of the foregoing experiments, he roust becoroe more fully acquainted 
with the law of Induction (Art. 685.) upon which the theory of the 
Leyden Jar depends. 

Imw of Induction.^ 

Active electricity existing in any substance, tends always to induce 
the opposite electrical state in the bodies that are near to it. It 
is our object in this section to exhibit this important principle more 
fully than has yet been done in the preceding pages. 

Let A (fig. 128.) represent an electri- 
fied glass globe, and B a metallic cylin- ^'S* I^®« 
der placed on insulating supports, near to H Y^ ] 1 ^ l"^ (A) 
the glass globe, but not near enough for a All A * A i|6A T 
spark to pass. To the cylinder, let five 
pairs of pith balls be suspended, by con- ^ 
ducting threads, viz. one pair near each 

end, one near the center, and one about half way between the cen- 
ter and either extremity. We shall find that every pair of pith balb» 
except those situated at a particular part of the cylinder not far from 
the center, will immediately diverge, indicating the electrical state of 
the part from which they are suspended. Those at ehher extreoiity 
diverge most ; and the divergence diminishes as we approach the 
central parts to a certain point, where the pith balls sufifer no ef- 
fect, and where, consequently, the body is in its natural state. By 
means of the electrometer (Art. 120.) we may ascertain that the spe- 
cies of electricity is negative, or opposite to that of the glass globe in aU 
those parts of the cylinder which are nearer to the globe than the be- 
fore mentioned neutral point ; and that it is positive in all parts of 
the cylinder more distant than this point. We may ascertain with 
much greater accuracy these electrical states by the employment of 
the proof plane and electrometer of Coulomb, (Art. 672.) than by pith 

*£ncyc. Metropol. Elec. p. 92. 

t Biot, Pr6ei6 E16m. tome I. or Library of Useful Knowledge, Art. 
Electrieiiy. 
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bafls ; and the results are then found to correspond with the results 
of theory to be stated hereafter. * 

714. These effects, it should be remarked, are simply the result 
of electrical action at a distance ; for they depend upon no other cir- 
cumstance. They take place in an equal degree whatever sub- 
stance is interposed between the bodies which are exerting this ac- 
tion on one another, provided tbe interposed substance undergoes no 
change in its own electrical state ; a condition which is ful6Hed in 
electrics, or non conducting bodies only. Thus induction will take 
place just as effectually through a plate of glass, as if no such sub- 
stance had intervened. 

Let us now suppose that the acting body A is not glass, or any 
electric, but a conducting body, a sphere of copper for example, 
charged with positive electricity, and insulated op a glass support. 
The primary efkcts of this sphere on tbe cylinder will be the same 
as in the former case ; but the electrical state which the cylinder has 
acquired at the end adjacent to the globe, will react upon the elec- 
tric!^ of the globe, tending to put it into a state still farther opposite 
to its own, that is, to render the nearer parts of the globe positive in a 
higher degree than they were before. This can be done only at the 
expense of the other side of the globe, which thus becomes less pos- 
itive than before. But this new distribution of tbe electric fluid in 
the globe, by increasing the positive state of the side next to the cyl- 
inder, tends to augment its inductive influence upon the fluid in the 
cylinder ; that is, to drive out an additional quantity of the fluid from 
the negatiTe to the positive end. This is followed in its turn by a 
corresponding reaction on the globe, and so on, constituting a series 
of smaller adjustments, until a perfect equilibrium is established in 
every part. When this has been attained, the electrical states will, it is 
evident, be of the same kind as those consequent upon the immediate 
actions, though somewhat increased in intensity by the series of re- 
actions. 

715. The follovring experiment is a practical illustration of the 
preceding remarks. Furnish the copper globe with a pair of pith 
balls on each of two opposite sides. When the globe is insulated 
and akme, any electricity communicated to it, will difiuse itself equal- 
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I7 orer tbe surface, and both pairs of balls will diverge equally. Bm 
on bringing near to it a Conducting body, tbe balls 00 the remoter 
side will immediately begin to collapse, while those at tbe nearer 
side diverge to a greater degree than before ; thus showing the na- 
ture of the reflex operation of tbe induced electricily of the cooduo* 
lor, upon the body from which the mduction originated. 

It should be recollected, that in all tbe changes we have thus traced 
as the effects of induction, there has been no iranrfer of electricity 
from either of tbe bodies to tbe other ; as might be inferred from 
Aeir taking place equally well when a plate of glass is interpoaed. 
Another proof is afibrded by tbe circumstance, that the mere re- 
moval of tbe bodies to a distance from one another, is sufficient to 
restore each of them to its original state. The globe remains as 
positively electrified as before ; tbe cylinder returns to its condidoii 
of perfect neutrality ; nothing has been lost and nothing gained on 
either side. The experiment may be repeated as often as we please, 
without any variation of the phenomena. But .this would not be tbe 
case if the cylinder were divided in the middle, and one or both of 
the parts were removed separately, while they still remained imder 
tbe influence of the globe. The return of the electric fluid from tbe 
positive to the negative end being thus prevented, each part w9l re> 
tain, after its separation, the electricity which had been induced upon 
It. The nearer portion will remain negative ; the remoter poction 
posidve. If the division had been m three parts, die middle part 
only would have been neutral. The experiment may be made by 
joining two or more conductors endwise, similar to B, Fig. 128, 
so that they may act as a single conductor when placed near to the 
electrified globe, and, after induction has thus been produced, re- 
moving them separately, and examining tlieir electrical states. If 
the number of conductors be three, the first will be found negative 
the third positive, and the second neutral. 

716. Another modification of effect will take place when an in- 
sulated conductor, rendered electrical at both ends by induction, is 
made to communicate with another insulated conductor. Let us first 
suppose that a long metallic conductor is brought into contact with 
the remote end of tbe first cylinder B, Fig. 128, which has been ren- 
dered positive by induction. The fluid accumulated at this end 
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now pass into the conductory and will remove to the most distant part 
of it* The transit will take place before actual contact, and will be 
manifested by the appearance of a spark, when the bodies are brought 
witfaiD the striking distance. The removal of this portion of fluid to 
t greater distance, will occasion a disturbance in the equilibrium that 
had before been established. The repulsion which that fluid had ex- 
cited, and which had contributed to prevent any more fluid from 
being propelled from the negative end, is now considerably weaken- 
ed by the greater distance at which it acts ; and more fluid will leave 
tbe negative end, which end will consequently become more highly 
D^ative. This change of distribution will again occasion a further 
eflfect by its reaction on the fluid in the globe whence the action origi- 
nally proceeded ; and another series of changes and adjustments will 
ibUow, until a new condition of equilibrium takes place, and then the 
fluid will be at rest. 

717. Thus we learn that tbe efiects of induction in a conductof 
•re augmented by increasing its length ; they would, therefore, be 
greatest of all, if we could give it infinite length : but the same con- 
dition is attainable by placing the conductor in communication with 
tbe earth, which will carry oflf all the fluid which the electrified body 
is capable of expelling from tbe nearest end. Accordingly, if we 
touch mth the finger, or with a metallic rod held in the hand, the 
leiDOte end of an insulated conductor under the influence of induc- 
tion, we obtain a sp^rk more or less vivid according to the intensity 
of tbe electricity so induced ; and the conductor so touched has now 
only one kind of electricity, namely, the one opposite to that of the 
electrified body which is acting upon it. The part touched is brought 
into a state, in which it appears to be neutral, as long as it remains in 
the vicinity of the electrified body ; because the actions of the re- 
dundant fluid, and unsaturated matter in the two bodies, exactly bal- 
ance one another. But it all the while really contains less fluid than 
its aatural share, in consequence of the repulsive tendency of tbe 
fluid in the body which produces the induction ; and this negative 
state will readily become active, if the conductor that has been touch- 
ed be again insulated, and then removed from the influence of the 
former. This peculiar condition of a body, in which its parts are 
reaify undercharged or overcharged with fluid, aliliough, from the 
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action of electrical forces derived from bodies ia its Ticioity, a state 
of equtlibritini is established, and do visible effect restdts, has been 
denominated by Biot disguised electriciiy. 

718. We have hitherto supposed the acting body to be positively 
electrified ; but precisely the same effects would happen with regard 
to degree, although opposite as to the species of electricity, if it bad 
been negatively electrified : and the same explanations will in every 
respect apply, with the requisite substitution of the terms negative for 
positive, and of attraction for repulsion, and vice versa* A little re- 
flection will also show the application of the theory of double elec- 
tricities to explain the same phenomena. Calling the electriciqr of 
the globe vitreous instead of positive, and substituting the term resh^ 
ous for negative, we then say that the vitreous electricity of the globe 
drives off the similar electricity from the contiguous end of the cylin- 
der, and attracts to it the resinous fluid. This again attracts the vit- 
reous fluid from the remoter parts of the globe to the nearer surface; 
and thus, the vitreous and resinous, instead of the positive and neg- 
ative fluids act and re-act on each other. 

719. Another consequence of the induction of electricity must not 
be overiooked, namely, that the bodies between which it takes place, 
necessarily attract one another : for the mutual action between the 
contiguous surfaces of the globe and the cylinder, (Fig. 128.) which 
are in opposite electrical states, exceeds that of'the renooter surfaces 
of those two bodies which are in the same electrical state, because 
the latter surfaces are more distant from each other than the former, 
and the force of electrical action is inversely as the square of the 
distance. Hence the attractive force always exceeds the repul- 
sive. We have already seen (Art. 685.) that this circumstance 
suflkiently explains the fact, that conducting bodies previously neu- 
tral, are attracted by electrified bodies. Another fact, which ap- 
pears more singular, and which cannot be accounted for on any other 
principle, is also a direct consequence of the law of induction. If 
a small insulated body weakly electrified, be placed at a distance from 
another and larger body, more highly charged with the same species 
of electricity, it will, as usual, be repelled ; but there is a certain dis- 
tance, within which if it be brought, attraction will take place instead 
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of repulsion. Tbis happens in consequence of the inductive influ- 
ence producing so great a change in the distribution of electricity, 
as to give a preponderance to the attractive forces of the adjacent 
parts of the two bodies, over the repulsive forces that take place in 
the other parts, and which would have acted alone if the fluid had 
been immovable. 

720. From the foregoing principles it will be easy to understand, 
bow induction may operate through a succession of conductors, which 
are aH of tbem insulated except the last ; and which are separated 
from each other by distances greater than that at which a transfer of 
electricity would take place. If under such circumstances, the first 
be electrified, alternate states of opposite electricities will be produ- 
ced iu the two ends of each conductor in succession. In all the ends 
Dearest the first body, the electricity will be of the opposite kind to 
that with which the first has been charged ; in the other ends it will 
be of the same kind as that of the first body. The vicinity of these 
opposite electricities, wiU tend powerfully to retain them in that con- 
dition, and will diminish their electric action on surrounding bodies. 
A large portion of the electricities so arranged and retained, is, there- 
fore, in the condition designated by the term disguised electricity.* 
(Art. 717.) 

The principles of induction developed in the preceding articles, 
serve to explain a number of the most curious and intricate phenom- 
ena of electricity, among which are those of the Leyden Jar ; to 
this instrument, therefore, let us now return. 

Theory of the Leyden Jar. 

721. Upon what principle does this instrument receive and retaiif 
such an accumulation of the electric fluid ? The answer is, because 
the two surfaces of the jar mutually augment each other*s capacities^ 
upon the principle of induction. To trace the operation of this prin- 
ciple a little more particularly, let us observe what takes place while 
a jar is charging from the prime conductor of the electrical machine. 
And, first, suppose the jar is insulated : a spark passes to the inner 

• Lib. of Use. Knowl. Art. Electricity. 
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surface, and electrifies it positivelj. The inner surface now stands 
in ibe same relation to the outer, that the globe in figure 128, staods 
to the cylinder; that is, it tends to drive off the electricity of the 
same kind, and, in the same proportion, to attract the electric!* 
ty of the opposite kind. But lis the fluid cannot escape from the 
outer surface, (the jar being insulated) it of course remains to op- 
pose the farther accumulation of the similar fluid on the inner sur- 
face. But, secondly, suppose the jar uninsulated, its outer coat- 
ing having free communication with the earth. A spark passes to 
the inside as before and electrifies, positively, the inner coating. 
This repels the similar electricity from the outer coating, and renders 
the outside negative. Being negative, it re-acts by induction, (as the 
nearer surface of cylinder, in Art. 713.) on the inside and attracts to 
it a still greater charge, which is supplied by the printie conductor* 
This additional charge acting in the same manner on the outside, ren- 
ders it more highly negative than before, in consequence of which, it 
attracts to the inside, a still farther charge of electricity firom the 
machine. This series of actions and re-actions between the two 
surfaces of the jar, proceeds, in a diminishing series, until each sui^ 
face becomes too feeble to exert any further influence on the other, 
and the jar is then charged. 

Substituting the terms vitreous and resinous, for positive and nega« 
tive, as in Art. 718, we may easily make the foregoing explanation 
conform to the supposition of two fluids. 

722. For the purpose of making the theory of the Leyden Jar 
familiar, we may now recur to the experiments mentioned in Art. 
712, and attempt the explanation of them. 

In the structure of the Jar, we recognise the operatk>n of the prin- 
ciple of induction. Here, an unelectrified body (the outer sur- 
face) is brought very near to an electrified body, (the inner surface,) 
without the possibility of communicating with each other, on account 
of the non-conducting properties of the glass. Tlie nearer the two 
surfaces can be brought to each other, the more powerful is the eF> 
feet of induction, that effect being inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. Accordingly, the thinner the jar, the more powerful is the 
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charge it will receive ; but the danger of breaking prevents our em- 
ploying such as are very thin.* 

To trace the process of charging a jar. a little more minutely, let 
us suppose the jar connected with the prime conductor of an elec- 
trical machine, from which a spark is communicated to the inner 
coating. This, according to the principles of induction, expels a 
similar quantity of the same fluid from the opposite unelectrified sur- 
face, and renders that negative, in the same degree as the inside is 
po«tive. Being negative, it increases the attraction of the inner sur- 
face for the opposite species of fluid, and another spark is received, 
which again expels an additional quantity of the same species of fluid 
from the outside, and thus the two surfaces continue to act upon each 
other reciprocally, though with constantly diminishing power, until 
the jar is charged. i 

The reason also is plain, why the outside of the jar must be un- 
insulated ; since it is only in such case, that the foregoing process of 
induction can take place ; and we readily see why a series of jars 
may be charged, from the portion of electricity which is expeUed 
from the outside of the first jar. 

723. When a jar is charged negatively from the rubber, just the 
opposite process in all respects takes place, the outside becoming posi- 
tive by induction, and re-acting upon the inside. The case men- 
tioned in Art. 712, (6.) where two jars diflerently charged, cannot 
be discharged except their outer surfaces be in conducting commu- 
nication, will be readily understood ; for it is impossible for the equili- 
brium to be restored by the union of the electricities on the inside, 
while the outside remains electrified. If we could suppose this to 
take place for a moment, and the electricity within to be restored to 
its natural state, it would again be immediately decomposed by the 
inductive mfluence of the electrified coating without. 

724; The phenomena of the Ley den Jar, may be equally well 
explained, by substituting the terms vitreous and resinous, instead of 



• The writer of this Treatise, had a large jar constructed of very 
thin glass : it took an extraordinary charge, and when discharged 
gave a report like that of an ordinary Battery ; but it was fractured 
bv the first experiment. 
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positive and negative, on tbe supposition of two fluids, since the prin- 
ciples of induction apply equally well to both hypotheses. Thus, it 
is as easy to suppose that the resinous electricity is induced upon the 
outside by the attraction of the vitreous electricity within, as it is to 
suppose that the outside becomes negadve by the loss of a portion of 
its natural share; and the necessity of the outer surface being unin* 
sdated, is as apparent in the one case as in the other. But we re- 
serve the discussion of the comparative merits of these remarkable 
hjrpotheses, until the learner shall have become familiar with a great 
variety of electrical phenomena. 

The Eleetrophorus and Condenser* 

725. The Elsctrophorus is an instrument, which has the sin- 
gular property of aflbrding an inde6nite quantity of electricity, for 
the charging of a jar, or for any other purpose, while it is itself 
charged only in a slight degree, and yet suflTers no loss in conse- 
quence of what it imparts. According to the principles of Induction, 
whenever an uninsulated body falls under the influence of a body 
which is electrified and insulated, it is put into the opposite state of 
electricity, as is the case with the outside of a Leyden Jar. Now, 
if we insulate the body while it is under this influence, and then re- 
move it from the sphere of influence, it will still retain the portion of 
electricity which was induced upon it; and, since an electrified body 
does not lose any portion of electricity by tbe influence it exerts on 
unelectrified bodies, on the principle of induction, it is plain, that by 
this means we may derive an indefinite quantity of the fluid from an 
excited body, and transfer it to a jar, without diminishing the degree 
of excitement in that body. 

726. The construction of the Eleetrophorus is as follows. A round 
metallic plate (A) called the «o/e, (usually of brass,) is placed on an 
insulating support. A similar plate (B) furnished with a glass handle, 
is called the cover, A thin cake of resin,* of the same figure and 



• Made by melting together equal weights of shell lac, resin and 
Venice turpentine. 
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cBmensions, is laid upon the sole. This cake being beaten with a 
furred surface, as a cat's skin, becomes charged with negative elec- 
tricity. (Art. 677.) If we now bring near to it the cover, taking 
hold of the latter by the glass handle, the electricky of the metallic 
plate (B) has its equilibrium disturbed by the electrified body, which 
tends to expel its resinous and to attract its vitreous fluid. If there* 
fore we give exit to the former, the plate will become positively elec- 
trified. This we may do by touching the plate (B) with the finger, 
white it is near the resinous cake ; then on withdrawing the finger it 
will retain its charge, which may be transferred to the knob of a Ley- 
den Jar, and the same process may be repeated any number of times, 
until the Jar becomes charged. By using a glass plate, instead of the 
cake of resin, we may obtain a similar charge of negative electricity, 
the species of fluid aflTorded by induction being always the opposite 
of that of the excited body. 

The Electrophorus has been known to retain its power undimin- 
ished for months, and may therefore be regarded as a sort of maga- 
zine of electricity. 



727. The Condenser is an instrument designed to coUect very 
feeble degrees of electricity, (feeble in consequence of being spread 
over a large surface,) and so to condense it into a small compass as to 
render it sensible. It depends, like the Electrophorus and Leyden 
Jar, wholly on the principle of Induction. 

One out of the numerous forms of instruments of this description, 
will serve as an illustration of the principle : the utility of these in- 
genious contrivances for operating on weak portioas of electricity, 
has been very much diminished in consequence of the wonderful 
sensibility of .the Torsion Balance. 



728. To the metallic cover of a gold leaf 
electrometer, is attaclied a small disk of metal 
A, and on an insulating support, at a small dis- 
tance from the electrometer, is placed a similar 
metallic disk B. The glass support BC has a 
joint at C, by means of which the disk B may be 
turned away from the disk A, or brought close 
to it, at pleasure. Let the substance whose 



Fig. 129. 
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electricity is to be rendered sensible by the Condenser, be placed in 
contact with the cover of the Electrometer, and of course in com* 
inunicatioD with the plate A. Now, were not the fluid in the given 
body in a very weak state, it would be manifested by the divergence 
of the gold leaves ; but, by the supposition, it is in too weak a state 
to produce any effect on them. But on bringing the plate B close 
to A, and touching it with the 6nger, the series of actions and reac- 
tions, explained in Articles 713, 714, he. commences between the 
two plates, in consequence of which the capacity of each is greatly 
augmented. Then, on withdrawing again the plate B and discharging 
its electricity, it is brought anew to the vicinity of A, to be acted 
upon still more powerfully, in consequence of the electricity which 
it had previously acquired, and to act upon A, reciprocally, with 
greater energy than before. After repeating this process a great 
number of times, and finally separating the two dbks, the gold leaves 
will diverge to a greater or less distance, according to the amount of 
fluid accumulated. 

As the power of Induction is inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance of the two bodies under its influence, it is desirable to Imng 
the plates as near to one another as possible, without suflering a spark 
to pass. The plates, tlierefore, are sometimes covered with a coat 
of varnish, or protected by a very thin plate of glass. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF ELECTRICAL LIGHT. 



729. Light, we have seen, is not a constant attendant of electrical 
phenomena. Indeed, until noticed by Otto Guericke, it was not 
known to have any relation to electricity. 

Electrical light appears whenever the fluid it discharged^ i» eon* 
siderable quantity^ through a resisting medium* 
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Accordingly, no light is perceived when electricity flows freely 
(faroogh good conductors ; but if such conductors suffer any interrup- 
tion, as by the intervention of a space of air, or even of an imperfect 
conductor, then the attendant light becomes manifest. 

730. We shall best learn the properties of the electrical spark, by 
attending to a variety of experiments in which it is exhibited.* 

A glass tube rubbed mth black sUkj which has been smeared with 
a little electrical amalgam^ will yield copious sparks and flashes of 
light. The tube should be warm, dry, and smooth, and of a size not 
less than two feet in length, and three fourths of an inch in diameter. 

The electrical machine^ when in vigorous action^ affords brU' 
liant circles and streams of light. In order to render the light af- 
forded by turning the machine abundant, several practical expedients 
are necessary. All parts of the machine must be dry and warm, (but 
not hot.) It is useful to rub very freely the glass plate or cylinder, 
with an old silk handkerchief. Black spots or lines that collect on 
the glass, especially when the amalgam is new, are to be carefully 
rubbed off, and should dust or down collect on the amalgam of the 
rubber, this must be removed. The action of the cylinder will be 
increased by the following process : smear the bottom of the cylinder 
with a thin coat of tallow ; then turn the machine until the tallow is 
all taken up by the rubber and flap. The pores of the flap will then 
become filled with tallow, it will apply itself more closely to the cyl- 
inder, and the supply of electricity will become more copious. A 
convenient method of recruiting the action of the machine, is to coat 
a circular disk of paste board or leather with amalgam, and to apply 
It to the glass plate or cylinder while the machine is turning. 

If the chain be removed from the rubber to the prime conductor, 
so that the former shall be insulated and the latter uninsulated, on 
bringing the ends of the fingers near the rubber, a stream of diluted 
light will pass between the fingers and the rubber. 

731. The lengthy color ^ and form of the electric sparky varies with 
the nature of the conductors between which it passes ^ and with that of 
the medium interposed between them. 

* In experiments on electrical light, the room is supposed to be 
dark« They appear to best advantage in the night. 
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Electrical sparks are more brilliant id proportion as the substances 
between which they occur are better conductors. A spark received 
from the prime conductor upon a large metallic balli is short, straight, 
and white ; on a small hall it is longer, and zigzag ; received on the 
knuckle, a less perfect conductor, it is purplish or reddish ; on wood, 
or ice, or a wet plant, or water, it is red. Moreover, a longer spark 
can be obtained from a small ball, attached to the prime conductor 
by a wire five or six inches long, than from the prime conductor itself; 
and the longest, and most zigzag spark is obtained when the knob of 
a Leyden Jar is presented to a similar brass ball attached to the prime 
conductor. From a point positively electrified, the fluid passes in the 
form of a brush or pencil of rays ; a point connected with the n^- 
ative side, exhibits a luminous star. 

A metallic chain connected with the prime conductor, becomes Dlu- 
roinated at the points where two links join, and at other points where 
the conducting powers of the metal are impaired bj rust, or where 
roughnesses occur. If the chain have been previously corroded, 
artificially, by dipping it into a solution of salt, or a strong acid, and 
suffering it to remain until the outside has become rusty, the experi- 
ment will be more striking. When the chain is so good a conductor 
as to afford a ready passage to the fluid, the light will be produced 
more abundantly if the remoter end of the chain be held by the dis- 
charging rod, so as to insulate it; or it may be attached to any other 
insulating support. 

732. TAe electric spark passes^ with increased facSUy^ through 
rarefied air ; and the distance to uhich it wUl pass between two eon* 
ductors, iff augmented as the rarefaction is made more complete^ 

Instead of the distance of five or six inches, which is the limit of 
the spark from the prime conductor of an ordinary machine in the 
open air, the spark will pass through the space of eighteen inches or 
more, in an exhausted receiver. If a pointed wire, terminating in a 
knob above, be intfoduced into the top of a tall receiver, and the re* 
^ ceiver be placed on the plate of the air pump, on connecting the knob 
iof the wire with the prime conductor, and turning the machine, a 
brush of light only will appear at the extremity of the wire ; but, on 
exhausting the air, this brush will enlarge, varying its appearance and 
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becoming more diffiised as the air becomes more rarefied, until at 
length the whole receiver is pervaded by a beautiful bluish light, 
changing its color with the intensity of the transmitted electricity, and 
producing an efiect which with an air pump of considerable power, 
b pleasing in the highest degree.* 

When a charged jar is placed under the receiver of an air pump, 
as the exhaustion proceeds, a luminous current flows over the edge of 
the jar from the positive to the negative side, until the equilibrium is 
restored. 

733. Electric light exhibits a very beautiful appearance, as it 
passes or fiowi^ through the TorrictUian Vacuum. The color 
is of a very delicate bluish or purple tinge, and the light per- 
vades the entire space. But the roost pleasing exhibitions of this 
kind, are made by forming an artificial atmosphere of vapor in the 
Torricellian tube. Ether or alcohol, passes into the state of vapor, 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is removed ; and accordingly, 
on introducing a drop of one of these fluids into the Torricellian va- 
cuum, it immediately evaporates and fills the void. If, now, a strong 
spark be passed from the prime conductor through this vapor, the 
spark will exhibit various colors : in ether, it is an emerald green, or 
mingled red and green ; in alcohol it is red or blue ; but the colors 
vary somewhat with the distances at which, they are seen. 

734. Sir Humphry Davy performed a number of experiments, 
on the passage of electricity through a vacuum, of which an account 
is given in Philosophical Transactions for 1822. He succeeded in 
forming a Torricellian vacuum quite free from air, but in such cases, 
a small portion of the mercury itself is converted into vapor, and from 
this he could not free the empty space. In all cases when the mercuri- 
al vacuum was perfectly free from air, it was permeable to electricity, 
and was rendered luminous by either the common spark, or the shock 
from the Leyden Jar. But the degree of the intensity of this phe- 
nomenon depended upon the temperature. When the tube was very 
hot the electric light appeared in the vapor of a bright green color, 
and of great density. As the temperature diminished, it lost its viv- 

• Singer. 
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idness, and when it was artificially cooled to 20^ below zero, il was 
so faint as to be visible only in the dark. In all casesi where the mi- 
Dutest quantity of rarefied air was introduced bto the mercurial va- 
cuum, the electric light, changed from green to sea green, and by 
increasing the quantity of air, it changed to blue and purple. Also 
when the temperature was low, the vacuum became a much better 
conductor. 

A more perfect vacuum was formed by means of melted metals^ 
as tin, of a more fixed nature than mercury, and therefore not liable 
to impair the vacuum by vapor of their own. A vacuum bebg made 
by means of fused tin, the electric light at temperatures below zero, 
was yellow, and of the palest phosphorescent kind, requiring almost 
absolute darkness to be perceived ; nor was it perceptibly increased 
by beat. When the temperature was diminished, the electrical light 
(transmitted through vapor of mercury) diminished also till the tem- 
perature was reduced to 20^ ; but between 20^ and — 2(P it seemed 
stationary. 

Unless the electrical machine was very active, no light was visible 
during the transmission of electricity; but that the electricity passed 
was evident, from the luminous appearance of the rarefied air, io 
other parts of the tube. 

From these and various similar experiments related by Davy, it 
seems demonstrated, that electricity is capable of passing through a 
perfect vacuum, but that the light emitted depends upon the vapor 
or air through which it passes, and that if the vacuum were perfect, 
no light whatever would appear.* 

In eonden»ed atr, on the contrary, the spark passes with greater 
difficulty than ordinary. In such case, also, its whiteness, and bril- 
liancy are augmented, and its course is zigzag. These appearances 
are even exhibited by passing the spark through confined air, of only 
the ordinary density. 

735. The colors of the spark, are pleasingly varied by passing it, 
in a condensed form, as in the Leyden Jar, through media of difier- 
ent kinds. The experiment is performed by making the given body 



• Phil.-Trans, 1822, or T^om^on, Outlines, p. 470. 
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ferm a part of the circuit of communication, between tbe inside and 
outade of the Leyden Jar. A ball of ivory in this situation exhib- 
its a beautiful crimson; an egg, a similar color, but somewhat lighter; 
a lump of sugar, gives a very white light, which remains for some 
tim.e after tbe spark has passed ; and fluor spar exhibits an emerald 
green light, or, in some cases, a purple light, which also continues to 
glow in the dark for some seconds. The great intensity of the light is 
shown by the strong illumination which the sparks in the jar communi- 
cate to bodies slightly transparent. Thus an egg has its transparency 
greatly increased ; and if the thumb be placed over the space which sep- 
arates the two conducting wires that communicate with the two sides of 
the jar respectively, the illumination is so powerful, that the blood ves- 
sels and interior organization of .the organ may be distinctly seen. 

736. Metallic conductors, if of sufficient size, transmit electrici^r 
without any luminous appearance, provided they are perfectly con- 
tinuous ; but if they are separated in tbe slightest degree, a spark 
will occur at every separation. On this principle, various devices are 
formed, by pasting a narrow band of tin foil on glass, in the required 
form, and cutting it across with a pen knife, where we wish sparks 
to appear. If an interrupted conductor of this kind be pasted round 
a glass tube in a spiral direction, and one end of the tube be held io 
the band, and the other be presented to an electrified conductor, a 
brilliant line of light surrounds the tube, which has been called the 
spiral tube, or diamond necklace. By enclosing the spiral tube in a 
larger cylinder of colored glass, tbe sapphire, topaz, emerald, and oth- 
er gems may be imitated. Words, flowers, and other complicated 
forms, are also procured nearly in the same manner, by a proper dis- 
position of an interrupted line of metal, on a flat piece of glass. 

737. The light of the electric spark, is not a constituent part of 
electricity, hut arises from the sudden compression of the air, or other 
medium through which it passes. 

It is well known, that air is capable of afibrding a spark by sudden 
compression. There is a kind of match constructed on this princi- 
ple, in which a small portion of. air contained in a close cylinder, be- 
ing suddenly compressed by forcing down a piston, yfelds a spark 
sufficient to light a quantity of tinder at the bottofii of the cylinder. 

Vol. n. 18 
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Now it is found by actual experiment, that electricity has the power 
of condensing air. This fact is shown by means of a small instrument 
called Kinnersley^i Air Thermometer, It consists of pj |^^ 
a glass tube, closed air tight at the two ends by brass 
caps, through each of which passes a movable wire, 
terminated within by a small ball. Through the low- 
er cap is inserted a small glass tube open at both ex- 
tremities, and turned upwards parallel to the cylin- 
der. Into this tube is introduced a quantity of water 
sufficient to cover the bottom of the cylinder, and of 
course to rise a litde way into the tube. The two 
balls being set at some distance from each other, and 
a spark from the Leyden Jar being passed between 
them, the air within is suddenly rarefied, and the water 
ascends in the tube, and again descends, when the ex- 
plosion is over. This sudden rarefaction of a portion of 
atr before the electric spark, must cause a sudden and powerful com- 
pression in the portions of air immediately adjacent. The immense 
velocity of the spark must gready increase the resistance, and of 
course the force of compression. This appears to be an adequate 
cause for the production of the light that accompanies the electric 
discbarge, and hence we conclude, that light is not inherent in the 
fluid itself. The greater density and brilliancy of the spark in con- 
densed air, and its feebleness and difiuseness in a rarefied medium, are 
facts which accord well with the supposed origin ; and the zigzag 
form of the spark when long, or when passing through condensed air, 
is well explained by the same theory. For the electric fluid in its 
passage through the air, condenses the air before it, and thus meets 
with a resistaoce which turns it ofiT laterally ; in this direction it is 
again condensed, and has its course again changed ; and so on, until 
It reaches the conductor towards which it is aiming. The zigzag 
form of lightning is accounted for on this principle.* 

Electrical light is found by optical experiments, to have precisely 
the same nature with the light of the sun, being like this resolved into 
various colors by the prism, and possessing other properties, to be de- 
scribed under the head of Optics, which identify it with solar light. 



• Biot, Traile de Pfays. tome 2. — Encyc. Metropol. Art Elec* 
tricity. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OT THE ELECTRIC BATTERY. MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL AGEN- 
CIES, AND MOTIONS OF ELECTRICITY. EFFECTS OF ELECTRICITY 

ON ANIMALS.- 



738. An electric battery consists of a number of Leyden jars so 
combined^ thai the whole may be either charged or dii^charged at once. 

Yery large jars cannot be obtained ; it is rare to find one more than 
two feet high, by one and a half in diameter. Yet some of the me- 
chanical effects of electricity, to be described hereafter, require a 
much greater accumulation of the fluid than can be obtained from any 
single jar. The battery is constructed as follows. Laige jars, 
twelve or fourteen inches high, by five or six inches in diameter, are 
coated like ordinary Leyden jars. Twelve of these constitute a bat- 
tery sufliciently powerful for most purposes, but the power of the 
battery may be carried to an indefinite extent by increasing the num- 
ber of jars. When the number is twelve, they are placed four in 
a row in a box, the bottom of which is coated with tin-foil, by means 
of which the outsides of the jars are all in conducting communication. 
Each jar is separated from the rest by a slight partition of wood. To 
connect the insides of the jars, their knobs are joined by large brass 
wires. It is obvious, therefore, that the battery is equivalent to a 
single jar of enormous size, comprehending the same number of 
square feet* 

The object of the battery is to accumulate a great quantity of the 
electric fluid, which is in proportion to the extent of surface : the in- 
tensity^ or elastic force, as indicated by the quadrant electrometer, 
is no greater in the battery when charged, than in a single charged 
jar. The battery, like the common jar, is charged by bringing the 
inside into communication with the prime conductor of an active and 
powerful electrical machine '^ it is discharged, as usual, by forming 

* As the process of charging a large battery is tedious and labori- 
oufl, it has been proposed to charge each jar saccessively, after that 
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a coDoexioD between the inside and outside, commonly by means of 
the discharging rod. 

739. To measure the intensity of the electrical charge, an appa- 
ratus is employed called CtUhbertonU Balance Electrometer^ Fig* 
131. It consists of a metal 
rod, about thirteen inches '^' 

long, terminated by balls and 
balanced on a knife-edged 
center, in the manner of a 
scale beam. One arm of 
the balanced rod is gradua- 
ted, and has a slider upon it, 
which, when placed at differ- 
ent distances from its ful- 
crum, loads the arm with a 
proportionate weight from 
one grain to sixty. The 
graduated end of the balance 
rests upon a similar brass 
ball, which is supported by a bent metal tube from the same in- 
sulating stand ; and at four inches below the opposite extremity, 
another insulated ball is placed, which b to be connected with the 
outside of a jar or battery. Now if the metallic support of the bal- 
ance be connected with the conductor, or the inner coadng of the 
jar, and this last be electrified, there will be an attraction between the 
extremity of the balance and the lower insulated ball, because they 
are connected respectively with the opposite surfaces of the jar ; and 
when the force of this attraction exceeds the weight with which the 
opposite arm is loaded, the attracted arm of the balance will descend, 
and discharge its electricity on the lower insulated ball. The power 
of the attraction is always proportioned to the intensity of the charge ; 
and as, in this instrument, the attraction has to overcome a resistance 
proportioned to the weight with which the balance is loaded, that 




which is immediately connected with the prime conductor, by means 
of the electricity expelled from the outside of the first, as is explained 
in article 71% (4.) — Encyc. Metrop. Art. Electricity. 
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weight becomes a proper comparative measure of the intensity of 
any required charge. The quadrant electrometer, attached to the 
top of the instrumeni, is useful to indicate the progress of the charge, 
as that is not shown by the action of the balance itself.* 

Electrical batteries indicate only the intensity of the accumulated 
electricityi that is, its deviation from a state of natural distribution ; 
the quantity can be inferred only from the comparative extent of 
the charged surface, or estimated by an examination of its effects, 
and is therefore by no means accurately appreciable. 

The largest machine and battery hitherto constructed, were made 
for the Teylerian museum, at Haarlem. It consists of two circular 
plates of glass each five feet five inches in diameter. The prime con- 
ductor consists of several pieces, and is supported by three glass pil- 
lars, nearly five feet in length. The force of two men is required 
to work the machine ; and when it is required to be put in acu'on 
for any length of time, four are necessary. 

At its first construction nine batteries were applied to it, each hav- 
ing fifteen jars, every one of which contained a square foot of coated 
glass ; so that the grand battery, formed by the combination of all 
these, contained one hundred and thirty five feet. As examples of 
the great power of the Teylerian machine, we may mention the fol- 
lowing: it charged a Leyden jar by turning the handle half round, — 
a charge which the jar would receive, and lose by discharging itself 
spontaneously, eighty times in a minute. A single spark from the con- 
ductor melted a considerable length of gold leaf. A spark, or zigzag 
stream of fire would dart from the prime conductor to a neighboring 
conductor to the distance of ten feet. A wire three eighths of an 
inch in diameter, was found to be insufficient to transmit the whole 
jcharge of the prime conductor, but the vrire would give small sparks 
to a conductor brought near it. The sphere of influence (Art. 684.) 
extended to the distance of forty feet, so as sensibly to affect the pith 
ball electrometer. The spider web sensation (or that peculiar sen- 
sation resembling that of the spider's web) which is experienced by 
holding an excited glass tube t6 the face, was felt by bystanders to 
the distance of eight feet from the machine.* 



* Singer, p. 137. t Cavalloy Complete Treatise, Vol. II. 
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Mechanical Effects of Electricity. 

740. 7^ sound produced by an electric dischargCy is ascribed to 
the sudden collapse of the air^ which has been displaced by the passage 
of the electric fluid. 

Hence ilie sound is greater in proportion to the quantity and inten- 
sity of the charge. A battery, when fully charged, gives a loud 
explosion. 

741. Imperfectly conducting substances^ through which a powerful 
deetrie charge is passed^ are torn asunder with more or less violence. 

A large Lieyden Jar is sufficient for exhibiting some of these me- 
chanical effects : others require the power of the Battery. When 
the charge is passed through a thick card, or the cover of a lKx>k, a 
hole is torn through it, which presents the rough appearance of a bur 
on each side. By means of the Battery, a quire of strong paper 
may be perforated in the same manner ; and such is the veloci^ 
with which the fluid moves, that if the paper be freely suspended, 
not the least motion b communicated to it.* (See Art. 264.) Pieces 
of hard wood, of loaf sugar, of stones, and many other britde non- 
conductors, are broken or even torn asunder with violence, by a 
powerful charge from the battery. If two wires be introduced into 
a soft piece of pipe clay, and a strong charge be passed through 
them, the clay will be curiously expanded in the bterval between 
the wires. 

The expansion of fluids by electricity is very remarkable, and 
productive of some singular results. When the charge is strong, no 
glass vessel can resist the sudden impube. Beccaria inserted a drop 
of water between two wires, in the center of a solid glass ball of two 
inches diameter ; on passing a shock through the drop of water, the 
ball was dispersed with great violence. In like manner, by the sud- 
den expansion of a small body of confined air, strongly electrified, 
explosions may be produced, and bodies that resist its expansion are 

* Singer. 
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projected with violence* Even good conductors, when minutely di- 
vided, are expanded by electricity. Thus, mercury, confined in a 
capillary glass tube, will be expanded with a force sufficient to splin- 
ter the tube. 

Chemical Effects of Electricity. 

742. By means of Electricity^ more or less accumulated, a variety 
of chemical effects may be produced; such as the combustion ofinjlam* 
mable bodies, the oxidation, fusion, and even combustion of metals, 
the separation of compounds into their elements, or the union of de- 
ments into compounds.* 

Ether and alcohol may be inflamed by passing the electric spark 
through them ; nor is the effect diminished by communicating the 
spark by means of a piece of ice or any other cold medium. The 
finger may be conveniendy employed to inflame these substances*. 
Phosphorus, resin, and other solid combustible bodies, may be set 
on fire by the same means ; gunpowder and the fulminadng powders 
may be exploded ; and a candle may be lighted. Gold leaf and fine 
iron wire may be burned, by a charge from the battery. Wires of 
lead, tin, zinc, iron, copper, platina, silver and gold, when subjected 
to the charge of a very large battery, burn with explosion and are 
converted into oxides.f 

The same agent, moreover, is capable of reviving these oxides ; 
that is, restoring them to the state of pure metals. By a similar 
contrariety of properties, water is decomposed into its gaseous ele- 
ments, and the same elements are reunited to form water ; and the 
constituent gases of atmospheric air are, by passing a great number 
of electric charges through a confined portion of air, converted into 
nitric acid. 



* The chemical agencies of electricity are much more powerful and 
extensive as exhibited by the Galvanic apparatus, than by the common 
Electrical Machine. 

t Singer, p. 186. 
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Moiions of the Electric Fluid. 

743. T%e velocity of the electric fluid is apparently instantaneous^ 
A circuit of four miles has been formed, by means of wire, between 
the inside and outside of a Leyden Jar, and no perceptible inter^ 
was occupied during the discharge. Analogy, however, would lead 
us to believe that Electricity, like Ught, b progressive in its motions, 
but that it moves with a velocity too great to be measured, except 
for intervals of immense extent.* 

744. Tlte electric fluid J in its route, selects the best conductors. The 
Leyden Jar may be discharged with a wire held in the hand, with- 
out the insulating handle used in the Discharging Rod ; since metal- 
lic wi^e is a better conductor than the hand, and the fluid will take 
its route through that in preference to the hand. But if a wooden 
discharger be substituted for the wire, the shock will be feh, since 
animal substances are better conductors than wood. It is necessary 
to remark, however, that when the charge is very intense or the 
quantity great, as in the Battery, then some portion of the fluid will 
escape from the discharging vnre and pass through the hand. In 
such cases, therefore, it is prudent to make use of the Dischai^g 
Rod. 

Lightning, in striking a building, usually takes a course whicfa indi- 
cates the pseference of the fluid for the best conductors. 

745. TAe electric fluid vfill sometimes take a shorter route through 
a worse conductor, in preference to a longer route through a letter 
conductor. The spark will pass through a short space of air, instead 
of following a small wire thirty or forty feet.f The preference of 

* The velocity of light appears to be instantaneous, for such dis- 
tances as four miles ; but when such intervals are taken as the diame- 
ter of the earth's orbit, light is found to have a progressive velocity 
of 19%500 miles per second. If, therefore, electricity actually moves 
with a progressive velocity like that of light, still the time occupied 
in traversing the space of four miles would be inappreciable, since it 
would equal only about tt}>tv P^^^ ^f ^ second. 

t Singer. 
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the shorter route is sometimes indicated in taking the electric shock. 
While one person is receiving the shock from the Leyden Jar, an- 
other may grasp his arm without feeling the least effect from the 
charge. 

746. The course of the charge is frequently determined by the 
influence of points j either in dissipating or in receiving the fluid. 
Sharp points connected with the best conductors, greatly favor the 
dispersion of the fluid during its passage, and sharp pomted con- 
ductors draw the charge towards them, from a great distance around. 
The finest needle, held in the hand towards the knob of one of the 
jars of a charged Battery, will silently discharge it, in a few seconds; 
and if we apply one hand to the outside of a Leyden Jar, and with 
the other bring a fine needle to the knob of the Jar, only a compara- 
tively feeble shock will be felt, the charge bemg rapidly dissipated 
while the needle is approaching the knob. 

Effects of Electricity upon Aninuds. 

747. We have already several times incidentally adverted to the 
shock communicated to the animal system, when it is brought into 
the electric circuit, so that the charge passes through it. We now 
propose to consider this interesting part of the subject more par- 
ticularly. 

748. jHte Electric Shock is received, whenever the animal system 
is made a part of the conducting communication^ between the inside 
and outside of a charged Leyden Jar. A convenient method of ad- 
ministering the shock, is to place the charged jar on a table, resting 
immediately on a metallic plate,* as a plate of tin, lead, or copper ; 
then grasping a metallic rod in each hand, touch one of them to the 
plate and the other to the knob of the Jar, and a sudden convulsion 
of the limbs or the breast will be experienced, more or less violent 
according to the strength of the charge. The effect is greatly height- 

* It is safer to employ such a plate than to bring the conducting rod 
immediately into contact with Uie outside coating of the Jar ; for, in 
such case, persons unaccustomed to receive the shock, are apt to over- 
turn the Jar and break it. 

Vol. n. 19 
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ened by feelings of dread or apprebensioni and it may be resiBted lo 
ft considerable degree by a voluntary ethn. A slight charge aflbcts 
only the fingers or the wrists ; a stronger charge convulses the targe 
muscles above the arm-pits ; a still greater charge passes through 
the breast and becomes in some degree painful. Electricians, bow- 
ever, have frequently adventured upon charges sufficiently powerful 
to convulse the whole frame. 

749. The shock may be communieaied to any number of penons 
at once. Tins is usually effected by their joining hands, while the 
first in the series holds one of the metallic rods, (Art. 748.) with 
which he touches the plate or outside of the jar, and the last in the 
series holds the other rod, with which he touches the knob of the 
Jar, at which instant the whole number receive the shock at the same 
moment, and that however extensive the circle of persons may be. 
The Abbe Nollet, a celebrated French electrician, gave the shock, 
at once, to one hundred and eighty of the king's guards, and to all 
the members of a convent, (who formed a large community.) All 
gave a spring, at the same moment.* The strength of the shock, 
however, is somewhat diminished by passing through a long circuit, 
some portion of the fluid being dissipated on the way. The con- 
nexion, instead of being made by taking hold of hands, may be 
formed between any number of persons A, B, C, D, be. as follows : 
A may touch his foot to the foot of 6 ; B may take the hand of C, 
who may touch the foot of D ; then each of the company will feel 
the shock in one arm and one leg, showing that the fluid pursues 
the most direct course, agreeably to Art. 745. 

760. If the discharge from two square feet of coated surface be 
made to pass through the region of the diaphragm, a sudden con- 
vulsive action of the lungs produces a loud shout. A smaller charge 
produces a violent fit of laugliter, even in the gravest persons. A 
very strong charge, passed through the diaphragm, produces involun- 
tary sighing and tears, and sometimes brings on a fainting fit.f The 
charge of a large battery is sufficient to destroy human life, especially 
if it be received through the head. By standing on the Lwdaiing 
Stool^ which is a stool with glass feet, a person becomes an insulated 

• Priestley, p. 07. 

t Encyc. Metrop. — Morgan's Lectures. — Singer's Elements. 
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oonduclor, and may be electrified like any other insulated cooductw. 
A commuDi cation bebg made with the Machine, the fluid pervades 
ibe system, but excites hardly any sensation except a prickling of 
tbe hair, which at the same time rises and stands erect; for the 
hairs, being similarly electrified, mutually repel each other. 



751. While in this situation, the human system exhibits the same 
pheiKMuena as tbe prime conductor when charged ; that is, it attracts 
light bodies, gives a spark to conductors brought near it, and commu- 
nicates a slight shock to another person who receives the spark from 
it. Indeed, the same shock is felt by botli parties. 

By means of the insulating stool, the most delicate shocks may be 
given ; for the chaise may be drawn ofi* from any part, by imperfect 
conductors. Thus, a pointed piece of wood will draw off tbe charge 
from tbe eye, in a manner so gende^ as to secure thai lender organ 
against any possibility of injury. By a variety of conductors, of dif- 
ferent powers, and by points and balls, the sensations may be accom* 
modated, with much delicacy, to the state of tbe patient, or to the 
nature of the affected pan. 

752. The shock may be communicated directly to any individual 
part of the system, without afiecting the other pans, by making thai 
part form a portion of the electric circuit, between the inside and 
outside of a Leyden Jar. Thus, let it be required to electrify an 
arm. Two dirtctort, (consisting of wires terminating in brass knobs, 
and insulated by glass handles,) are connected by chains with the 
knob, and the outside coating of a charged Jar ; then on applying 
one of the directors to the hand, and the other to the naked shoulder, 
the arm is convulsed. In cases where tbe patient requires only a 
moderate shock, the charge is regukted by a contrivance attached lo 
the Jar called Lane's DUcharging Etectrome- p- ^^i^^ 

Ur, represented in Fig. 133. S is a stick of 
solid glass ; B, R, two brass knohs, connected 
by B wire, which slides hack and forth in such 
a way that it may be set at any required dis- 
tance from the knob of the Jar. If the ball B 
be set in contact with tbe knoh, then on touch- 
ing the hall and the outer coating of the Jar, 
the entire charge of the Jar is received ; but 
by removing the hall B from the knob, (he half, 
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fouitby or any aliquot part of the charge, may be taken at first, and 
afterwards the remainder may be taken by sliding the wire nearer 
to the Jar. 

753. It has already been mentioned, that life may be destroyed 
by strong electrical charges. Experiments have been made with the 
view of bvestigaiing the nature of this destructive action. Dr. Van 
Marum of Haarlem, selected for this purpose eels, which, as is well 
known, retain signs of irritability when cut into three, four or six parts, 
and even when deprived of tlieir heads. The eels employed in 
these experiments, were a foot and a half in length, and the shock 
was conveyed through the whole body. They were instantly killed, 
and never moved afterwards. They were immediately skinned, and 
trial was made by pinching, pricking, be. but no traces of irritabili- 
ty remained. When the shock -was made to pass through individual 
parts, for example the head, these alone lost their irritability, while 
the rest retained it. When the head was kept free from the shock, 
the remaining parts only were paralyzed.* 

It had been remarked that whenever animals had been killed by light- 
ning, the process of spontaneous putrefaction ensued with unusual ra- 
pidity. This subject was examined by M. Acbard of Berlin, by numer- 
ous experiments. From these it appeared that electricity accelerates 
putrefaction, since it was found that animals recently killed, and ani- 
mal substances, such as raw beef, became putrid much sooner when 
electrified. General credit is given to the foregoing experiments, 
but it seems easy to account for the increased tendency of milk to 
sour, and of meat to become putrid, during a thunder storm, from the 
efiects of heat and moisture, which are known and adequate causes 
of these phenomena. 

754. Soon after the discovery of the Leyden Jar, commenced 
the application of Electricity to Medicine; and Medical Electrici^, 
became thenceforth a distinct branch of the science. The first cure 
said to have been effected by this agent, was upon a paralytic. 
Electricity shortly became very celebrated for the cure of this dis- 
order, and patients flocked in great numbers to the practitioners of 
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this branch of the profession. As usual, the e^cts of this new 
remedy were greatly exaggerated, and it was widely extolled, not 
only for the cure of palsy, but of all other diseases.* It was even 
pretended that the virtues of the most valuable medicines might be 
transferred into the system through the medium of electricity, pre- 
serving their specific properti«0 in the same manner as when taken by 
way of the stomach. Preparations of this kind were called Medicated 
Tubes, Pavati, an Italian, and Winkler, a German, were especially 
celebrated for this species -of practice. The mode was to enclose 
the medicines in a glass tube, then to excite the tube, and with it to 
electrify the patient. In this way, it was said, the heaUng virtues of 
the medicines were communicated to the system in a manner at once 
e£5cacious and agreeable.f 

755. Pretensions so extravagant could not long be sustained, and 
the natural consequence was that the use of electricity in medicine 
soon fell mto great neglect, and has remained in this situation to the 
present time. There are however, certain properties inherent in this 
agent, which deserve the attention of the enlightened physician, and 
inspire the hope that, in judicious hands, it may still be auxiliary to 
the healing art. First, the great activity of this agent, particular- 
ly the facility and energy with which it can be made to act upon the 
nervous system, indicate that it has naturally important relations to 
medicine. The power of being applied, locally, to any part of the 
system, render it a convenient application in cases where other local 
remedies cannot be admmistered. Secondly, the acknowledged 
property of electricity to promote the circulation of fluids through 
capillary tubes, Art. 691. (7.) suggests the probability of its being 
efficacious in promoting the circulation of the fluids of the animal sys- 
tem, and in increasing the quantity of insensible perspiration. Thirdly, 
in the history of medical electricity are recorded well attested cures, 
efiected by means of electricity, of such diseases as palsy, rheumatism, 
gout, indolent tumors, deafness, and a variety of other disorders.} 



• Priestley, p. 409. t Priestley, 146. 

t Sec Priestley's History of Electricity, pp. 146 and 40&— Singer's 
Elements, p. 292— Phil. Transactions, passi7n — Encyc. Metropoli- 
tana, Elcc. 105— Cavallo, Complete Treatise^ Vol. 2. 
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CHAPTER VL 



OF TH£ CAUSE OF ELfiCTBlCAL PHENOMENA. 



756. For the sake of cooTenieDce, and for the purpose of aroid- 
iog repetition and circumlocution, we have made occasional use of the 
plffase dedrk fluid. It may be proper now to inquire whether there 
are any just grounds for supposing such a fluid or fluids to be present 
in electrical phenomena. 

There are two modes by which the existence of such a fluid may 
be rendered probable : the first is, by showing that such a suppositioa 
is conformable to the analogy of nature ; the second is, by proving 
that the agent of electrical phenomena exhibits the properties of a 
fluid. 

757. Firsty there are same reaioru derived from analogy for belief^ 
ing m the exiitence of an dedrie fluid. (1.) The reasons in fiivor 
of supposbg that light and heat are caused by the agency of peculiar 
fluids, (arguments, however, that we cannot discuss here,) which 
have induced a general belief, are for the most part equally applicable 
to electric!^. (3.) In the present state of our knowledge, the moat 
subtile of all fluids, indeed the most attenuated form of matter, is hy- 
drogen gas, of which one hundred cubic mches weigh only two and a 
quarter grains, which is nearly fourteen times lighter than common air. 
But at no distant period, means had not been devised by mankind for 
proving the materiality of common air, nor even of identifymg the 
existence of the other gases, which now bear so ccmspicuous a part 
in experimental philosophy. But as knowledge and experimental 
researches have advanced, a series of fluids still more subtile than 
air, have come to light, until we have reached a body nearly fourteen 
times lighter than air, at which, at present, the series stops. Is it 
probable, however, that nature stops in her processes of attenuation 
precisely at tl^e point where, for want of more delicate instruments, 
or more refined and powerful organs of sensation, our methods of 
investigation, and powers of discrimination come to their limit ? An 
examination of the general analogies of nature, will lead us to think 
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Otherwise. The subordbation which exists among the diflbreot 
classes of bodies that compose the other departments of nature, is 
endless, or at least indefinite. In the animal creation, for example, 
beginning with the mammoth or the elephant, we descend through 
numerous tribes to the insect which is barely visible in the sunbeam. 
Before human ingenuity had devised means of aiding the powers of 
vision, the naturalist might tiave fixed this as the limit of the animal 
creation. But the invention of the microscope has carried the range 
of human vision immeasurably farther ; and at each successive im- 
provement in that instrument, new tribes of insects or animalculea 
have been revealed to the eye, still more and more attenuated. A 
similar subordination might be found in the vegetable kingdom, and • 
in the organic structure of both^animals and vegetables. 

To apply this analogy to the case before us, we begin the seriea 
of inorganic bodies with platinum, and descend through classes of 
bodies constantly diminishing in density, until we come to ether^ 
the Ugbtest of liquids, and on the confines of those bodies which are 
invisible to the eye, and manifested only by the effects which they 
produce. By modem discoveries the series has been extended ta 
hydrogen, a body two hundred and forty seven thousand times lighter 
than platinum. Here for the present we pause, standing in the same 
relation with respect to any fluids that may lie beyond, that the an- 
cients stood with respect to common air, and all the other aeriform 
fluids. 

Considerations of this nature lead us to believe that there are, in 
nature, fluids more subtile than hydrogen ; and, such being the hctf 
we can hardly resist the belief, that Heat, Light and Electricity, are 
bodies of this class, — bodies which make themselves known to us by 
the most palpable and energetic effects, although their own constitu- 
tion is too subtile and refined for our organs to recognise, or our in- 
struments to identify them as material. 

758. Secondly, in addition to the foregoing presumptions, in favor 
of the supposition that electricity is a peculiar fluid, it exhibits in itsdf 
the properties of a fluid. The rapidity of its motions, the power of 
being accumulated, as in the Leyden Jar, its unequal distribution over 
the surfaces of bodies, (Art. 704.) its power of being confined to 
the surfaces of bodies by the pressure of the atmosphere, its attrac- 
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tioDS and repulsionsi are severally properties which we can hardljr 
ascribe to any thing else than an elastic fluid of the greatest tenuity. 
But- granting the presence of an elastic fluid in electrical phe- 
nomena, it remains to be determbed whetheri according to the hy- 
pothesis of Franklin, these phenomena are to be ascribed to the 
agency of a sbgle fluid, or whether, according to that of Du Fay, 
they imply the existence of two distinct fltfids. The numerous facts 
with which the learner has been made acquainted b the precedbg 
jjkiges, will fit him to appreciate the evidence oflSsred b favor of or 
against these hypotheses respectively. 

759. The principles of each hypothesis have been already ex- 
plabedi (see Art. 675.) and they have been rendered familiar by 
repeated application. It will be recollected, that they concur ia 
supposbg that all bodies are endued with a certab portion of elec- 
tric!^, called their natural share^ in which the fluid, whether sin- 
gle or compound, is in a ^te of perfect equilibrium ; and that, b 
the process of excitation, this equilibrium is destroyed. But here 
the two views begin to diverge : the one supposes that this equili- 
brium is destroyed in consequence of the separation of twoflmdSf 
which, like an acid and an alkali . combining to form a neutral salt, 
exactly neutralize each other by mutual saturation, but which, when 
separated, exhibit their bdividual properties; the other, that the equi- 
librium is destroyed, like that of a portion of atmospheric air, by great- 
er or less exhaustion^on the one side, or condensation on the other. 
In the former case, moreover, the equilibrium is restored by the re- 
union of the two constituent fluids ; in the latter, by the movement 
of the redundant portion to supply the deficient, as air rushes bto 
the exhausted receiver of an air pump. 

It is a remarkable fact, that nearly every electrical phenomenon, 
may be perfecdy explabed in accordance with either hypothesis ; 
nor is it agreed, that an ej[perimenium crucis* has yet been found.f 



* The '*experimentum crucis,*' is a phrase introduced by Lord Ba- 
con, implying a fact which can be explained on one of two opposite 
hypotheses, and not on the other. The figure' is derived from a cross 
set up where two roads meet, to tell the traveller which road to take. 

t Lib. Useful Knowl. 
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760. Ooe of the latest advocates of the hypothesis of a single 
fluid is Mr. Singer,* an able practical electrician, and the most dis- 
tinguished defender of the doctrine of two fluids is M. Biot.f la 
support of the former doctrine, are ofllered such arguments as the 
ibllowiog. (1.) Its greater simplicity. It is supposed to be more 
conformable to the Newtonian rule of philosophizing, ^* to ascribe . 
DO more causes than are just sufficient to account for the phenome- 
na.^ The known frugality of nature, in all her operations, might 
lead us to suppose, that she would not employ two agents to efiect a 
given purpose, when a single agent would be competent to its pro- 
duction. This argument, however, cannot be applied, either where 
one cause is not sufficient to account for the phenomena, or where 
there is direct proof of the existence of more agents than one. 
(2.) The appearance of a current^ circulating from the positive to 
the negative surface, analogous to the passage of air of greater 
density into a rarefied space. This point is much insisted on by 
Smger, and numerous examples are brought forward, where the pro- 
gress of such a current is manifest to the senses. Thus, the flame 
of a candle, brought into the circuit between the inside and outside 
of a Leyden Jar, is, on the discharge of the Jar, bent towards the 
negative side ; a pith ball, under similar circumstances, moves in the 
same direction ; when a charged Jar is placed under the receiver of 
an air pump, and the air is exhausted, a luminous cloud flows from 
the positive to the negative side, in whichever way the Jar is electri- 
fied. None of these arguments, however, are found to be conclu- 
sive ; lor the mechanical efiects, which are here ascribed to an elas- 
tic fluid, that is, the electric fluid, flowing towards the negative side, 
can all be accounted for, either upon the principles of attraction and 
repulsion, common to both hypotheses, or from the mechanical im- 
pulse of a current of air, which is known to be repelled from a point 
positively electrified. The electric spark passing instantaneously, or 
at least with a velocity entirely inappreciable, it is impossible to deter- 
mine its direction. 



* Elements of Electricity and Electro-Chemistry, by George John 
Singer. London: 1814, 
t Traits de Physique, tome II. 
Vol. U. 20 
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The fact that bodies negatively electrified repel each otker, (Art. 
676.) is a strong argument against the truth of the hypothesis under 
consideration. It is not difficult to conceive that a self repellent fluid 
should communicate the same property to two pith balls in which it 
resided ; but that the mere dejidency of the fluid should produce the 
same eflfect is incredible. This fact drove ^pinus, (a celebrated 
German electrician, who brought this hypothesis to the test of math- 
ematical demonstration,) to the necessity of supposing that unelectru- 
Jied matter is self repellent^ — a supposition which is not only desti- 
tute of proof, but which is inconsistent with the general laws of nature^ 
from which it appears that attraction and not repulsion exists mutu- 
ally between all kinds of bodies. In the distribution of electricity 
upon surfaces difiering in shape and dimensions, the fluid is found to 
arrange itself in strict accordance with hydrostatic priociples, and 
that too in bodies negatively as well as positively electrified. Now 
that the privation, or mere absence of a fluid, should exhibit such 
properties of a present fluid, is inconceivable. 

761. In favor of the doctrine of two fluids the following arguments 
are urged. (1.) Two opposite currents are supposed to be some- 
times indicated. Thus, (Art. 741.) a card perforated by a strong 
electric discharge, exhibits burs or protrusions on both sides. The 
appearance of the electric sparky passing between two knobs, is sup* 
posed by some writers to indicate the meeting of two fluids from op- 
posite parts. When the spark is short, the whole distance between 
the two knobs through which it passes, is illuminated. But when the 
spark is long, those portions of it which are nearest to the knobs, are 
much brighter than the central portions. Near the knobs the color 
is white, but towards the center of the spark it is purplish. Indeed, 
if the spark is very long, the middle part of it is not illuminated at 
all, or only very slightly. Now this imperfectly illuminated part, is 
obviously the spot where the two electricities unite, and it is in con- 
sequence of this union, that the light is so imperfect.* (2.) The 
two electncities are characterized by specific differences. The light 
afibrded by the vitreous surface is diSerent from that of the resinous; 
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when the two opposite portions of the spark meet, as above, the place 
of meeting is only half the distance from the negative that it is from 
the positive side ; the hur protruded from the card is larger in the 
direction of the vitreous than in that of the resinous fluid ; and the 
two severally produce certain chemical effects in bodies which are 
peculiar to each. (3.) But the most conclusive argument in favor of 
two fluids, is the perfect manner in which this supposition accounts for 
the distribution of dectricity on bodies of diflferent dimensions. (See 
Arts. 700 — 706.) On the hypothesis, that electrified phenomena are 
owing to the agencies of two fluids, both perfectly incompressible, the 
particles of which possess perfect mobility, and mutually repel each 
other, while they attract those of the opposite fluid, with forces vary- 
ing in the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances, -—on this hy- 
pothesis, M. Poisson, a celebrated mathematician of France, applied 
the exbaustless resources of the calculus, to determine the various 
conditions which electricity would assume in distributing itself over 
spheres, spheroids, and bodies of various figures. The results at 
which he arrived were such as accord in a very remarkable degree 
with experiment, and leave little doubt, that the hypothesis on which 
they were built must be true. Nor is any supposition involved in the 
hypothesis itself inconsistent with established facts. (4.) Finally, 
authority is, at the present day, almost wholly on the side of the doc- 
trine of two fluids, — an opinion which has constantly gained new ad- 
herents with every new discovery in the science of electricity, par- 
ticularly in the department of Galvanism. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF ATMOSPHERICAL ELECTRICITY.— THUNDER STORMS.— LIGHT- 
NING RODS. 



762. Having learned the laws of electricity from a great variety of 
experiments, the student is now prepared to look upon the works of 
Nature, and to study the phenomena which the same agent produces 
there on a most extensive scale. 
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The atmoiphere is always mare or less dedr^ed. This fiict b 
ascertained by several different forms of apparatus. For the lower 
regions, it is sufficient to elevate a wtetallie rod a few feet in IcDgtb* 
pointed at the top, and insulated at the bottom. With the bwer ex- 
tremity is connected an electrometer, which indicates the preseiK^ 
and intensity of the electricity. For experiments on the eleclrk;it7 
of the upper regions, a kite is employed, not tmlike a boy's kite, with 
the string of which is intertwined a fine metallic wire. The k»wer 
end of the string is insulated by fastening it to a support of glass, or 
by a cord of silk. But as experiments of this kind involve some 
personal hazard, we subjoin, from an excellent treatise on practical 
electricity,* a few directions for the construction of this apparatus. 

763. An electric kite should be constructed in the most simple 
manner, for it is an apparatus very liable to be injured or lost; its sise 
should be moderate, as tliere is not often sufficient wind to raise one 
that b very large, which is besides on several other accounts very 
troublesome to manage. An ordinary paper kite about four feel in 
height, and two feet wide, varnished with drying oil, to defend it from 
the rain, is sufficiently well adapted to this purpose. The string roust 
be made with a thin copper or silver thread, (such as is used for gilt 
lace,) entwisted with the twine of which it b formed, through its 
whole length. When the kite is raised, the string b insulated by at- 
taching to it a silk cord, whose opposite extremity may be fastened to 
a rail, or any fixed or heavy body. The end of the metallic string is 
to be connected with an insulated conductor, and at two inches from 
the extremity of this conductor, a brass ball, well connected with the 
ground, or the nearest water, is to be placed ; so that when the elec- 
tricity becomes sufficiently intense to pass an interval of two inches, 
it will be conducted safely away without injury to the experimenter, 
who should be cautious in such cases not to approach the insulated 
conductor ; but if he has occasion to remove any apparatus to or 
from it, to do so by the aid of long insulating handles or forceps.f 

764. A few facts may be mentioned to show the hazard attending 
thb class of experiments. Cavallo, on one occasion, had raised a 
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kite, the string of which was insulated by silk la«e. A cloud was 
Ofer bead, and the electricity began to be abundant with which he 
charged a pair of Leyden Jars. In order to prevent any accident 
which might arise from too great an accumulation of the fluid, he 
wished to take off the insulating silk and to connect the string imme- 
diately with the ground. For this purpose, he took hold of the string 
aod detached it from its support. ** While I effected this, (says he,) 
which took up less than half a minute of time, I received about a 
dozen or fifteen very strong shocks, which I felt all along my arms, 
in my breast, and legs ; shaking me b such a manner, that I had 
hardly power enough to effect my purpose, and to warn the people 
in the room to keep their distance."* Professor Richman, of Peters- 
burgh, a distinguished devotee of our science, fell a victim to his 
temerity. He had constructed an apparatus for observations on at- 
mospherical electricity, which was entirely insulated, and had no con- 
trivance for discharging it when electrified too strongly. On the 6th 
of August, 1753, he was examining the electricity of this apparatus, 
io company with a friend : while attending to an experiment, bis 
head accidentally approached the insulated rod, when his attendant 
observed a globe of blue fire, as he called it, as big as his fist, jump 
from the rod to the head of the professor, which, at that instant, was 
about a foot from it. M. Richman was killed instantly : a red spot 
was left on his forehead, his shoe was burst open, and part of his 
waiscoat singed ; his companion was benumbed, and rendered sense- 
less for some time; the door case of the room was split, and the door 
torn off its hinges. 

765. The most powerful apparatus ever employed for atmospher- 
ical electricity, was constructed in France by M. de Romas. He 
procored a kite seven feet long and three feet wide, and elevated it to 
the height of five hundred and fifty feet. A cloud coming over, the 
most striking and powerful, electrical phenomena presented them- 
selves, light straws that happened to be on the ground near the 
string of the kite, began to erect themselves, and to perform a dance 
between the apparatus and the ground, after the manner of dancing 
images, as exhibited in ordinary electrical experiments. Art. 69 1 • (5.) 

* Cavallo^s Complete Treatise on Electricity, II, 22. 
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At length stream8*of fire began to dart to the ground, some of which 
were an inch in diameter, and ten feet long, exhibiting the most 
terrific appearance. 

The foregoing facts evince the abundance of electricity in the at- 
mosphere at particular periods ; but experiments of a less formida- 
ble kind have been instituted, to ascertain the electrical changes of 
the air. For this purpose, Mr. Canton, an English philosopher, con> 
structed an ingenious apparatus which warned him of the presence 
of any unusual quantity of electricity, by causing it to ring a bell 
connected with the lower extremity of the apparatus. 

766. Obvious as is the connection between the phenomena of com- 
mon electrical apparatus, and those exhibited in the heavens during 
m thunder storm, yet the identity of lightning with the electric spark, 
was not dreamed of by the earlier electricians. To Dr. Franklin, 
is universally conceded the merit of having established this fact, first 
by reasoning on just principles of analogy, and afterwards by actual- 
ly bringing down the lightning from the skies. The resemblance be- 
tween the appearances of lightning and electricity, were thus enu- 
merated. 

(1.) The zigzag form of lightning corresponds exacdy in appear- 
ance with a powerful electric spark, that passes through a considera- 
ble interval of air. 

(2.) Lightning most frequently strikes such bodies as are high and 
prominent, as the summits of hills, the masts of ships, high trees, 
towers, spires, &c. So the electric fluid, when striking from one 
body to another, always passes through the most prominent parts. 

(3.) Lightning is observed to strike most frequently into those sub- 
stances that are good conductors of electricity, such as metak, water, 
and moist substances ; and to avoid those that are non-conductors. 

(4.) Lightning inflames combustible bodies; the same is eflfected 
by electricity. 

(5.) Metals are melted by a powerful charge of electricity : this 
phenomenon is one of the most common efifects of a stroke of lightning. 

(6.) The same may be observed of the fracture of britde bodies. 

(7.) Lightning has been known to strike people blind : Dr. Frank- 
lin found, that the same effect is produced on animals, by a strong 
electric charge. 
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(8.) Lightning destroys animal life : Dr. Franklin killed turkies 
of about ten pounds weight, by a powerful electric shock. 

(9.) The magnetic needle is affected in the same way by light- 
ning and by electricity, and iron may be rendered magnetic by both 
causes. The phenomena therefore are strictly analogous, and differ 
only in degree ; but if an electrified gun barrel will give a spark, and 
produce a loud report at two inches distance, what effect may not be 
expected from 10,000 acres of electrified cloud ? But (said Frank- 
lin,) to ascertain the accuracy of these ideas, let us have recourse 
to experiment. Pointed bodies receive and transmit electricity with 
facility ; let therefore a pointed metal rod be elevated into the atmos- 
phere, and insulated ; if lightning is caused by the electricity of the 
clouds, such an insulated rod will be electrified whenever a cloud 
passes over it ; this electricity may be then compared with that obtain- 
ed in our experiments.* 

767. Such were the suggestions of this admirable philosopher ; they 
soon excited the attention of the electricians of Europe, and having 
attracted the notice of the King of France, the approbation he expres- 
sed excited in several members of the French Academy, a desire 
to perform the experiment proposed by Franklin, and several insula- 
ted metallic rods were erected for that purpose. On the 10th of 
May, 1752, one of these, a bar of iron forty feet high, situated in a 
garden at Marly, became electrified during the passage of a stormy 
cloud over it ; and during a quarter of an hour, it afibrded sparks, 
by which jars were charged, and other electrical experiments per- 
formed. During the passage of the cloud, a loud clap of thunder 
was heard, so that the identity of these phenomena was thus com- 
pletely proved. Similar experiments were made by several electri- 
cians in England. 

768. Doctor Franklin had not heard of these experiments, and 
was waiting the erection of a spire at Philadelphia to admit an op- 
portunity of sufficient elevation for his insulated rod, when it occur- 
red to him that a kite would obtain more ready acce^ to the re- 
gions of thunder than any elevated building. He accordingly ad- 
justed a silk handkerchief to two light strips of cedar, placed cross- 
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wise ; and ha/mg thus formed a kite, with a tail and loop, at the ap* 
proach of the first storm, he repaired to a field accompanied hj his 
son. Haying launched his kite with a pobted wire fixed to it, he 
waited its elevation to a proper height, and then fastened a key to 
the end of the hempen cord, and attached this by means of a ailk 
lace (which served to insulate the whole apparatus) to a pod. The 
first signs of electricity which he perceived, was the separation of the 
loose fibres of the hempen cord : a dense cloud passed over the ap- 
paratus, and some rain falling, the string of the kite became wet ; 
the electricity was then collected by it more copiously, and a knuckle 
being presented to the key, a stream of acute and brilliant sparks 
was obtained. With these sparks, spirits were fired, jars cbar^ged, 
and the usual electrical experiments performed. Thus was the iden- 
tity of lightnmg and electricity, which had been indicated by so maojr 
analogies, now established by the most decisive experimoits. 

769. It is a matter of much importance to the science of Meteo- 
rdogy, (Art. 565.) to ascertain from what taurce atmospherical 
electricity originates. Among the known sources of thb agent none 
seems so probable, as the evaporation and condensation of wateiy 
vapor. We have the authority of two of the most able and accurate 
philosophers, Lavoisier and La Place, for stating that bodia in pan-' 
ing from the solid or liquid state to that of vapor^ and^ convendy, 
in returning from the aeriform condition to the liquid or solid stait^ 
give unequivocal signs of either positive or negative electrieity.* 

* Dr. Thomson, in his Outlines of Electricity, makes the following 
note. — M. Pouillei has lately published a set of experiments, which 
seems to overturn Volta^s theory of the evolution of electricity by 
evaporation. He has Ah own that no electricity is evolved by evapo* 
radon, unless some chemical combination takes place at the same time. 
But it follows from his experiments, that electricity is evolved abund- 
antly during combustion^ the burning body giving out resinous, and 
the oxygen vitreous electricity. In like manner the carbonic add 
emitted by vegetables is charged with resinous electricity, and the 
oxygen (probably) charged with vitreous electricity. — Thomson's Out- 
lines^ p. 440. But we shall be slow to reject the results of experi- 
ments performed by such experimemers as Lavoisier and La Place, 
especially when confirmed by the testimony of Volta and Sanssare. 
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Combustion is also attended with the evolution of electricity, and 
even the friction of opposite currents of wind, or of a high wind 
against opposing objects, probably generates more or less of the sanoe 
agent. The production of electiicity during evaporation and conden- 
sation maybe rendered evident by Coulomb's electrical balance; as 
may that evolved during the friction of air. If the stem of a tobacco 
pipe be heated red hot, and a drop of water be introduced by way of 
the bowl, the jet of steam falling on the brass ball (Fig. 123, a.) of 
the balance will electrify it so that it will set the index of the balance 
in motion. 

It is obvious that a cause which produces only very feeble signs of 
electricity in so small a quantity of vapor as that which arises from a 
single drop of water, may still be sufficient to occasion a vast accu- 
mulation of the same agent, in such a quantity of vapor as that which 
is daily ascending into the atmosphere. For it has been calculated, 
that more than two thousand millions of hogsheads of water are 
evaporated from the Mediterranean alone in one summer's day.* 

Thunder Storms. 

770. The following are the leading facts respecting the electricity 
of the atmosphere in relation to this subject, and these are facts which 
have been established by numerous observers, of the most accurate 
and diligent class. Beccaria, an Italian electrician, continued his ob- 
servations on the electricity of the atmosphere for fifteen years with 
the greatest assiduity; and Cavallo, Read, Saussure, and others, 
prosecuted the same inquiries with similar zeal. 

(1.) Thunder clouds are, of all atmospheric bodies, the most high- 
ly charged with electricity. But all single, detached, or insulated 
clouds, are electrified in greater or less degrees, sometimes positively 
and sometimes negatively. When, however, the sky is completely 
overcast with a uniform stratum of clouds, the electricity is much 
feebler, than in the single detached masses before mentioned. And, 
since fogs are only clouds near the surface of the earth, they are 
subject to the same conditions f — a driving fog of limited extent, is 
often highly electrified.f 



* Singer. t Ed. Encyc. VIU, 310. 
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(2.) The electricity of the atmosphere is strongest when bot weath- 
er succeeds a series of rainy days, or when wet weather succeeds a 
series of dry days ; and during any single day, the air is most elec- 
trical when the dew falls before sunset, or when it begins to exhale 
before sunrise. 

(3.) In clear steady weather, the electricity generally remains pos- 
itive ; bat in falling or stormy weather, it is constantly changing from 
positive to negative, or from negative to positive.* 

Such are the circumstances of atmospheric electricity in general ; 
next, let us attend to the peculiar phenomena of thunder storms, 
chiefly as they are exhibited in our own climate. 

(1.) In thunderstorms there is usually a singular and powerfbl 
combination of all the elements,-— of darkness, rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and sometimes hail. 

(2.) They occur chiefly in the hottest season of the year, and after 
mid-day ; and are more frequent and violent in warm than in cold 
countries. 

(3.) In this State (Connecticut,) thunder storms usually come from 
the west, either directly, or from the northwest or southwest ; but 
occasionally from the east. 

(4.) Violent thunder and lightning are frequently seen in volcanoes 
and water spouts. 

(5.) Thunder storms sometimes descend almost to the surface of 
the sea, and fall upon tlie sides of mountains ; in which case, tbej 
are extremely violent. 

(6.) We occasionally observe the following circumstances succeed 
each other in regular order : first, a vivid flash of lightning, — then a 
loud peal of thunder, — and, after a short interval, a sudden fail of 
rain, which sometimes stops as suddenly as it began.f 

771. There are in thunder storms evidently two distinct classes of 
phenomena to be accounted for. The first class consists of the com- 
mon elements of a storm, — clouds, wind, and rain ; the second, of 
thunder and lightning. The following proposition embraces, in our 
view, the true explanation of both tliese classes of phenomena: — 



• Singer, p. 273. 

t Morgan's Lectures on Electricity contain an excellent view of the 
Datoral agencies of eleciriciiy. 
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77U storm iUdf^ including every thing except the electrical appear^ 
anceSf is produced in the same manner as other storms of unnd and 
rain; and the electricity j and of course the thunder and lightning, 
is owing to the rapid condensation of watery vapor** 

We do not, therefore, consider electricity as the cause, but as the 
consequence of the storm ; or as a concomitant of the clouds, wind, 
and rain. 

To explain the subject a little more fully, we conceive of «the 
entire process as follows. A sudden rarefaction produced by the 
intensity of the solar heat, or otherwise, puts the air in motion, that 
18, raises a wind, blowing in all directions towards the place of great- 
est rarefaction. Such a meeting of opposite currents, some of which 
are largely charged with watery vapor, produces a sudden deposition 
and accumulation of clouds. (Art. 569.) These, when sufficiently 
driven together and condensed, have their minute floating particles 
united in drops of rain. When the opposite winds are violent, and 
the accumulation of clouds great, they become black, as a natural 
consequence of the thickness of their strata, and the compactness of 
their mass, and fall towards the earth by their increased weight, until 
they subside into air sufficiently dense to support them, — sometimes, 
indeed, falling upon the surface of elevated grounds, and more rarely 
descending to the general level of the earth. Finally, the rapid 
changes of state which vapor undergoes in condensation, — a process 
which is more rapid in proportion as the storm is more violent, and 
the beat more btense, generate the electricity. 

772. Do we then find in thunder storms, the common cause of 
ram operating, namely, the sudden cooling of warm air, charged 
with watery vapor ? 

First, storms of rain have been satisfactorily accounted for, from 
the meeting of opposite winds of different temperatures. (See 

* Other causes, such as friction, change of temperature, &c., may 
have some influence, but the condensation of vapor, producing elec- 
tricity, which is accumulated in insulated clouds, (thunder clouds 
being insulated by the circumambient air,) is to be regarded as the 
chief source of the electricity of thunder storms. 
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Art. 570.) The more violent of these, especially in tropical coun- 
tries, are id fact thunder storms ; and in places, as Egypt and the 
western coast of Peru, where, on account of the constancy of the 
winds it never rains, it likewise never thunders. 

Secondly, in the Metorological Register, kept at Yale College, 
from 1804 to 1822, inclusive, we find recorded one hundred and 
sixteen thunder storms. Of these ninety nine were immediately 
preceded or followed by a change of wind, of which fifty were from 
sodth to north, — not directly, but in roost instances from south-west 
to north-west. The process on a hot summer's day, is usually as 
follows. During the earlier part of the day a south-westerly breeze 
is blowing, which, coming from a warmer region, exposed to the rapid 
evaporation of a summer's sun, is copiously charged with watery va- 
por. As the heat advances, the dense and colder air of the north-west 
is put in motion towards this parallel of greater rarefication. The 
two opposite winds meet, the warmer current deposits a portion of its 
watery vapor ; at first a calm ensues, when the opposite forces are 
in equilibrium, afterwards, the northerly portion predominates, dissi- 
pates the storm, restores serenity to the sky, and coolness to the air. 

Thirdly, we shall hardly meet with any minute and precise de- 
scription of a thunder storm, without recognising this common circum- 
stance, the frequent shiftings of the wind^ indicative of the meeting 
of opposite currents. It is frequently alleged that thunder clouds 
move against the wind. This we know is impossible; but the ex- 
pression implies that the two winds, the one at the cloud and the 
other at the spectator, blow in opposite directions.* The meeting 
of adverse winds is adequate to explain all the phenomena of thun- 
der storms, viz. the sudden formation and accumulation of clouds, 
their subsidence to the lower regions of the atmosphere, in conse- 
quence of their conglomeration, and the production of torrents of 
rain, and finally the sudden evolution of vast quantities of the elec- 
tric fluid, which exhibits itself in lightning and thunder. The clouds 
themselves being good conductors, while the air with which they are 
surrounded is a bad conductor, they are of course immense insula- 
ted conductors, of which some are charged with positive and* some 



* Haay, Natural Phil. I. 435. Encyc. Perthensis, aH. Thunder. 
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with negative electricity. (Art. 770.) On their approach to each 
other, the opposite electricities, conformably to the law of induction, 
(Art. 713.) rush to the contiguous ends, where they accumulate until 
they at length discharge themselves through the intervening space of 
air, often to a great distance, and with a flash proportionally long and 
vivid, and a report proportionally loud. Most of the explosions are 
the harmless discharges of electricity from one cloud to another dif- 
ferently electrified.* 

773. But the earth itself in its natural state, is a vast conductor, 
where any excess of the electric fluid may readily discharge itself. 
Accordingly, where a cloud highly charged comes near to the earth, it 
puts the latter in the opposite electrical state by induction, and a dis* 
charge takes place between the earth and the cloud. When the elec* 
tricity which is expelled from the earth by the approaqh of a cloud, re* 
turns to it, it sometimes produces a violent shock, and is known by the 
name of the returning stroke. Indeed, in some instances, lightning 
is supposed to take a circuitous route in its way from one cloud to 
another, first darting to the earth and thence to the opposite cloud, 
the distance of the clouds from each other being too great to permit 
the discharge through the intervening space of air. And since elec- 
tricity passes quietly without light or noise, when it makes its way 
through good conductors, and manifests its splendors and mechanical 
energies only when its path is obstructed by imperfect conductors, 
it is reasonably inferred that the lightning and thunder have an origin 
extrinsic to the fluid itself; that the lightning is produced by the sud- 
den and powerful condensation which the air experiences when com- 
pressed before the fluid, (a known cause of heat and light,) and that 
the thunder is produced by the collapsing of the air, filling the sud- 
den void, occasioned by the passage of the fluid (a known cause 
of aound).f The zigzag appearance of lightning is well explained 
by supposing the air so much condensed before it, as to turn its course 
in another direction, where the same resistance is again experienced 
and another change encountered. This explanation is rendered the 
more probable by experiments, which show that the zigzag appear- 
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ance is very much increased when the electric spark is passed through 
condensed aifi but disappears entirely when it is passed througli a 
vacuum, (Art. 734.) 

774. If we now apply these principles to the facts belbre eao- 
merated, (Art* 770.) we shall find them capable of a clear and 
saUsfactory explanation. 

All insulated clouds are electrical in a greater or less degree, be- 
cause their very formation implies a condensation of watery vapor, and 
the state of insulation prevenU the escape of the electric fluidi that is 
thus evolved. The electricity is stronger in sudi insuhtted detached 
cbudsy some of which are posiUve, and some native, than in a sky 
uniformly overcast, because in the latter case the c^posite electricities 
are neutralized, while in the former they are kept separate. The 
electricity of the atmosphere is strongest when hot weather siiceeds 
a series of rainy days, and when wet weather succeeds a series of 
dry days, because then, in both eases, the evaporation is roost sud* 
den and abundant; and on a single day, the signs of electricity are 
strongest at the rising and falling of the dew, that being the very mo- 
ment when the evaporation in the morning, and the condensation in 
the evening, are most copious. Thunder showers are most fre^ent 
and violent in hot climates, and during the hottest seasons of the year, 
for in such places and at such times, the causes supposed are in most 
active operation. Electricity, if evolved at all by slower processes 
of evaporation and condensation, finds its equilibrium befiire it can 
accumulate in sufficient quantity to produce the phenomena of a 
thunder storm. Thunder storms usually occur after mid-day, be- 
eause it is chiefly during the hottest part of the day, or a little after 
it, that the meeting of those opporite ctirrents occurs, which gener- 
ate the storm; since it is at the places of greatest rarrfactbn, that 
this concourse of winds takes place ; and therefore during the heat 
of summer, the sun is sometimes followed round the gbbe by thun- 
der storms. 

776. It has been observed. Art. 770, (3.) that in diis State, thun- 
der storms come from some point of the west, and rarely from any 
other quarter. This is more especially the case with those storms 
which occur in the afternoon and evening, and when a warm south- 
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Westerly wind precedes the storm, and a cool north-westerly wind 
follows it. . In the heat of summer, the south-westerly is the hottest 
of all our winds, and the north-westerly is the coldest. The mix- 
ture of these, therefore, more than of any other opposite winds, 
would generate thunder storms. The manner ra which die north- 
erly wind is set in motion after mid-day, during the hottest part of 
summer, has been already adverted to. (Art. 771.) By reflecting 
ibr a moment on the conditions of every other kind of wind at that 
season, it will be seen that there is no one with which, according to 
our principles, a north-west wind would be so likely to produce a 
thunder storm, as with one from the south-west, which comes to us 
after having passed over the heated lands of the south. Suppose 
that an easterly wind has been prevailing during the earlier parts of 
the day, and that a north-westerly wind, set in motion towards the 
pkces most strongly rarefled by the son's heat, me^ this wind from 
the east, which, coming from the sea, is at that season comparatively 
Cool. The meeting would be that of two currents of cool atr, a cir- 
cumstance far less favorable to the production of a thunder storm 
than the concourse of a hot current with a cold. If we suppose the 
northerly wind to meet with a wind from every other quarter of the 
heavens in succession, we shall find each less favorable for the gen- 
eration of a storm than that from the south-west. A sudden influx, 
however, of cold air from the ocean, mixing with the hotter air over 
the land, produces those occasional easterly thunder storms before 
mentioned. Art. 770, (3.) Storms of this kind sometimes occur in 
the morning. 

776. In volcanoes, the most vivid lightnings and the heaviest thun- 
ders are produced, because here an immense quantity of heated va- 
por is thrown out, which on reaching the cold regions of the atmos- 
phere is suddenly condensed into thick clouds ; and the same phe- 
nomena are often terrific in water spouts, because here the sudden 
formation of clouds and rain, occasions a vast evolution of electricity. 
Violent thunder storms sometimes fall upon the sides of mountains 
or npon the surface of the sea, for here, on account of the proximity 
of the clouds, the discharges are made towards the earth or sea, 
which, in ordinary cases, are made from cloud to cloud. 
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777. An the foregoing factfl appear to admit of a dear explanft- 
tioo, b coDformity with the supposition, that the storm itself, ioclu* 
ding all the phenomena except the electrical, is produced like ocber 
storms of wind and rain, by the sudden cooling of heated air charg- 
ed with watery vapor, (Art. 570.) and that the electrical phenomeiui 
are produced by the condensation of the vapor itself into clouds and 
rain. But the last fact mentioned, appears to pr^ent greater diffi- 
culties. We refer to that quick succession of events, Art. 770, (6.) 
occurring in the following order ; namely, first, a vivid flash of light- 
ning— 4hen a loud peal of thunder — and, after a little interval, a sud- 
den fall of rain, which frequently stops as suddenly as it commenced* 
At first view, it would seem that the rain which follows the electrical 
discharge is produced by it ; whereas, according to the {oregoiof^ 
views, the lightning is not the cause, but rather a consequence of the 
formation of the rain. (Art. 771.) But suppose that the events were 
to take place as required by our principles $ that drops of rain were 
suddenly to coalesce, forming a shower, and that the attendant light- 
ning and thunder were produced by this process ; let us see m what 
order the notice of these events would reach the earth. The pas- 
sage of light being nearly instantaneous, the flash would be seen the 
instant of the explosion ; but sound is a comparatively slow traveller^ 
and would take its own time to reach the ear ; and rain, a much 
slower traveller still, would arrive much later than the other two. 
To submit these successive events to something like mathematical 
calculation, we will suppose the cloud to be one fourth of a mile high, 
and that the precipitation of the rain, and the evolution of the electri- 
city, which causes the explosion, are cotemporaneous events. First, 
iheJUuk would reach us without any perceptible interval. Second- 
ly, the sound J travelling at the rate of 1142 feet per second, would 
require 1.15 seconds to reach the ear. Thirdly, the roui, de- 
scending like any other falling body, we may calculate its time ac- 
cordingly. The times being as the square roots of the spaces* 

'V^lfiTi : 1 : : V^1320 ; 9 seconds. The time would be considerably 
more than this, on account of the resistance of the air. Our prin* 
ciples, therefore, require that the flash, the report, and the shower, 
shouM succeed each other in the order in which they actually occur. 
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Lightning Rods. 

778* Dr. Franklin had no sooner satisfied himself of the iden- 
tity of electricity and lightning, than, with his usual sagacity, he 
conceived the idea of applying the knowledge acquired of the prop- 
erties of the electric fluid, so as to provide against the dangers of 
thunder storms. • The conducting power of metals, and the influence 
of pointed bodies, to collect and transmit the fluid, naturally suggest- 
ed the structure of the Lightning Rod. The experiment was tried 
and has proved completely successful ; and probably no single appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge ever secured more celebrity to its author. 

779. Lightning rods are at present usually constructed of wrought 
iron about three fourths of an inch in diameter. The parts may be 
made separate, but, when the rod is m its place, they should be screwed 
together so as to fit closely, and to make a continuous surface, since 
the fluid experiences much resistance in passing through links and 
other interrupted joints. At the bottom, the rod should termmate in 
two or three branches, going oflT in a direction from the building. 
The depth to which it enters the earth should not be less than 
five feet ; but the necessary depth will depend somewhat on the 
nature of the soil : wet soib require a less, and dry soils a greater 
depth. In dry sand it must not be less than ten feet ; and in such 
situations, it would be better still to connect, by a convenient conduct- 
ing communication, the lower end of the rod with a well or spring of 
water. It is useful to fill up the space around the part of the rod 
that enters the ground, with coarsely powdered charcoal, which at 
once furnishes a good conductor, and preserves the metal from cor- 
rosion. The rod should ascend above the ridge of the building to a 
height determined by the following principle : that it toiU protect a 
space in every direction from tV, tohose radius is equal to twice its 
keight. It is best, when practicable, to attach it to the chimney ; 
which needs peculiar protection, both on account of its prominence, 
and because the products of combustion, smoke, watery vapor, be. 
are conductors of electricity. For a similar reason a kitchen chim- 
ney, being that in which the fire is kept during the season of thunder 
storms, requires to be especially protected. The rod is termbated 
above in three forks, each of which ends in a sharp point. As these 

Vol. n. 22 
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points are liable to have their conducting power impaired by rust, 
they are protected from corrosion by being covered with ffAd leaf; 
or they may be* made of solid silver or platina. Black paint being 
made of charcoal, it forms a better coating for the rod than paints 
made of other colors, the bases of which are worse conductors. The 
rod may be attached to the building by wooden stays. Iron stays 
are sometimes employed, and in roost cases they would be safe, since 
electricity pursues the most direct route (Art. 745.) ; but Hi case of 
an extraordinary charge, there is danger that it will divide itself, a 
part passing into the building through the bolt, especially if this ter- 
minates in a point. Buildings furnished with lightning rods have oc- 
casionally been struck with lightning ; but on examination it has gen- 
erally, if not always, been found that the structure of the rod was 
defective | or that too much space was allotted for it to protecL 
When the foregoing rules are observed, the most entire confidence 
may be reposed in thb method of securing safety in thunder storms. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 



PRECAUTIONS FOR SAFETY DURING THUNDER STORMS-ANIMAL 

ELECTRICITY'CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



780. The great number of pointed objects that rise above the gen- 
eral level, in a large city, have the effect to dissipate the electricity of 
a thunder cloud, and to prevent its charge from being concentrated 
cm any single object. Hence damage done by lightning is lose 
frequent in a populous town, than in solitary buildings. For similar 
seasons, a great number of ships, lying at the docks, disarm the 
lightning of its power, and thus avert the injury to which the form of 
their masts would otherwise expose them. A solitary ship on the 
ocean, unprotected by conductors, would appear to be peculiarly in 
danger from lightning; but, while the greater number of ships that 
traverse the ocean are whoUy unprotected, accidents of thjs kind 
are comparatively rare. The reason probably is, that water be- 
ing a better conductor than wood, the course of the discharge towards 
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che water is Dot easily diverted, aod will not take the mast in its vnj 
unless the latter lies almost directly m its course. — ^Barns are pecu- 
liarly liable to be struck with lightning, and to be set' on fire ; and as 
this occurs at a season when they are usuaUy filled with* hay and 
grain, the damage is more serious, for the quantity of combustible 
matter they contain, is such as to render the fire unmanageable. 
Professor Silliman ascribes this liability of bams to be struck with 
lightning, to the influence of the evaporation that proceeds from the 
fresh hay, be. which is supposed to furnish a conducting medium 
like the smoke of a chimney.* 

781. Silk dresses are sometimes worn with the view of protec* 
tion by means of the insulation they aiSbrd. They cannot, however, 
be deemed very effectual unless they completely envelop the person; 
for if the head and the extremities of the limbs be exposed, they 
will furnish so many avenues to the fluid as to render the insulation 
of the other parts of the system of litde avail. The same remark 
applies to the supposed security that is obtained by sleeping on a 
feather bed. Were the person situated mthin the bed, so as to be 
entirely enveloped by the feathers, they would afford some protection ; 
but if the person be extended on the surface of the bed, in the usual 
posture, with the head and feet nearly in contact with the bedsted, 
he would rather lose than gain by the non-conducting properties of 
the bed ; since, being a better conductor tlian the bed, the charge 
would pass through him in preference to that.f The horizontal 
posture, however, is safer than the erect ; and if any advantage on 
the whole is gained by lying in bed during a thunder storm, it proba- 
bly arises from this source. The same principle suggests a reason 
why men or animals are so frequently struck with lightning when 
they take shelter under a tree during a thunder storm. The fluid 
first strikes the tree, in consequence of its being an elevated and point*^ 



* American Journal of Science, Vol. III. p. 345. 

t Security to the person might be obtained by an entire covering 
of either a very bad or a very good conductor. In the former case, 
the electricity would not approach tlie system ; in the latter case it 
would confine itself to the covering. Clothes when very wet have 
been supposed to furnish a protection on this principle. (See an in- 
teresting case stated by Professor Hitchcock, Amer. Jour. Science.) 
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ed objeoly but it deterts the tree od reachbg the level of- the mm 
or animal, because the latter is a better conductor than the tree. 

Tall trees atuated near a dwelling housei furnish a partial protec- 
don 10 the building, being both better conductors than the materials 
of the house, and having the advantage of superior elevation. 

782. The protection of chimneys is of particular importance, ibr 
to these a discharge is frequently determined. When a fire is burn- 
ing in the chimney, the vapor, smoke, and hot air, which ascend from 
it (as has been intimated in article 779,) furnish a conducting medium 
for the fluid ; but even when no fire is burning, the soot that lines the 
interior of a chimney, is a good conductor, and facilitates the passage 
of the discharge. 

It is qtiite essential, during a thunder storm, to avoid every ccnh 
siderable mass of water, and even the streamlets that have* resulted 
from a recent shower; for these are all excellent conductors, and the 
height of a human being, when connected with them, is verj likely 
to determine the course of an electric discharge. The partial con- 
ductors, through which the lightning directs its course, when it enters 
a building, are usually the appendages of the walls aud partitions ; 
the roost secure situation is therefore the middle of the room, and 
this situation may be rendered still more secure by standing on a glass 
legged stool, a hair mattress, or even a thick woollen rug. The part 
of every building least liable to receive injury, is the middle story, 
as the lightning does not always pass from the clouds to the earth, 
but is occasionally discharged from the earth to the clouds. Hence 
it is absurd to take refuge in a cellar, or in the lowest story of a 
house ; and many instances are on record in which the basement 
story has been the only part of the building that has sustained severe 
injury. Whatever situation be chosen, any approach to the fire place 
should be particularly avoided.* An open door or window is an 
unsafe situation, because the lightning is apt to traverse the large tim- 
bers that compose the frame of the house, and would be determined 
towards the animal system on account of its being a better conductor. 
In a carriage the passenger is safer in the central part than next to the 
walls ; but a carriage may be effectually protected by attaching to its 

• Singer. 
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upper surface metaUic strips connected with the wheel tire. The 
fillets of silver plating which are frequently bound round the carriage, 
may be brought into the conducting circuit. 

Animal Electricity, 

783. Of the natural agencies of electricity, one of the most re- 
markable, is that exhibited by certain species of fish, especially the 
Toq^edo and the Gymnotus, This peculiar property of the Torpe- 
do was known to the ancient naturalists, and is accurately described 
by Aristotle and by Pliny. Aristotle says that this fish causes or pro- 
duces a torpor upon those fishes it is about to seize, and having by 
that means got them into its mouth, it feeds upon them. Pliny says 
that this fish, if touched by a rod or spear, even at a distance, par- 
alyzes the strongest muscles. 

784. The fact, however, that this extraordinary powef depended 
upon electricity, was not known until about the year 1773, when it 
was ascertained by Mr. Walsh, that the Torpedo was capable of giv- 
ing shocks to the animal system, analogous to those of the Leyden 
Jar. Though this property is regarded as establishing the identity of 
the power with the electric fluid, yet this power, as developed in the 
Torpedo, has never been made to afford a spark, nor to produce the 
least effect upon the most delicate electrometer.* As late as the year 
1828, experiments were made upon the Torpedo, by Sir Humphry 
Davy, and the conclusions to which he arrived, were that the electri- 
city resides in this animal in a form suited exclusively to the purpose 
of communicating shocks to the animal system, while it has little or 
nothing else in common with the properties of electricity, as develop- 
ed in various artificial arrangements.f 

The Torpedo is a flat 6sh, seldom twenty inches in length, but one 
found on the British coast was four and a half feet long. The elec- 
tricity of the Torpedo has the same relation as common electricity to 
bodies in respect to their conducting power, being readily transmitted 



* Humboldt. 

t Phil. Trans. 1829. A reflection naturally suggested by this fact 
is, diat the fluid which is excited in the various species of electrical 
apparatus, both the common and VoltaiCi is a compound, embracing 
Mweral distinct substances. 
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through mettlf, water, tnd other conductors, md not being transmit- 
ted through glass, and other non-conductors* 

785. The electric organs or the Torpedo are two in number, and 
placed one on each side of the cranium and gills. The length of 
each organ is somewhat less than one third part of the length of the 
whole animal. Each organ consits of perpendicular columns reaching 
from the under to the upper surface of the body, and varying in length 
according to the various thickness of the flesh in different parts. The 
number of these columns is not constant, being not only diflerent 
in different Torpedos, but likewise in different ages of the animal, 
new ones seeming to be produced as the animal grows. In a very 
large Torpedo, one electric organ has been found to conast of one 
thousand one hundred and eighty two columns. The diameter of a 
column is about one fifth of an inch. Each column is divided by hori- 
mntal partitions, consisting of transparent membrane, placed over 
each other at very small distances, and forming numerous inter- 
stices, which appear to contain a fluid. The number of partitions 
contained in a column one mch in length, has'^beeu found in some in- 
stances not less than one hundred and fifty. By this arrangement, 
the amount of electrified iurface^ is exceedingly great ; equivalent 
in one instance, to one thousand and sixty four feet of coated glass. 
Hence, the eflfects of the electricity of the Torpedo are such as cor- 
respond to those which, in artificial arrangements, are produced by 
diffusing a given quantity of fluid over a great surface, by which its 
intensity is much diminished. 

786. The Gymnoius^ or Surinam eel, is found in the rivers of 
South America. Its ordinary length is from three to four feet ; but 
they are said to be sometimes twenty feet long, and to give a shock 
that is instantly fatal. The electrical organs of the Gymnotus, con- 
stitute more than one third part of the whole animal ; they consist 
of two pairs, of different sizes and placed on different sides. Tlie 
shock communicated to fishes instantly paralyzes them, so that they 
become tlie prey of the Gymnotus. By irritating the animal with 
one hand while the other is held at some distance in the water, a 
shock is received, as severe as that of the Leyden Jar. 

Unlike the Torpedo, the Gymnotus gives a small but perceptible 
spark, aflbrding additional proof of the identity of the power with 
that of electricity. 
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M. Humboldt, in his travels in South America^ describes a sin- 
gular method of catching the Gymnotus, by driving wild horses into 
a lake which abounds with them* The fish are wearied or exhaust- 
ed by their efforts against the horses, and then taken ; but such is 
the violence of the charge which they give, that some of the horses 
are drowned before they can recover from the paralyzing shocks of 
the eels. 

The SUurus EleciricuSf is a fish found in some of the rivers of 
Africa. Its electrical powers are inferior to those of the Torpedo 
and Gymnotus, but they are still sufficient to give a distinct shock to 
the human system. 

787. Certain furred animals, particularly the cat, become sponta-^ 
neously electrified. This is more especially observable on cold windy 
nights, when the state of the air is favorable to insulation. At such 
times a cat's back will frequently afford electrical sparks. Ancient 
historians mention a number of very remarkable occurrences, of good 
or evil omen, which are due to the electricity of the atmosphere. 
Herodotus informs us that the Thracians disarmed the sky of its 
thunder, by throwing their arms into the air; and that the Hyperbo^ 
reans produced the same efiect, by launching among the clouds darts 
armed with points of iron. Cssar in his Commentaries, says that in 
the African war, after a tremendous storm which threw the whole of 
the Roman army into great disorder, the points of the darts of a great 
number of the soldiers shone with a spontaneous light. In the nu)ntb 
of February (says he) about the second watch of the night, there sud* 
denly arose a great cloud, foUdwed by a dreadful storm of hail, and 
in the same night the points of the darts of the fifth legion appeared 
on fire.* 

During a dry snow storm, when electricity is evolved in great quan^* 
titles, and, on account of the dry state of the air, is partially insula* 
ted on conducting bodies, similar appearances are exhibited. Thus 
the ears of horses and various pointed bodies emit faint streams of 
fight. These phenomena are sometimes exhibited in a most striking 
manner in a storm at sea, when the masts of a ship, yard arms, and 
every other pointed object are tipped with Ughtning.f 



Ed. Encyc. viii. 311. t See Jones^ Naval Sketches, I. 199. 
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Concluding Remarks. 

788. From the energy which electricity displays in oilr ezpert- 
ments, and much more in thunder stormsi there can be no questioa 
that it holds an important rank among the ultimate causes of natural 
phenomena. Its actual agencies, however, are liable to be misinter- 
preted, and that they have been so m fact, is too manifest from the 
history of the science. After the splendid experiments with the 
Leyden Jar, and more especially, after the idendty of electricity mth 
lightning had been proved, electricians fancied that they had discov- 
ered the clue which would conduct them safely through the labyrinth 
of nature. Every thing not before satisfactorily accounted for, was 
now ascribed to electricity. They saw in it not only the cause of 
thunder storms, but of storms in general ; of rain, snow, and hail ; of 
whiriwinds and water spouts ; of meteors and the aurora borealis ; 
and, finally, of tides and comets, and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Later electricians have found in the same agent the main 
spring of animal and vegetable life, and the grand catholicon which 
cures all diseases. Recent attempts have been made to establish 
the very identity of galvanic electricity and the nervous influence, by 
which the most important functions of animal life are controlled.* 

Among the most important of the agencies of electricity in the 
economy of nature, b that which, according to the views of Sir 
Humphry Davy, it sustains in relation to the chemical agencies of 
bodies. Chemical and electrical attractions, he supposes, are one 
and the same thing, or at least dependent on the same cause, the at- 
traction between the elements of a compound arising solely from 
their being naturally in opposite electrical states. But the discus- 
sion of this hypothesis belongs more appropriately to Galvanism, a 
branch of our subject which, on account of its peculiarities, especial- 
ly m the mode of excitation, has been constituted a separate depart- 
ment of science.f 

• Wilson Philip, Phil. Trans. Tilloch's PhU. Mag. XXX, 488. 

t In the distribution of subjects in Yale College, G^alvanism is as- 
signed to the chemical department If, however, it should appear 
necessary, for the convenience of other Institutions who may use this 
Treatise, to have that subject included in it, the outlines of Galvanic 
electricity may be added in the appendix. 
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PART V. — MAGNETISM. 



789. Magnetism is the science which treats of the properties and 
effects of the magnet, — ^The same term is also used to denote the 
unknown cause of magnetic phenomena ; as when we speak of mag- 
netism as excited, imparted, and so on. 

Magnets are bodies, either natural or artificial, which have the pro- 
perty of attracting iron, and the power, when freely suspended, of ta- 
king a direction towards the poles of the earth. 

The natural magnet is sometimes called the loadstone.* It is an 
oxide of iron of a peculiar character, found occasionally in beds of 
iron ore. Though commonly met with in irregular masses only a few 
inches in diameter, yet it is some times found of a much larger size. 
One recently brought from Moscow to London, weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty five pounds, and supported more than two hundred 
pounds of iron.f 

790. The attractive powers of the loadstone have been known 
from a high antiquity, and are mentioned by Homer, Pythagoras, and 
Aiiatotle. But the directive powers were not known in Europe, un- 
til the thirteenth century, when they were discovered by a Neapolitan 
named Flavio; though some writers have endeavored to trace the his- 
tory of the compass needle to a remoter period, and some have stren- 
uously maintained that the Chinese were in possession of it many cen- 
turies before it was known to Europeans.} 

Magnetism is the most recent of all the physical sciences, and not- 
withstanding the numerous discoveries achieved in it within a few 
years, and the remarkable precision with which its laws have been 
ascertained, yet it is still to be regarded as a science quite in its in- 
fancy, although it is rapidly progressive. 



• Said to be derived from loidan, a Saxon wprd which tignifies to 
guide. t Partington's Manual, II. 243. 

t Cavallo, on Magnetism; Barlow, Encyc. Metrop. 

Vol. n. 23 
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• 

70 !• If a magnet be rolled in iron filings, it will attract them to 
itself. Thi9 effect takes place especially at two opposite poiDtSy 
where a much greater quantity of the filings will be collected than 
in any other parts of the body. The two opposite points in a mag- 
net, where its attractive powers ap- 
pear chiefly to reside, are called' its 




poles. The straight line which joins the 
poles, is called the axis. (See Fig. 233.) 

If a large sewing needle or a small bar of steel be rubbed on the 
loadstone, one extremity on one pole, and the other extremity on 
the other, the needle or bar will itself become a magnet, capable of 
exhibiting all the properties of the loadstone. Without staying at 
present to describe more minutely the process of making artificial 
magnets, we will suppose ourselves provided with several magnetic 
« needles and bars, and we may proceed with them to study the leading 
facts of the science of magnetism. By attaching a fine thread to the 
middle of a needle, and suspending it so as to move freely in a hori- 
zontal plane ; or by resting it on a point, as 
b represented in figure 234, we shall have 
a simple and convenient apparatus for nu- 
merous experiments. The needle thus sus- 
pended will place itself in a direction near- 
ly, though not exactly, north and south. If 

the needle is drawn out of the position it assumes when at rest it will 
vibrate on either side of that position until it finally settles in the same 
line as before, one pole always returning towards the north, and the 
other towards the south. Hence the two poles are denominated re- 
spectively north and south poles. In magnets prepared for experi- 
ments, these poles are marked either by the letters N and S, or by a 
line drawn across the magnet near one end, which denotes that the 
adjacent pole is the north pole. 

792. By means of the foregoing apparatus we may ascertain that 
the magnet has the following general properties, viz. 

First y powers of attraction and repulsion. 

Secondly^ the power of communicating magnetism to iron or steel 
by inductioni 

Thirdly^ polarity, or the power of taking a direction towards the 
poles of the earth. 
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Fourthly^ the power of incliDing itself towards a point below the 
horizon, usually denominated the dip of the needle. 

The farther developement of these properties will constitute the 
subjects of the following chapters. 



CHAPTER 1. 



OF MAGNETIC ATTRACTION. 



793. When either pole of a magnet is brought near to a piece of 
ironj a mutual attraction takes place between them. 

Thus, when the ends of a magnetic bar or needle are dipped into 
a mass of iron filings, these adhere in a cluster to either pole. A bar 
of soft iron, or a piece of iron wire, resting on a cork, and floating on 
the surface of water or quick-silver, may be led in any direction by 
bringing near to it one of the poles of a magnet. This action is 
moreover reciprocal^ that is, the iron attracts the magnet with the 
same force that the magnet attracts the iron. If the two bodies be 
placed on separate corks and floated, they will approach each other 
with equal momenta ; or if the iron be held fast, the magnet will 
move towards it. 

794. Two other metals beside iron, namely, nickel and cobalt, 
are susceptible of magnetic attraction. These metals, however, ex- 
ist in nature only in comparatively small quantities, and therefore by 
magnetic bodies, are usually intended such as are ferruginous. Even 
iron, in some of its combinations with other bodies, loses its magnetic 
properties ; only a few of the numerous ores of iron are attracted by 
the magnet. But soft metallic iron, and some of the ores of the 
same metal, affect the needle even when existing in exceedingly small 
quantities, so that the magnet becomes a very delicate test of the pres- 
ence of iron. Compass needles are sometimes said to be disturbed 
by the minute particles of steel left in the dial plate by the graver;* 

* Eaton, American Journal Science, Vol. XIY. p. 16. 
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•nd die proportion of iron in some minerals may be exactly esd 
ted bjr the power tbey exert upon the needle.* 

795. £i the action of wMgnets on each other^ polei of the oamo 
name repd^ thote of different name$ aitraet each other. 

Thus tbe north pole of one magnet will repel the north pole of the 
other, and attract its south pole. The south pole of one will repel 
the south pole of the other and attract its north pole. These eflfects, 
it frill be perceived, are analpgous to those produced bjr the two spe- 
cies of electricity ; and they equally imply two species of magnetism 
or two magnetic fluids (as it is convenient to call them) namelj, the 
northern, and tbe southern, or as they are now denominated tbe io- 
rsol and the auttral fluids. 

796. By bringing a magnet near to iron or iteelj the latter is 
rendered tnagnetie by Induction. 

Thus, let the north pole of a TU;. ass. 

magnetic bar A, (fig. 235.) be 
brought near to one end of an un- 
magnetized bar of soft iron B : the 
iron will immediately become it- 
self a magnet, capable of attracting iron filings, having polarity when 
suspended, and possessing the power of communicating the same 
properties to other pieces of iron. It is, however, only while tbe iron 
remains m the vicinity of the magnet, that it is endued with these pro- 
perties ; for let the magnet be withdrawn and it loses at once all the 
foregoing powers. This, it will be remarked, is asserted of soft iron ; 
for steel and hardened iron are differently affected by induced mag- 
netism. 

On examining tbe kind of magnetism induced upon the two ends 
of the iron bar B, (fig. 235.) which we may easily do by bringing near 
to it the poles of the needle, (fig. 234.) we shall find that the nearer 
end has south, and the remoter end north polarity. This effect also 
is analogous to that produced by electrical inductiou.f A correspofkd'^ 



Blot t See Arts. 713—720. 
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iDg e^t would have taken place, had the south instead of the north 
pole of the magnet been presented to the bar of iron; in which case, 
the nearer end would have exhibited northern, and the remote end 
southern polaritjr. Or, to express this important proposition in gen- 
eral terms, 

Each pole of a magnet induces the opposite kind of polarity in 
that end of the iron which is nearest to tV, and the same kind in that 
end which is most remote. 

797. It is not essential to the success of these experiments, that the 
bars of iron which receive magnetism by induction, should be placed 
in a straight line with the magnet : they may be at right angles to it 
or inclined at any other angle, the only essential condiuon being that 
the end of the bar should be brought near to the pole of the magnet. 
Indeed the effect is increased, that is, the magnetism of the iron bar • 
18 rendered stronger, when the bar is in- 

Fie 286 

clined towards the magnet, as in figure ^ y 

236, and is strongest of all when it is pla- 
ced parallel to the magnet; for it will 
be seen that in these two latter positions, 
both poles of the magnet conspire in their 
action upon the iron bar. 

798. J%e power of a magnet is increased^ by the exertion of its 
inductive power upon a piece of iron in its neigUtorhood. 

The end of the piece of iron contiguous to the pole of the mag- 
net, is no sooner endued with the opposite polarity, than it reacts 
upon the magnet and increases its intensity, and a series of actions 
and re-actjons take place between the two bodies, similar to what 
occurs in electrical induction.* On this account the powers of a 
magnet are increased by action, and impaired or even lost by long 
disuse. By adding, from time to time, small pieces of iron to the 
weight taken up by a magnet, its powers may be augmented gready 
beyond their original amount. Hence, the force of attraction of the 
dissimilar poles of two magnets, is greater than the force of repulsion 





* See Art 713, &c. 
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of the timilar poles ; because, when the poles are unlike, each con- 
tributes to eohaoce the power of the other, but when thej are alike, 
the influence which they reciprocally exert, tends to make them un- 
like, and of course to inopair their repulsive enei^es* 

Hence, also a strong magnet has the power of reversing the poles 
of a weak one. Suppose the north pole of the weaker body to be 
brought into contact with the north pole of the stronger ; the latter 
will expel north polarity, or the boreal fluid, and attract the austral, a 
change which in certain cases will be permament. 

If the north pole of a magnetic bar be placed upon the middle of 
an iron bar, the two ends of the latter will each have north polarity 
while the part of the bar immediately in contacts with the magnet 
receives south polarity; and if the same north poW be placed on the 
center of a circular piece of iron, all parts of the circumference wiD 
be endued with north polarity while the plate will have a south pole 
in the center. By cutting the plate into the form of a star, each ex- 
tremity of the radii becomes a weak north pole when the north pole 
of a magnet is placed in the center of the star. If an iron bar 
is placed between the dissimilar poles of two magnetic bars, both of 
the magnets will conspire to increase the intensity of each pole of 
the bar, and the magnetism imparted to the bar will be considerably 
stronger than from either magnet alone ; but if the same bar be pla- 
ced between the two similar poles, the opposite polarity will be im- 
parted to each end, while the same polarity is given to the center of 
the bar. Thus if the bar be placed between the north poles of two 
magnets, each end of the bar will become a south pole and the cen- 
ter a north pole. When one end of a magnetic bar is applied to the 
ends of two or more wires or sewing needles, the latter arrange them- 
selves, in radii diverging from the magnetic pole. This effect is in 
consequence of their remoter ends, becoming endued with similar po- 
larity, and repelling each other. A like effect is observable among the 
filaments of iron filings, that form a tuft on the end of a magnetic bar. 

799. The foregoing experiments are sufficient to show that when 
a piece of iron is attracted by the magnet, it is first itself converted 
into a magnet by the indoctive influence of the magnetiang body* 
Each of the iron filings which compose the tuft at the pde of a mag- 
netic bar or needle, is itself a magnet and in consequence of being 
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such, induces the same property in the next particle of iron, and that 
in the next, and so on to the last. Hence magnetic attraction does 
not exist, strictly speaking, between a magnet and iron, but only be- 
between the opposite poles of magnets ; for the iron must first be- 
come a magnet before it is capable of magnetic influence. 

800. Soft iron readily acquires magnetism and as readily loses it ; 
hardened steel acquires it more slowly y but retains it permanently. 

In the preceding examples, the magnetism acquired by a bar of 
iron, by the process of induction, is retained only so long as the mag- 
netising body ac^ upon it. Soon after the two bodies are separated 
the bar loses all flkgnetic properties. 

When a bar of sleel is placed very near a strong magnet, the ac- 
tion of the magnet commences immediately upon the end of the bar 
nearest to it, the north pole for example communicating south polarity 
to the contiguous extremity of the bar. According to our previous 
experience, we should expect to' find the remote end of the bar a 
north pole ; but such is not the immediate result ; a sensible time is 
required before the north polarity is fully imparted to the remote ex- 
tremity. Indeed if the bar be a long one, it sometimes happens 
that the northern polarity never reaches the farthest end, but stops 
short of it at some intermediate point. This north pole is succeeded 
by a second south pole, that by another north pole, and thus several 
alternations between tlie two poles occur before reaching the end of 

the bar. 

« 

801 . The process of magnetizing a steel bar or needle is accelera- 
ted by any cause which excites a tremulous or vibratory motion 
among the particles of the steel. Striking og the bar with a ham- 
mer promotes the process in a remarkable degree, especially if it 
occasions a ringing sound, which indicates that the particles are thrown 
into a vibratory motion. The passage of an electric discharge through 
a steel bar under the influence of a magnet, produces permanent 
magnetism. Heat also greatly facilitates the introduction of the 
magnetic fluid into steel. The greatest possible degree of magne- 
tism that can be imparted to a steel bar is communicated by first 
heating the steel to redness, and while it is under the influence of a 
strong magnet, quenching it suddenly with cold water. 
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802. A magnet, however, loses its virtues by the same means as, 
during the process of induction, were used to promote their acquisi* 
tion. Accordingly any mechanical concussion, or rough usage im- 
pairs or destroys the powers of a magnet. By falling on a hard 
floor, or by being struck with a hammer it is greatly injured. Heat 
produces a similar effect. A boiling heat weakens and a red heat 
totally destroys the power of a needle. On the other hand, cold 
augments the powers of the magnet ; indeed they improve with eve* 
ry reduction of temperature hitherto applied to them.* 

As iron and steel are found of varioes degrees of hardness, so 
their powers of acquiring and of losing magnetism is very various 
in difierent ferruginous bodies. It is in general tn^ that this power 
is in proportion to the hardness. Thus, the atti^ion of soft mal- 
leable iron for the magnet being 100, that of hard cast steel is 
only 49, and that of cast iron only 48.f 

803. if a tied bar^ rendered magneiie by induetum^ be divided 
into any two parts^ each part unttbe a complete magnet ^ having two 
apposite poles. 

We here meet with a remarkable distinction between magnetic 
and electric induction. When a body electrified by induction, is di- 
vided into two equal parts, the individual electricities alone remain 
in each part respectively ; but in the case of magnetic inductkm, al- 
though no appearance of polarity be exhibited except at the two ends, 
yet wherever a fracture is made, the two ends separated by the 
fracture immediately exhibit opposite polarities, each being of an op- 
posite name to that of the original pole at the other end of the frag- 
ment. If each of the two fragm'ents be again divided into any num- 
ber of parts, each of ihese parts is a magnet perfect in itself, having 
two opposite poles. 

In magnetism therefore, there is never as in electricity, any IrofW- 
fer of properties, but only the excitation of such as were already in- 
herent in the body acted upon. Magnetism never passes odt of (me 
body into another ; nor can we ever obtain a piece of iron or steel 
that contains exclusively either northern or southern polarity. 



• Christie, Phil. Trans. 1825. t Bariow. 
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804. The forte of attraction^ or of repulsion^ exerted upon each 
other by the poles of two magnets^ placed at different distances^ varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

This law was ascertained by Coulomb by means of the torsion bal- 
ance, in a manner similar to that adopted in investigating the law of 
electrical attracUon ; (see Art. 697.) The same law therefore, which 
governs the attraction of gravitation, likewise controls electrical and 
magnetic attractions. It is the most extensive law 6f the physical 
world. Nor b this action at a distance prevented, or even impaired, 
by the interposition of other bodies not themselves magnetic. 

805. The magnetic power of iron resides wholly on its surface, 
and is independ^0of the mass. 

Thus a hollow ^obe of iron of a given surface, will have the same 
effect on the needle as though it were solid throughout. In this fact 
we again meet with a striking analogy between magnetism and elec- 
tricity, the same property having before been shown to belong to the 
electric fluid. This is one of the most recent discoveries in magne- 
tism, and was made by Professor Barlow of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich, (Eng.) to whose ingenious and assiduous labors are due 
many of the latest and most important investigations in this science. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE DIRECTIVE PROPERTIES OF THE MAGNET. 



806. Iff' a smaU needle be placed near one of the poles of a magnet 
vnth its center in the axis of the magnet, it trill take a direction in a 
line ufiih that axis. 

Thus let S N be a large mag- Fig* 287. 

netic bar and sn b. small needle 
placed near the north pole of the 
magnet with its center in the axis : 
it will be seen that the action of the 
pole of the magnet is such as to bring the needle into a line with the 

Vol. n. 24 
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magDel. Tb« iciioo of tlifl bar apoa tbe needle iradiDg to ^re it 
tbii directioD, is equal to the sum of ila •ctkms upon both pedes ; 
while (he attraction of the bar upon tbe whole needle, being ooly that 
by which the attraction for t on account of ila nearness, exceeds tbe 
reputaioD of n, roust be less than the directive force. 

807. If Ike needle he placed at right angle* to the bar with one f^ 
its pola directed totearde Ike center of the bar, it will take a directicm 
parallel to the bar. 

By supposiog B (Fig. 337,) to be placed as indicated in the abore 
proposition, it will be seen, that the actions of both poles of the magnet 
would conspire in relation to each pole of the needle, and that these 
forces can be in equilibrium only when the needle ift parallel with tbe 
bar. Tbe needle in this situation has a tendency to nove towards 
tbe magnet, because the attractions being exerted on the nearer and 
the repulsions on the remoter poles, tbe sum of the attractioDa ex- 
ceeds that of the repulsions. 

BOS. Iron JUingt or other ferrvginout bodies, which are free to 
obtif tht action of a magnetic bar, naturally arrange themwlse$t i* 
ewriM linetfrom one pole of the magnet to the other. 

Thus, if we place a sheet of Fig. 238. 

while paper on a magnetic bar 
laid OD the table and sprinkle iron 
filings on the paper, ibe filings 
wiU arrange themselves in curves 
around the poles of the magnet. 

A small sewing needle susjtended horizontally by a slender string, on 
being brought near to different pans of the magnet will take direc- 
tions corresponding to the part of the curve in which it happens to be 
placed. At the poles it will be in a line widi the axis of the mag- 
net; opposite the p[g 239. 
center of iha bar, * j' \ I 
it wiU be parallel \ | // ^ \ 1 / 

to it; and be- N / ^ ** ^^ 

tween these two ^ , 
points, it will take 
intermediate di- Jf 
recttons, as is 
represented in figure 239. 



IK ^/\^ 
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These curves have given rise to the most fanciful theories of mag- 
netism, having been assumed as the traces of an invisible fluid per- 
peluaUy circulating between the poles of the magnet; and thiscircu- 
latioQ has been afterwards employed for illustrating every variety of 
magnetic phenomena, but in such a way as to leave the subject involv- 
ed in greater mystery than at first. These causes are nothing more 
than the necessary result of forces like those described in the fore- 
going propositions.* 

The curves which iron filings describe when thus arranged are 
caUed magnetic curves. They present several curious properties 
which have been investigated by mathematicians ; but we must re- 
fer the student to more extensive treatises than the present for a full 
development of this subject.f 

809. The magnetic needle token freely suspended seldom paints di- 
redly to the pole of the earthy hut its deviation from that pole is catt- 
ed the DECLINATION, or the variation of the needle. 

A vertical circle drawn through the Ibe in which the needle nat- 
urally places itself, is called the magnetic meridian. A plane pass- 
ing %t right angles to the magnetic meridian, through the center of 
the needle, is called its magnetic equator. A line drawn on the sur- 
face of the earth passing ^rough the places where the needle pomts 
directly to the north pole, and where of course the geographical and 
magnetic meridians coincide, is called the line of no variation. 

The discovery of the variation of the needle, has been commonly 
ascribed to Columbus. His son Ferdinand states, that on the 14th 
of September, 1492, his father first discovered the variation, and 
that in consequence his crew mutinied, supposing that the needle 
had lost its polarity and that they would not be able to find their way 
back to Europe. It appears however that the same phenome- 
non had been discovered about two hundred years before that peri- 
od, though it had not become generally known to navigators.^ 



• Barlow. 

t Journal of the Royal Institution^ Feb. 1831. — Leslie^s Geomet* 
rical Analysis. 

X Cavallo^ Treatise on Magnetism, supplement. 
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• 

810. T%e dedinaiion of the needle it not eanttant^ but ie sttbfeei 
to a tmaU annual change^ vfhieh carries it to a certain liadt on one 
eide of the pole of the earthy when it becomes stationary for a time^ 
and then returns to the pole and proceeds to a certain limit on the 
other side of it occupying a period of nuiny years during each vibra^ 
tion. 

At London, in the year IfiBO, the needle pointed 11} degrees to 
the east of north; m 1657 it pointed directly to the pole; after which 
period) it continued to move westward for one hundred and fifty seveo 
years, until the year 1814, when its western declination was nearly 
24} degrees ; since 1814, it has been moving slowly eastward. If it 
takes as many years to return as it did to move from the pole to its 
western limit, it will reach the pole again in the year 1971 ; and should 
it proceed as far eastward as it did westward, and occupy as kmg a 
time, it will reach its eastern limit in 2128. The total arc of decli- 
nation will be 48^ 35^ 48'^, and the period occupied in passing over 
it, three hundred and fourteen years. This would be an average of 
9^ 17^' annually. But the annual rariatbn is much smaOer than this 
towards its eastern and western limits, but much greater when the 
needle is in the vicinity of the line of no variation. Thus during the 
nme years that elapsed between 1814 and 1823, the progress eastward 
is onty IV 22'^ or only 1' 1.6^' annually, while from 1657 to 1672 a 
period of fifteen years, the declination west amounted to 2^ 3(K, or 1(K, 
annually ; and between 1692 and 1722, the annual increase of decli- 
nation was 16' 4(y'. It performed half the amount of its western de- 
clination in fifty seven years, while to complete the other half, occu- 
pied one hundred years.* 

In the United States, the variation of the needle, is given for dif- 
ferent places as follows : — 

At Salem, Massachusetts, 1810, 6^ 22' 35'^ — Bowditch. 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1820, 4 25 25 . — Fisher. 
Albany, New York, 1825, 6 .—Dewitt. 

The annual variation is 2' 49'^ by which quantity the needle ap- 
proaches the pole. 



* Thomson, OutUnes of Heaty Elec, and Mag.^, 545. 
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Mr. Dewitti Surveyor General of the State of New York, suppo- 
ses that the needle took a retrograde course at Albany and other 
places in the same state, about the year 1807, and that since that 
period, it has been moving westward. But according to the obser- 
vations of Dr. Bowditch and of the late Prof. Fisher, the progress 
of the needle is still towards the pole.* 

The variation of the needle however is not the same at the same 
time in all parts of the earth, but every place has its particular decli- 
nation. For instance, if we sail from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
West Indies, in proportion as we recede from Europe and approach 
America, the compass will point nearer and nearer due north ; and 
when we reach a certab part of the Gulf of Mexico it will point ex- 
actly north. But if we sail from Great Britain to the southern coast 
of Greenland, we shall find the needle deviates farther and farther 
form the north, as we approach Greenland, where the deviation will 
not be less than 45^ or 50^.f In some parts of Baffin's Bay the nee- 
dle p<Mnts nearly due west. 

811. The line of no variatum encompasses the globe, but its 
course is subject to numerous irregularities. The position of the 
north magnetic pole, where it may be supposed to commence, is not 
exactly ascertained, but it lies in the northeastern part of Hudson's 
Bay.| Proceeding southwards it crosses the United States, passing 
a little to the eastward of Barbadoes, and touching the northeastern 
extremity of South America. Thence it extends across the South- 
em Atlantic towards the south pole, where navigators have not been 
able to trace it. It appears again in the eastern hemisphere to the 
south of Van Dieman's Land, and passes across the western part of 
New HoMand. It afterwards divides into two branches, one of which 
strikes the Continent of Asia at Cape Comorin, and extends across 
Hindostan, Persia, and the western part of Siberia to Lapland and the 
Northern Ocean. The other branch pursues a course more nearly 
north, through China, Chinese Tartary and the eastern part of Sibe- 
ria.^ In that bembphere which comprehends Europe, Africa, and 
the western parts of Asia, together with the greater part of the Atlan- 

* American Journal of Science, Vol. xvi, p. GO. 

t Thomson, Outlines^ p. 543. t Sabine. § Biot. 
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tic, the variatioo it to the west. In the opposite hemisphere, which 
comprises the whole of the American Continents both north and 
south, and the entire Paci6c Ocean, together with a certab portioa 
of Eastern Asia, the variation is to the east.* 

812. Betide the annual variaiian the magnetic needle is subfeei 
to daily changei called the diubnal tariatioii. 

The deviation of the horizontal needle from its mean poatioo is 
easterly during the forenoon, and arrives at its maximum about eight 
o'clock. Thence it returns rapidly to its mean position, which it 
reaches between nine and ten o'clock, and then its variatioa becomee 
westerly ; at first increasing rapidly, so as to reach its maximum at 
about one o'clock in the afternoon, and then slowly receding during 
the rest of the day, and arriving at its mean position about ten 
o'clock at night. These changes of declination during the day are 
connected with changes of temperature, aud their amount b greater 
in the warmer season of the year, and greatest of all in the month 
of July or August Its amount rarely exceeds 12% and is usually 
much less than that.f A very accurate series of observations on the 
Diurnal Variation, was kept by Col. Beaufoy of England and con- 
tinued for two and a half years, 1817, 18 and 19, with the foUowiog 
general results. 

TlimeqfOb$.. JDeeUnaiion. D^trtnee. 

Morning, - - 24^ 14' 39" - - 

Noon, - - - 24 21 54 - - - V W 

Evening, - - 24 16 4.5 - - 4 49.5 

813. •/! needle first balanced horizontally on its center ofgram^ 
and then magnetised^ no longer retains its levels hut its north pole 
spontaneously takes a direction to a point below the horizon called tite 

DIP or THE NEBDLE. 



* Library of Useful Knowledge. 

t Dr. Bowditch, however, found in the diurnal variation at Salem, 
Mass. in the year 1810, that the declination varied, in a short period of 
time, 48'. 
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Fig. 240. 

The Dipping I^eedle^ is represent- 
ed in figure 240. When used it is to 
be placed in the magnetic meridiani 
and to render the stand which supports 
it, perfectly level, by means of the ad- 
justing screws attached. 

The dip of the needle is very difler- 
ent in different parts of the globe, being 
in general least in the equatorial and 

greatest in the polar regions. At certain places on the globe the 
needle has no dip, that is, becomes perfectly horizontal, and a line 
uniting all such places is called the magnetic equator of the earth. 
Again, in the Polar Regions, the dipping needle sometimes becomes 
nearly perpendicular to the horizon. In the middle latitudes, the dip 
is greater or less but does not correspond exactly to the latitudes. 

If the magnetic meridian coincided with the geographical, the 
magnetic equator would coincide with the earth's equator ; but such 
is not the fact. We may consider the magnetic equator, in general, 
as a great circle encompassing the earth and inclined to its equator 
at an angle of about 12 degrees. It not 
only crosses the equator at two points Jig. 241. 

diametrically opposite to each other, as a 
regular great circle would do, but crosses 
it also in one or perhaps two intermedi- 
ate points, as is represented by the dotted 
line in figure 240. 

The dip of the needle, like the declination is not constant at the 
same place, but undergoes a slight variation from year to year. In 
the course of two hundred and forty five years it has varied at Lon- 
don more than 5^. Its present amount is about 70^, and tlie vari- 
ation is from two to three minutes annually. 

814. The force exerted by the magnetism of the earth varies in 
different places: its comparative estimate for any given place, is call- 
ed the MAGNETIC INTENSITY for that place. 

As in the case of the pendulum in its relation to the force of grav- 
ity, the magnetic intensity may be measured by the numher ofoscil- 
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lationtf (Art 255.) which a needle drawn a given ninnber of de* 
grees from its point of rest, performs in a certain time, as a minoce 
for example, the force being as the square of the number of oscilla- 
tions. In general it is well ascertained that the magnetic intensity is 
least in the equatorial regions and increases, as we advance towards 
the poles. It is probably at its maximum at the magnetic poles. By 
ascertaining, from actual observation, a number of different places 
on the surface of the earth where the magnetic intensities are equal, 
and connecting them by a line, it appears that they arrange them- 
selves in a curve around the magnetic pole. These lines are called 
isodynamie curves. Extensive journeys, have been undertaken by 
Humboldt, Sabine, Hansteen, and others, to ascertain the point oa 
the surface of the earth where the magnetic intensities are equal, 
for the purposes of describing these curves. The earlier results in- 
dicated the position of the magnetic pole to be in the northeastern part 
of Hudson's Bay, lat. 6(P N. Ion. 80° W. ;♦ but the directions of these 
curves presented such anomalies as to suggest the idea of a second 
magnetic pole in the opposite hemisphere, with the view of ascer- 
taining this point. Professor Hansteen of Christiana several years 
since, undertook a journey into Siberia, at the expense of the King 
of Sweden, and has fully confirmed the fact, that there exists a se- 
cond magnetic pole to the north of Siberia, around which the isody- 
namie curves arrange themselves in regular order.f From experi- 
ments made in deep mines and in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere by aeronauts, it appears that m both these situations, the mag- 
netic intensity is the same as at the corresponding places on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

815. The effects produced by the earth on a magnetic needle^ cor- 
respond to those produced on it by a powerfvi magnet^ and hence 
the earth itself may be considered as such a magnet. 

The magnetism of the earth has been supposed by some to result, 
from a great magnet lying in the central parts of the earth ;| by 



* Capt. Parry fixes the place of the magnetic pole in 10^ W. Ion. 
and 73"" N. lat. t Sahine, Amer. Jour. XYU, 145. t GUberU 
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Others,* to be nothing more than the resultant of all the smaller mag- 
netic forces scattered through various parts of the terrestrial sphere ; 
and by others, to be excited on the surface of the earth by the ac- 
tion of the solar rays. 

The supposition of a great magnet in the interior of the earth, to 
which all the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism are to be ascribed, 
18 the earliest hypothesis, and is adequate to explain most of the facts 
of the science. But such a supposition is inconsistent with the re- 
cent discovery of two north poles (Art. 815.) implying the existence 
of four magnetic poles of the earth. The opinion of Biot, that ter- 
restrial magnetism is only the aggregate, or resultant, of all the 
individual magnetic forces residing in different parts of the earth, ap- 
pears to be no improbable supposition, and accords well with the 
general doctrine of the composition of forces. 

816. The question has been raised, whether the magnetism of the 
earth is of the same nature with that induced upon simple iron, or 
whether it is of the nature of permanent magnetisin. The two kinds 
are distinguishable from each otiier by the position which the centers of 
magnetic action have. In a ball or shell for example, of simple 
iron, the center of action is coincident with the center of attraction 
of the mass ; but when the ball is rendered a permanent magnet, 
those centers of action, or poles, are in the surface of the body. 
Are we then to consider the two poles or centers of action which 
give direction to a magnetized needle on the surface of the earth, as 
cobcident in the center of the earth, or as at the extremities of that 
diameter which may be called the polarizing axis of the earth ? Till 
very lately, no doubt was ever entertained, that the magnetic poles of 
the earth were either on, or very near its surface, in points nearly 
diametrically opposite to each other, one within each frigid zone ; 
and that to those poles (which have been increased from two to 
three, four, or more, according to the particular views of the respect- 
ive authors) the needle owed the directive quality which has for many 
centuries so much exercised the talents and ingenuity of philosophers. 

At length, however, in this, as in other branches of philosophy, 
the habit arose of registering facts and observations ; and then it was 



* Humboldt and Biot. 
Vol. n. 25 
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found to be impossible to assume any sjtuation for these centers near 
tlie terrestrial surface, that would lead to results corresponding to 
those obtained from the observations which had been recorded. 
Another mode of proceeding was therefore adopted, viz. the situa- 
tion of the two centers was now treated as indeterminate ; and then 
by a comparison of the general analytical expression thus obtained, 
with experiment, philosophers endeavored to ascertain the actual 
situation of the poles in question. M. Biot was the 6rst to examine 
the subject under this point of view ; and, after numerous compari- 
sons, he at length decided that the nearer the poles were assumed 
towards each other, the nearer the computed and observed results 
agreed ; and finally, by assuming the two centers as indefinitely near 
to each other in the center of the earth, the two series of numbers 
as obtained from those two sources, approached as nearly to com- 
plete coincidence as could possibly be expected. It follows there- 
fore that the laws of terrestrial magnetism are not to be sought among 
those which belong to bodies permanently magnetic, but to those 
appertaining to bodies passively or temporarily magnetic, as for ex- 
ample, simple iron and other ferruginous masses.* 

817. In the year 1813, Dr. Morichini, of Rome, annoimced that 
the violet rays of the solar spectrum have the property of rendering 
iron magnetic. In 1825, these experiments were repeated and ex- 
tended by Mrs. Somervillef and resulted in proving that the magne- 
tizing power is not confined to \he violet rays, but extends to the in- 
digo, blue, and green rays. The probable conclusion is, that a class 
of rays emanate from the sun which have the property of producing 
magnetism and are distinct from those which afford light and heat, 
and produce chemical changes. Hence in the solar beam there are 
at least four distinct tints of rays, denominated, respectively, colorific^ 
cahn/kj chemicaly and magnetizing rays.]; 

818. Electricity and magnetism are^ in some of their properties^ 
remarkably alikcy but in others strikingly dissimilar. 

Several of these analogies have been already incidentally mention- 
ed ; but it will be useful to the student to consider them in connec- 



• Barlow. t Phil. Trans. 1826. J See Brewster's Optics, p. 92. 
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tion. Electricity and magnetism agree in the following particulars : 
(1.) Each consists of two species, the vitreous and resinous electri- 
cities, and the austral and boreal magnetisms. (2.) In both cases, 
those of the same name repel, and those of opposite names attract 
each other. (3.) The laws of induction in both are very analogous. 
(4.) The force, in each, varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. (5.) The power, in both cases, resides at the surface of bod- 
ies, and is independent of their mass. 

But electricity and magnetism are as remarkably unlike in the fol- 
lowing particulars. (1.) Electricity is capable of being excited in 
all bodies and of being imparted to all : magnetism resides almost 
exclusively in iron in its different forms, and, with a few exceptions, 
cannot be excited in any other tlian ferruginous bodies. (2.) Elec- 
tricity may be transferred from one body to another : magnetism is 
incapable of such transference; magnets communicate their proper- 
ties merely by induction^ a process in which no portion of the fluid 
is withdrawn from the magnetizing body. (3.) When a body of elon- 
gated figure is electrified by itiduction, on being divided near the 
middle, the two parts possess respectively the kind of electricity only 
which each had before the separation ; but when a bar of steel or a 
needle magnetized by induction, is broken into any number of parts, 
each part has both polarities and becomes a perfect magnet. (4.) The 
directive properties and the various consequences that result from it, 
the declination, annual and diurnal variations, the dip, and the difier- 
ent intensities in different parts of the earth, are all peculiar to tbe 
magnet and do not appertain to electrified bodies. 

819. The phenomena of magnetism are explained on the hypothec 
sis of two fluids f reMing naturally in iron and cdl ferruginous bod^ 
ieSj which when united^ exactly neutralize each other^s effects^ but which, 
v^n separated^ exhibit the respective properties of boreal and a«t- 
iral magnetism. 

Nearly all the arguments alleged in favor of the hypothesis of two 
fluids in electricity, apply equally well to magnetism. It is necessary 
however to assume, that the two magnetic fluids are separated from 
each otlier only at distances extremely small, for otherwise it is im- 
possible to account for the fact, that when a magnet is divided into 
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minute fragments, each piece contains both fluids, being a perfect 
magnet with two opposite poles. (Art. 803.) This hypothesis, like 
the corresponding one in electricity, has been submitted by Poissoo to 
to the most rigorous mathematical analysis, and all the deductions 
made from it are found to accord exactly with the facts as ascertain- 
ed by experiment. Hence this doctrine is generally received, and 
has nearly superseded the explanation formerly given by ^pinus, who 
accounted for magnetic phenomena on the supposition of a single flu- 
id, similar to the Franklinian hypothesis of electricity. 

According to the foregoing hypothesis, iron difiers from nearly 
every other natural substance in containing a certain portion of the 
compound magnetic fluid. This usually maintains its equilibrium 
and therefore is latent or insensible ; but various causes disturb this 
state of equilibrium, and then the separate fluids exhibit their pecu- 
liar properties. When once separated, they have the power of pro- 
ducing on the magnetic fluid of other masses of iron a similar separa- 
tion, each repelling the similar and attracung the dissimilar species. 
Hence one magnet afibrds the means of making another, and the 
process of magnetizing consists not in imparting any thing from the 
magnetizing body, but merely in decomposing the fluid before ren- 
ding in the body magnetized, that is, separating it into its constituent 
fluids. Indeed, so far from losing by the process of magnetizing, the 
original magnet itself gains by the re-action of the new magnet which 
it has formed, which tends still more fully to develope or separate its 
own constituent fluids. By this means, what was originally a very 
weak, may become a strong and powerful magnet, without any other 
aid, than what contributes to separate more fully the two fluids natur- 
ally inherent in it. 

820. The facility with which sort iron acquires and k)6es magnetism, 
(Art. 800.) is conceived to depend on the ease with which the mag- 
netic fluids pervade a mass of loose texture in which the particles 
have comparative freedom of motion, while the greater fixedness of 
the particles of hard steel, creates an obstruction to the motions of the 
same fluids. Thus a magnet loses its powers by exposure to a white 
heat, (An. 802.) because the separate fluids having freedom of mo- 
tion combine and neutralize each other ; and the method of impart- 
ing magnetism to iron by magnetizing it while softened by heat and 
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suddenly cooling it, is so efifectual, because in this way the two fluids 
are first easily separated by induction, and prevented from combining 
by the increased obstruction created by hardening the metal. The 
development of magnetism in an iron bar by percussion, (Art. 801.) 
is supposed to be owing likewise to the greater freedom of motion to 
the magnetic fluids by the vibration of the particles of iron, thus ena- 
bling these fluids to separate from one another, while as soon as the 
vibration ceases, that freedom of motion is lost, and the fluids are pre- 
vented from reuniting. That such a vibration is favorable to the ef- 
fect produced is inferred from the fact that blows which produce a 
ringing sound are peculiarly efficacious in developing magnetism. 
The same explanation is applied to the case where magnetism is lost 
by percussion ; since here, the vibration would enable the separate 
fluids to combine. 

The periodical changes in the situation of the magnetic poles of 
the earth upon which the direction of the needle depends, including 
the annual and diurnal variations, the dip, and the intensity of the 
force, result from causes which have hitherto eluded discovery. 

Methods of making Artificial Magnets. 

821. If the learner has made himself acquainted with the princi- 
ples expounded in the preceding propositions, he will be qualified to 
proceed, witli interest and inteUigence, to an explanation of the lead- 
ing methods practised in the manufacture of artificial magnets. These 
methods also, by involving a practical application of those principles, 
will serve to impress them on the memory and to render the knowl- 
edge of them familiar. 

It will be recollected that magnets are made from other magnets ; 
that this is done not by any transference of a portion of the power of 
the raagnetiziog body, but by the development of the powers nat- 
urally residing in the body to be magnetized ; that this development 
is eSkcied wholly on the principle of induction ; that the original 
magnet gains instead of losing by its action on other bodies ; that 
this power may be induced on iron by the agency of an artificial 
magnet, or of die loadstone, or of the earth which is itself a weak 
mtgtiet, and acts upon the same principles as any other magnet. It 
must also be kept clearly in mind, that soft iron or steel readily ac» 
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quires and as readily loses the roagnetiscn ioduced upon it, and that 
hardened iron or steel receives it slowly and with much difficulty but 
retains it permanently. As the earth itself may be supposed to have 
been the original source of magnetism in all other bodies in which k 
is found ; we shall begin by describing the methods ot magnetizing 
fixxn the earth without the aid of either a loadstone or an artificial 
magnet. 

833. A certain degree of magnetitm may be given to steetbare fnf 
hammering them tvhUe in a vertical position.' 

Bars of steel prepared for this purpose are of a prismatic form with 
rectangular sides, the length being ten times the breadth, and twenty 
times the thickness. Six or eight bars of equal sise are to be pro- 
videdi and being held in a vertical position they are to be struck with 
a few blows of the hammer, when they will be found to have acquir- 
ed a feeble degree of magnetism, which is indicated by their exhib- 
iting polarity and having the power of attracting iron filings. This 
efiect will be much greater if the bars, while receiving the blows, be 
placed near to a mass of iron, so as to experience its inductive influ- 
ence. A pair of tongs may be used for this purpose ; during the pro- 
cess the tongs themselves become magnetic and by their reactioo 
greatly increase the magnetism of the bars. 

833. A needle may he magnetized by simply suffering ii to remam 
in contact tvith the pole of a strong magnet; or better between the 
opposite poles of two magnets. 

The effect produced by two magnets is much more than double 
that of one magnet as may be inferred from article 796. But if 
the needle be of considerable length, several intermediate sets of 
poles are sometimes developed, as will be seen by applying iron 
filings. It adds much to the power of the two magnetic bars between 
which the needle is placed, if to the extremity of the bar most re- 
mote from the needle, a mass of soft iron is placed. (See Art. 797.) 
The iron in this case, acts and reacts by induction ; and hence when- 
ever magnets are not in use, they require to be connected with iron 
to prevent the loss of their powers. Pieces of soft iron thus con- 
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neeted with magnets for the purpose of augmenting their powers by 
induction, are called armatures. Thus A is the armature of the 
faorse shoe magnet represented (Fig. 243.) 

824. But it must be recollected (Art. 819.) that the two species 
of magnetism are not, like those of electricity separated to a dis-* 
tance from each other, so that one kind may be wholly collected at 
one end of the bar and the other kind at the other end ; but that 
the two are separated only at a minute distance remaining in the im- 
mediate vicinity of each other throughout the whole length of the 
bar. Hence, in order to give the magnetizing pole its full effect, it 
becomes necessary to apply it successively to every part of the bar 
from one end to the other. 

A more elSectual method of magnetizing a needle is the following : 
Place two magnetizing bars A, B, par- 
allel to each other, with their dissimi- 'S* "*" ' 

lar poles adjacent ; unite the poles at 
one end by a piece of soft iron R, and 
apply the poles at the other end to 
the needle, as is represented in figure 
242. Upon this principle, that is, the 

increased energy with which the two poles act together, is formed 
what is called the horse shoe magnet, which derives its name from its 
peculiar figure, (fig. 243.) Bars of 
this form are converted into magnets 'S* ^ 

upon the same principles as straight 
bars, the magnetizing bar, being made 
to follow the curvature always in the 
same direction. A very efficacious mode of making horse shoe 
magnets is thus described by Professor Barlow. Two horse shoe 
bars may be united at their ends, in such a manner that the poles 
which are to be of opposite names shall be in contact. They are 
then to be rubbed with another strong horse shoe raagdet, placing die 
Rtter so dial its north pole is next to the south pole of one of the new 
magnets, and consequently its south pole next to the north pole of the 
same ; carrying the movable magnet round and round always in the 
same direction. This is esteemed one of the most eligible modes of 
making powerful magnets. 
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The borse shoe magnet is itself very coovenieot for impartiDg tnag* 
netbm to other bodies. Place the poles near the center of the nee* 
die ; move them along its surface backwards and forwards, taking 
care to pass over each half of it an equal number of times ; repeat 
the same operation on the other side ; and the needle will becooie 
speedily and elBectually magnetized. 

825. The best mode of making magnetic needles in general^ is 
expressed in the following rule, given, as, the result of very estei^ 
sive and accurate experiments by Capt. Kater. 

Place the needle in the magnetic meridian ; join the cppotitepcteM 
of a pair of bar magnetSy (the magnets being in the tame line) and 
lay the magneti so joined^ flat upon the needle j wiih their poles vpon 
its center; then having elevated the distant extremities of the mag-' 
nets J so that they may form an angle of about two or three degrees 
with the needUj draw them from the center of the needle to the ex^ 
tremitieSf carefully preserving the same inclination ; and having join^ 
ed the poles of the magnets at a distance from the needle^ repeat the 
operation ten or twelve times on each surface.^ 

In connexion with the foregoing rule Capt. Kater gives the fol- 
lowing summary of principles established with respect to the com- 
pass needle. J . That the best material for compass needles is a clock 
spring ; but care must be taken, in forming the needle, to expose it 
as seldom as possible to heat, otherwise its capability of receiving 
magnetism will be much diminished. 2. That the best /orm of a 
compass needle is a pierced rhombus, (6g. 245.) in the proportion of 
about five inches in length to two in width, this form being found sus- 
ceptible of the greatest directive force. 3. That the best method of 
tempering is first to harden the needle at a red heat, and then to 
soften it from the middle to about an inch from each extremity, by ex- 
posing it to beat sufficient to cause the blue color which arises, again 
to disappear. 4. That in tlie same plate of steel of the size of % 
few square inches only, portions are found varying considerably tn 
their capability of receiving magnetism^ though not apparently dif- 
fering in any other respect. 5. That polishing the needle has no 

• PhU. Trans. 
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iq^parenl effect on its magnetism. 6. That in needles from five to 
eight inches in length, their weights being equal, the directive forcei 
are nearly as the lengths. 7. That the directive force does not de- 
pend upon extent of surface, but, in needles of the same length and 
form, it is as the mass. 8. That the deviations of a compass needle, 
occasioned by the attraction of soft iron, depends on extent ofsutfaee 
and is wholly independent of the mass, except a certain thickness of 
iron, amounting to about two tenths of an inch, which is requisite for 
the complete development of its attractive energy. 

826. The reasons on which the preceding rule and the annexed 
principles are founded, will for the most part be understood from 
what has gone before. A needle to be magnetized is placed in the 
magnetic meridian, because (the earth being considered as a magnet) 
the needle has its axis then parallel to that of the magnet, a position 
in which (Art. 797.) it receives the greatest efiect from induction. 
The opposite poles are joined, because acting reciprocally up- 
on each other by induction, they augment each other's powers. 
The bars thus joined are placed on the center of the needle and 
drawn in opposite directions, for, by this means, upon that part of 
the needle which lies between them, the action of the two poles con- 
spire. Upon the part which lies between each bar and the adjacent 
extremity of the needle, the influence of the two poles is indeed 
opposed to each other ; but as the poles are more remote from the 
parts where their actions oppose each other than from the parts where 
their actions conspire, they on the whole tend to augment each 
other's effects. The bars are first laid flat wise, and afterwards ele- 
vated by as small an angle as will serve the purpose of drawing them 
asunder, with their poles only in contact with the needle, because 
(Art. 797.) the effect of induction is strongest when the magnetizing 
bars are nearest to a parallelism with the body to be magnetized; 
and the same angle of inclinatioii is carefully preserved, for it is 
only in this way that both sides of the needle will have precisely the 
same strength, a condition essential to its perfection. In renewing the 
application of the bars they are removed to a distance before their 
poles are joined again, because it is important to secure the magne- 
tism the needle has already acquired against those partial disturban- 
ces which might arise from the irregular action of the magnetic bar. 
Vol. n. 26 
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827. It may be observed, moreover, that in additioD to tbese rolea 
for communicating magnetism to tbe needle which are derived from 
general principles, there are others more or less empirical, which are 
derived from experiments expressly instituted for ascertaining all tbe 
circumstances most favorable for giving perfection to this important 
instrument. Coulomb devoted himself, with his wonted aaaidutgr, to 
teaearches of this kind, with the view of ascertainmg the kind of 
ateel best suited to compass aeedles ; the size, form, and the temper, 
that are most advantageous; and tbe comparative merits of the dif* 
ferent methods of magnetizing. By suspending the needle operated 
on in tbe place of the revolving index of the Torsion Bal a nce^ 
(ig. 133.) he had a most delicate test of the degree of attraction and 
directive force acquired in all the difierent cases which can be anp* 
posed to influence the powers of the needle. Capt. Kater fats re- 
cently fdlowed in similar inquiries ; and it is from the results of bb 
own and all other similar investigations, that tbe princijdes above qpe- 
eified are compiled. 

628. Magnets are liable to lo$e their power ^ to prevent tMA ecr- 
tain preeautumt are necessary. 

If a single magnet is kept out of its natural direction it grows grv4* 
ually weaker, and this loss of power is most rapid when its position 
is the reverse of tbe natural one, that is, when its north pole is turned 
towards the south. Under these circumstances, indeed, unless tbe 
magnet is made of tbe hardest steel, it will in no long time lose the 
whole of its magnetic power. Two magnets may also very much 
weaken each other if they be kept even for a short time, with their 
similar poles fronting each other. The polarity of the weaker mag- 
net, especially, is rapidly impaired, and some times found to be actn- 
aBy reversed. More frequendy, however, there arises, from tUs 
opposition of powers, considerable irregularity and confusion in the 
poles of both magnets. 

Sinoe heat also impairs the powers of the magnet (Art. 802.) it 
should never be exposed to a high temperature. We should likewise 
be very cautious to avoid all rough and violent treatment ; for its vir- 
tues are speedily impaured by concussion or whatever occasions a vi- 
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fantiOD among its particles. It must not therefore be sufiered to faH 
on the floor, or be nibbed with coarse powders, or be ground with 
the ?iew of altering its form. The loadstone has its powers impair- 
ed by similar means; hence we should attempt to alter its natural form 
as little as possible ; and when it is necessary to do so, it should be 
efiected very rapidly by cutting it on a lapidary's wheel. 

Ahbough the loadstone retains its magnetic virtue more tenacious- 
ly tlian any artificial magnet that can be constructed, yet even this 
body requires a certain management for the permanent preservation 
of its powers. For this purpose it should be armedj as it is called ; 
that is, a piece of soft iron should be kept constantly in contact with 
the two poles. In order to do this most effectually, we must first as- 
certain the situation of the poles of the loadstone ; and cutting <^ all 
the superfluous parts, give it the shape of a parallelopiped, having 
the poles m the middle of two opposite surfaces, and at the same time 
taking care to preserve the axis, which passes through the poles, of 
as great a length as can be obtained ; for it has been observed, that 
any curtailment of the magnet in the direction of this line, deprives it 
of force in a greater degree than when shortened in any other direc- 
tion. Plates of soft iron are next attached to the two sides contain- 
ing the poles, which are made to project a little way below the bot- 
tom of the loadstone, terminating in two 
bars like the poles of a horse shoe mag- '^;=^ * 

net, to which bars a short bar of soft iron 
b attached, upon which the whole force of 
both poles acts simultaneously. This ac- 
tion exerted upon the iron bar is suflicient 
to preserve the powers of the loadstone 
from decay, (see fig. 244.) A similar 
piece of iron is applied by way of arma- 
ture, to the two poles of a horse shoe mag- 
net. Bar magnets also, when laid aside, 
should be placed with the north pole of 
one in contact with the south pole of an- 
other, or what is better, two bars may be placed paraUel, at a little 
distance from each other, with their like poles in opposite directions, 
and having their dissimilar poles united by short pieces of iron, 
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10 as to form with the bars a parallelograiD. Magnets shouid be pal* 
isbed because they are then less liable to contract rusu* 

The Compau. 

829. The Compass^ (the importance of which to mankiDdy ins 
attached to the subject of magnetism its principal value,) i« of many 
diflbrent forms, but the chief varieties are the land compass, the Mar- 
mer's compass, the Azimuth compass, and the Variation com pa ss. 
The needle, in all these varieties, is usually a thin flat plate of steel, ta- 
pering at the extremities ; but, as we have already mentiooed, (Ait 
835.) a more eligible form has been proposed by Capt. Kater, con- 
sisting of four narrow strips of _ ' 

steel, united in the form of a hollow ^' 

rhombus, (fig. 345.) It is found 
advantageous to concentrate the 
powers of the needle as much as 
possible in the two extremities, and to avoid all inequalities, arising from 
intermediate poles, or from a difference of strength in difierent parts. 
The needle is secured at the point of suspension, and furnished with 
a conical cap of brass which rests on a perpendicular pin ; and still 
farther to diminish friction, the point which rests on the extremity 
of the pin, is made of agate, one of the hardest mineral substances. 
Since, if the needle is magnedzed after having been balanced on its 
center of gravity, it would no longer remain horizontal, the equipoise 
is restored by attaching a small weight to the elevated side. 

830. The compass, in its simplest form, consists of a needle like 
the foregoing enclosed in a suitable box covered with glass. Thb'is 
all that is essential when it is required merely to know the direction 
of the meridian, or the north and south points. But, for most purpo- 
ses, the compass is furnished with a graduated circular card, divided 
into degrees and minutes ; and in the mariner's compass the card is 
also divided into thirty two equal pans called rhumbs. The card 
thus divided is fastened to the needle itself, and turns with it. 



* Lib. Useful Knowledge, Magnetism^ p. 54. 
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est. Tbin, sleofier needles have the greatest directive povers, 
■Dd are inost sensible, since they undergo less frictioa thao those which > 
we heavier, hut due regard to strength requires them to be made of 
a certain degree of ihicltness ; an increase of length is attended with 
an increase of directive power ; but when the thickness remains the 
same, the weight, and consequently the frictian, increases in the rery 
same ratio ; no advantage, therefore, as to directive power can be 
obtained by any increase of length. Moreover, needles which ex- 
ceed a veiy moderate length, are liable to have several sets of poles, 
a circumstaoce which is attended with a great diminution of directive 
force. On this account, short needles, made exceedingly hard, are 
generally preferable. 

Fig. 246. 



832. The great importance of the raariner'a compass, has made 
its construction an object of much attention, and the best artists have 
tried their skill upon it. The compass is suspended in its box in such 
a oianner as to remain in a horizontal position notwithstanding all the 
moiionsof the ship. This is effected by means of gi'mia^. Thiscontri- 
vance consists of a hoop, usually of brass, (fig. 246,) fastened horiawn- 
tally to the box by two pivots placed opposite to each other, and ccm- 
stituting the axis on which the hoop turns up and down. At an equal 



distance from the pivots on each side* that is, at the distance of 9QP 
from each pivot, two odier pivots are attached to the ring at ri{^ as* 
gles to the formeri on which the inner box that contains the eard is 
hong. Of coarse when it turns on these pivots, its motioii is at 
right angles with that of the hoop. Thereibre all the moiioDe 
of which the compass box is capable, are performed around tmo 
axes which intersect each other at right angles; consequendj iIm 
point of intersection, being in both axes, will not move at all. But 
the needle and the attached card rest upon this pomt, and are eon* 
neoted vrith the compass box in no other point. Hence they remaio 
constantly horiaontal m every position of the box. 

The Azimuth compass* diflkrs from the common roariaer^s oooh 
pass only b having sights attached, by which the bearing of any obj«ci 
with the meridian may be ascertained. The Surveyor's compass is a 
variety of the azimuth compass. 

Local Atiraetion ofveueU. 

833. A few years since it was observed, for the first time, that the 
needle of the mariner's compass on board of a ship, does not contbuo 
to point constantly in the same direction, but alters its direction as the 
ship heads towards different parts. Changing the position of the ship 
from north or south to east or west, sometimes changes the direction 
of the needle SO^ or 30^. Indeed, in one bstance mentioned by 
Capt. Sabine, shiftmg the ship's head from east to west, produced a 
change in the direction of the needle amounting to 50^. Such irr^- 
ularities are found to be greatest in the polar seas. This efiect is caus- 
ed by the attraction which the large quantity of iron on board a ship ex- 
erts upon the needle, consisting of the guns on board of a man of war, of 
the masses of iron sometimes employed as ballast, of the iron tanks 
recently substituted for water casks, and of the various bolts, bars, 
nails, &c. which enter more or less into the construction of every sort 
of vessel. 

In order to investigate the laws by which these effects were con- 
trolled and to devise a remedy for them, Professor Barlow, of the 



* Azimuth as applied to a star or any celestial object, is an arc of 
the horizon intercepted between the meridian and a vertical circle 
passing through the object. 
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Military Academy of Woolwich, instituted a great number of experi- 
ments which resulted in the discovery of a method of obviating com* 
pletely every difficuhy by neutralizing the effect of the iron of the 
•hip, and leaving the needle free to obey the impulse of terrestrial 
magnetism alone. It is easy to understand that all the various forces 
exerted by the iron in different parts of the vessel will have a single 
resultant equivalent to the whole ; and that, if we can discover the 
amount and direction of this resultant, it will be only necessary to 
apply an equivalent force in the opposite direction to neutralisse the 
eflbct of the iron* 

834. Mr. Barbw procured a solid ball of iron thirteen inches in 
diameter, and two hundred and eighteen pounds in weight. When 
the compass was above the ball, he found that the north end of the 
needle was attracted towards it; and that when it was below the ball| 
the south end was attracted towards it ; and that in traversing the 
interval between these two positions, it always passed through a point 
in which the ball had no eflfect on the needle. Instead however of 
moving the compass through these different positions, the compass 
was suffered to remain stationary, and the ball suspended by means 
of pulleys was raised or lowered at pleasure, and thus easily brought 
into any required position with respect to the compass. The exper'* 
iments showed that all those points in which the ball exerts no influ- 
ence on the needle, are in the same plane, and that this plane is incli- 
ned to the horizon towards the south, making an angle with the hor-» 
iion equal to the complement of the dip ; and of course the direc* 
ti<Hi of thb plane is at right angles to the direction of the dip. This 
plane, therefore, in reference to the iron sphere, constitutes its magf 
netic equator. It is at right angles to the magnetic meridian and cuts 
the horizon in the magnetic east and west points. A compass needle 
whose center is anywhere in this plane will not have its action disturb- 
ed in the least by the influence of the ball. Hence this plane is 
denominated the i^Zane of no attraction or the plane of neutrality. 
Nor is the existence of such a plane confined to masses of iron of a 
globular shape ; it extends equally to masses of the most irregular 
form, and even to an assemblage of detached masses like those dis- 
posed through different parts of a ship. 
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836. Ilie actual amount of deviation produced in the ship's 
pass by its local attraction wiU| of course, be difierent in different 
▼easels. With an easterly or westerly course, it has been observed 
in the latitude of London to vary from five to twelve or fourteen de- 
grees : it is of greater amount as the ship is in higher latitudes ; and 
diminishes, without vanishing, at the equator ; and again increases as 
we approach the south pole. Experiments were made on e^fat 
difierent men of war in the British harbors, and in all of them very 
considerable deviations were detected from the local cause under eon- 
sderation, and an average deviation in the whole of 8^ 44f* Thtt 
Gloucester, one of these ships, was invariably drawn to the southward 
of her intended place, notwithstandmg the greatest care was taken in 
steering her. Had it not been ascertained, by taking an observation 
that this error was altogether the efiect of local attraction, it would 
probably have been ascribed to the influence of an imknown current. 
The real deviation, estimated in distance, would OQpasion the vessd, 
after running ten miles, to be more than a mile ai^ a half to the 
southward of her reckoning, and so on as the distmice increased. 
An error of this magnitude, occurring in a narrow channel, and in a 
dark night, were it unknown or disregarded, might lead to the moat 
disastrous consequences; and shipwrecks have been traced with 
much probability to this source of error in the reckoning. The loss 
of the Thames Indiaman a few years since was ascribed to this cause. 
This vessel besides the usual supply of guns, had a cargo of more 
than four hundred tons of iron and steel. The influence of such an 
enormous magnetic mass would alone be quite sufficient to explain 
the otherwise unaccountable circumstance, that after leavbg Beachey 
head in sight at six o' clock in the evening, the ship was wrecked 
upon the same spot between one and two o'clock in the morning, 
without the least apprehension of being near the shore.* 

• Barlow. 
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836. The Correcting Plate of Professor Barlow Fig. 246. 
sfibrds an edectual remedyf or those errors. It consists 

of a double plate fDrnied of two thin disks of iron, 
screwed u^ether in such a manner as to combine any 
strong irregular power of one plate, with a correspon* 
ding weak part of another ; by which means a more uni- 
form action is obtained. These plates are of a circular 
ibnn twelre or thirteen inches in diameter. Now, it 
being ascertained from actual experiment (comparing 
the direction of the compass on board with its direc- 
lioD on the shore), what is the amount of deviation 
occasioned by the iron of the ship, it is evidently pos- 
»ble by bringing a small quantity of iron near to the . 
needle to produce in it a deviation of the same amount, 
and of course to double the error in question. The point where 
the correcting plate must be placed in order to produce this eflect may 
be ascertained by experiment, and the plate afterwards laid aside. 
Whenever it is required to determine the error of the needle, the 
plate is restored to its place, the deviation it occasions in the needle 
noted, which is equal to the error sought. Or, the plate may be fix- 
ed permanently on the other side of the needle in such a manner as 
eanly to neuualize the error, leaving the needle subject to the at- 
traction of terrestrial magnetism alone. 

In order to bring the efficacy of the correcting plate to the test of 
experience, several of the ships of the Royal Navy of Great Britain 
were furnished with it, and trials were instituted with it in various 
parts of the world from the arctic to the antarctic cirole, and with the 
most satisfactory results. This expedient, therefore, is at present 
held to be a most effectual corrective of the errors from the local at- 
traction of vessels. 

837. Chronometers, also, which are carried on board of ships for 
the purpose of finding the longitude, are liable to have their rate of 
going affected by the magnetic action of the iron of the ship. Al- 
though a sudden alteration in the rates of chronometers at sea, had 
frequently been observed, yet the cause was not detected until as 
laie as the year 1818. It appeared on examination, that the efiect 
was produced by the magnetic action of the ship's iron upon the io- 

VoL. II. 27 
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ner rim of the balance of tlie chronometer, which is made of steel. 
A nmilar influence was perceptible on placing magnets in tlie neigh* 
borbood of the chronometer. Mr. Barlow applied himself to exper- 
iments on this subject, and found that masses of iron wholly destttirte 
of permanent magnetism, occasioned an alteration in the rates of 
chronometers, placed near them in diflTerent positions. Sometimes 
they were accelerated and sometimes retarded. Hence, it is recom- 
mended to keep the chronometer, on board of any ship, out of the 
vicinity of any large mass or surface of iron. 

The method proposed for rectifying this error is the same as that 
for correcting the compass, namely, by first ascertaining what the 
eflTect of the ship's iron upon the chronometer is, and then applying 
the correcting plate upon tbe same principles as in the case of the 
compass. The late voyages to the northern seas, undertaken by the 
British government, however they may have failed of gaining their 
principal object, namely, the discovery of a northwest passage, still 
achieved many valuable results in experimental science, but in none 
perhaps more than in the science of magnetism. Among the rest, 
they made numerous observations on the local attraction of vessels ; 
on the magnetic efiect of the ship's iron upon the rate of chronome- 
ters; upon the position of the magnetic poles; upon the phenomena 
of the dipping needle ; and upon the magnetic intensities of difller- 
ent places on the earth's surface. 

Magnetic Charts, 

838. The great importance of the mariner's compass to the art of 
navigation, has induced the British government, at different times, to 
send abroad men of science to make observations on magnetism in 
different countries, with tbe view of reducing the principles on which 
the variation of the compass depends to settled laws. The first great 
enterprise of this kind was undertaken about the year 1680, by Dr. 
Halley, one of tlie most distinguished and zealous philosophers of that 
age. For the purpose of ascertaining the law of the variation of the 
compass, Dr. Halley was invested with the command of a national 
ship, in which he traversed the Atlantic ocean in various parts, extend- 
ed his voyage to the fiftieth degree of south latitude. After he had 
collected a great number of observations made by others, and com- 
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pared them with his own, he published, in the year 1700, a s}mop- 
sis of them in the form of a chart, in whici) the ocean was represent- 
ed as crossed by a number of lines passing through those places where 
the compass had the same deviation. Thus, in every point of one 
line there was, in the year 1701, no variation ; in any point of anoth- 
er line, the compass had twenty degrees of east variation ; and in 
every point of a third line it had twenty degrees of west variation.* 

But, though Halley's chart was constructed with all possible care, 
and presented a comprehensive view of all that was then known of the 
subject, yet it could not be of much permanent utility since the lines 
of which it is composed are themselves continually changing their re- 
lation to one another. Among the recent Magnetic Charts which have 
been published, that of Professor Hansteen of Norway is the most ex- 
lensive and most useful.f 

The great and constant irregularities of all the lines described on 
magnetic charts, whether they relate to the variation of the compass, 
or to the magnetic dip and Intensity, are such as almost to preclude 
the hope of reducing the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism to laws 
ao definite, as to afford rules of calculating these particulars for any 
given place, mdependently of experiment. The western line of no 
variation, however, is much more regular than the eastern; and a gen- 
eral idea may be formed of it, by conceiving it to extend from a point 
to the northwest of Hudson's Bay, running in a southeasterly direction 
through the western part of Lake Superior, and through Lake Mich- 
igan, passing near the western extremity of Lake Erie, and through 
North Carolina. It runs not far from the Island of Bermuda, and 
thence, eastward of all the West India Islands to the northwestern part 
of South America, near the equator. Thence its course is through the 
Southern Atlantic to the longitude of Greenwich. Such, however, 
b the variation of the compass, that Professor Barlow is of the opin- 
ion that every place has a polarising axis peculiar to itself, and that 
it is vain to seek for magnetic poles common to the whole earth. 

• Robinson's Mech. Phil. IV, 358. 

t See an excellent representation of this chart in the Encyclopsdia 
Metropolitana, Art. Magnetism. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 



839. Optics u that branch of Natural Phihiophy iMch treaii cf 
LAghi and Vision. 

More particularly, it is the object of this science to investigate the 
nature of the agent on which the phenomena of vision depend ; to 
treat of the motions of light, in respect to its direction, its velochj, 
and its reflexion from the surfaces of bodies, to trace its change of 
direction, and the various other modifications it undergoes by passing 
through different transparent media ; to explain the phenomena cf 
nature which depend upon the properties of light, embracbg the doc- 
trine of color; to trace the relation between light and the structure 
of the eye, comprehending the subject of vision ; and finally, to de- 
scribe the various instruments to which a knowledge of the principles 
of Optics has given birth, disclosing many new and wonderful prop- 
erties of light, and extending the range of human vision, on the one 
hand, to myriads of objects too minute, and on the other, to number- 
less worlds too remote, to be seen by the unassisted eye. 

840. " There is no branch of Philosophy (says the Abbe Hauy) 
more deserving of our study, whether we consider its beauty, or the 
muhitudc of phenomena which it exhibits. The advantages we de- 
rive from the fluid that enlightens us arc sufficient of themselves to 
excite the closest attention, that we may fully understand its proper- 
ties. If air, serving as the vehicle of speech, enables us to carry on 
an intercourse of thought with our fellow creatures, how greatly is 
that intercourse improved by light, which renders their image present 
to us, — ^their image which has so many things to say ! The eye, 
more susceptible than any of the other senses of multifarious impres- 
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nODS, by the aid of light, takes in at once, in bodies, the forms by 
which they are limited, the colors that embellish them, their relative 
positions, and the motions by which they are transported in space. 
It discriminates, without confusion, all those modifications that seem 
to sport in a thousand different ways, in that grand diversity of objects 
to which a single look can extend itself." 

841. To these remarks it may be added that, the greatest minds 
have labored here ; the genius of Newton has left its impress upon 
every part of this science ; an agent, the most subtle and fleeting In 
nature, has, by such hands, been bound down to the most rigorous 
mathematical laws ; and since Optics lays the foundation for the most 
curious as well as the most sublime researches in nature, in the two 
provinces of Natural History and Astronomy, men of the most pro- 
found and ingenious minds, in different countries, have labored and 
are stiU laboring to carry it to perfection. With a view of securing 
to the learner the greatest practical advantages from the study of this 
science, we shall select for his perusal, from the vast mass of mate- 
rials that have been accumulated and which are to be found in opti- 
cal writers, such principles and such illustrations, as we shall deem 
most instructive in regard to the properties of light and colors, and 
the principles of vision, and to the construction of such instruments 
as mirrors, microscopes and telescopes. Our limits will necessarily 
compel us to omit the detail of many interesting and curious mod- 
em researches into the nature of light and colors, for the develop- 
ment of which we must refer to more extensive treatises, as those 
of Kot, Brewster, Herschel and Coddington. 

842. Luminous bodies are naturally of two kinds, such as shine 
by their own light, as a lamp or the sun, and such as shine by bor^ 
rowed light, as the moon, and most of the visible objects m nature. 

A ray is a line of light ; or it is the line which may be conceived 
to be described by a particle of light. In a more general sense, the 
term is applied to denote the smallest portion of light which can be 
separately subjected to experiment. A beam is a collection of par- 
allel rays. A pencil is a collection of converging or diverging rays. 
A medium is any space through which light passes. When a space 
b a perfect void, so as to offer no obstruction to the passage oflight. 
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k b said to be ^fru wudium; when the space intercepts a pcNrtiOQ 
eoly of the Kgbt, it constitutes a irantparetU wudium. Transparency, 
however, may exist in different degrees. When the medium itself is 
iofisible, as portions of air, it is said to be peifeeify tranqMreots 
when the medium is visible, but objects are seen disunctly througfi 
it, as in the clearest specimens of glass and crystals, it is said to be, 
simply, tramparent; when objects are indistincdy seen through it, it 
is $emp4rantpareHt ; and when a mere glimmerbg of light parses 
through, without representbg the figure of objects, it is iramiuottUit 
Bodies that transmit no light are said to be opake. 

843. Rajfi of lightj while they continue in the same mnifi^rm 
in straight lines. 



For objects cannot be seen through bent tubes ; the shadows of 
bodies are terminated by straight lines ; and all the conclusions drawn 
from this supposition, are found by experience to be true. If |wo 
bodies with plane surfaces, as two disks of metal, be held belweeQ 
the eye and some luminous point, as a star, on bringing the two planes 
gradually towards each other, the star may be seen through the il^« 
terveoing space until the planes come completely into contact ; but if 
one of the surfaces is convex and the other concave, the light is io^ 
tercepted before the surfaces have met.* In consequence of the 
rectilinear motion of light, it forms angles, triangles, cylinders, cones* 
lie., and thus its affections fall within the province of geometryi th^ 
principles of which are applied with great effect to the development 
of the properties and laws of light, after a few fundamental propertifa 
are established by experiment. 

844. From every pobt in a luminous object, an inconceivable 
number of rays of light emanate in every direction when not protect* 
ed by obstacles that intercept it. Thus, from every point in the 
flame of a candle, as seen by night, light diffuses itself, pervading an 
immense sphere, and filling every part of the space so perfectly, that 
not the minutest point can be found destitute of some portion of its 
rays. Any luminous body of this kind is called a radiant* The 
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pencil of light which proceeds from a radiant, is a cone, the sections 
of which made by any plane corresponds to the figures called conic 
sections. If any portion of the the pencil be intercepted by a rec-* 
tilateral figure, that portion constistutes a pyramid of which the fig-* 
ure is the base and the luminous point itself is the vertex. 

845. lAght has a progressive motion of about one hundred and 
ninety two thousand Jive hundred miles per second. 

The estimation of the velocity of light, (which may be classed 
among the greatest achievements of the human mind,) has been ef- 
fected in two different ways. The first method is by means of the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. To render this mode intelligible to 
those who have not studied astronomy, it may be premised, that the 
planet Jupiter is attended by four moons which revolve about their 
primary as our moon revolves about the earth. These small bodies 
are observed, by the telescope, to undergo frequent eclipses by falling 
into the shadow which the planet casts in a direction opposite to the 
mm. The exact moment when the satellite passes into the shadow, 
or comes out of it, as seen by a spectator on the earth, is calculated 
by astronomers. But sometimes the earth and Jupiter are on the 
same side, and sometimes on opposite sides of the sun ; consequent^- 
ly, the earth is, in the former case, the whole diameter of its orbit, 
or about one hundred and ninety millions of miles nearer to Jupiter 
than in the latter. Now it is found by observation, that an eclipse of 
one of the satellites is seen about sixteen minutes and a half sooner 
i;irhen the earth is nearest to Jupiter, than when it is most remote from 
It, and consequently, the light must occupy this time in passing through 
the diameter of the earth's orbit, and must therefore travel at the 
rate of about one hundred and ninety two thousand miles per second.* 
Another method of esumating the velocity of light, wholly independent 
t)f the preceding, is derived from what is called the aberration of 
the fixed stars. The full explanation of this method must be refer- 
red to astronomy ; but it may be understood, in general, that the 
apparent place of a fixed star is altered from the effect of the mo- 
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tbo of its light, combined with the mouon of the earth in its orbit. 
It will be remarked that, the place of a luminous object is deteroiiB- 
ed by the direction in which its light meets the eye* But in the 
case of light coming from the stars, the direction is altered m eoor 
sequence of the motion of the earth in its orbit, being mtermediate 
between the actual directions of the earth and the light of the star ; 
and the velocity of the earth in its orbit bebg known, that of light 
may be computed from the proportional part of the efiect produced 
by it m cau«ng the aberration. The velocity of light, as deduced 
from this method, comes out very nearly the same as by the other.* 
Hence it is inferred that the velocity of light is uniform. 

846. The phenomena of Light may be explained^ eiiher on the 
supposition that light is a material fluid of extreme subttUty, or 
that it is produced by the undulations of an independent medium set 
in motion by the luminous body. 

Opticians of great eminence, as Descartes, Huygens, Euler, and 
Young, have held the opinion that light does not consist of actual 
emanations of material particles from the luminous body, but that 
such a body has merely the property of communicating a series of 
vibrations to a peculiar fluid that is difiused throughout the universe, 
which vibrations form the communication between the luminous body 
and the eye. The medium is conceived to be of extreme tenuity 
and elasticity ; such, indeed, that though filling all qutce, it shall 
o&r no appreciable resistance to the motions of the planets, com- 
ets, 8cc. capable of dbturbing them in their orbits. It is moreover im- 
agined to penetrate all bodies ; but in their interior to exist in a di& 
ferent state of intensity and elasticity from those which belong to it in 
a disengaged state, and hence the refraction and reflexion of light. 
Newton, however, and with bim the greater number of opticians have 
held, that light consists of actual particles of matter sent off from 
luminous objects to the eye. In the former case the fluid is only the 
medium of light, as air is the medium of sound ; the vibrations of 
the medium following each other as wave follows wave, with incred- 
ible swiftness, and thus conveying the impression from the radiant to 

* See Herscbel on Lights Encyc. MeiropoL 
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the eye : in the latter case, the motion is simply that of a chain of 
particles moving in right lines with the same astonishing velocity. 
Thus when the sun rises, it either sends forth luminous particles 
which entering the eye occasion the sensation of vision ; or it puts in 
motion the peculiar fluid which is the medium of light, which mo- 
tion is propagated from wave to wave till it reaches the eye.* 

847. It forms a strong ohjection against the hypothesis of undula- 
tions, that the motions of light are conGned to right Knes^ a condi" 
tion not essential to this species of motion ; while it is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the materiality of light, that it exhibits the property 
of attraction, one of the most characteristic properties of matter. 
The motion is conformable to the laws which regulate the motions of 
small bodies under the same circumstances. Thus, when it meets 
with no impediment, it moves uniformly forwards in right lines ; it is 
affected by passing into mediums of different densities in a manner 
correspondent to the law of the mutual gravitation of matter, being at- 
tracted from rarer towards denser bodies ; and finally it produces 
certain chemical changes in bodies which belong to none but a ma- 
terial agent. The rays of light also by passing through certain me- 
dia, undergo a change to be described hereafter under the head of 
polarization^ in which the opposite sides of a ray appear to be en- 
dowed with diflferent properties, a fact which accords ill with the idea 
of undulations, though it is quite consistent with the doctrine of the ma- 
teriality of light. The latter hypothesis moreover, has the advan- 
tage of leading the student to a more ready apprehension of the na- 
ture of optical phenomena. Still, the object of this science is not 
80 much to ascertain the nature of the agent on which the phenome- 
na of light depend, as it is to study those phenomena themselves, and 
to classify them under general laws, which may be applied to the 
construction of optical instruments, and to the interpretation of Nature. 

848. To the doctrine of the materiality of light, it has been object- 
ed, first, that material particles endued with such immense velocity, 
would have a momentum which nothing could resist, much less so 



* These celebrated hypotheses are stated more at large in Appen- 
dix No. I. 
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delicate ao organ as the eye ; secondly, that were the rays material, 
so prodigious is their number scattered throughout the universe, they 
would interfere with one another ; aud, thirdly, that the sun and stars 
would waste away and grow dim, by such a constant and profuse ex- 
penditure of matter. But these objections severally admit of a satisfac- 
tory reply* In the first place, the momentum of a ray of light may 
still be inconsiderable, if the quantity of matter b small in the same 
proportion as the velocity is great. Though such an attenuation of mat- 
ter is amazing, yet it is not incredible, but perfectly consistent with 
known analogies of nature. In the second place, notwithstanding the . 

tmiversal diffusion of light, no interference of its particles is neceasa- I 

ry, for it is not essential to the purposes of vision that a ray should 
eonsisi of contiguous particles of light. It is found that the sensatioo 
oootinues for sometime after the luminous object is removed, daring 
an interval sufficient for light to pass through twen^ two thousand 
miles ; oonsequendy, particles no nearer to each other than this dis- 
tance, would be competent to maintain uninterrupted vision. Thus an 
ignited stick whirled in the air, exhibits a ring of light, because the 
sensation continues for a longer time than the illumbated point oocih 
pies in passing round the circle. In the third place, the small dan- 
ger of waste sustained by the sun in consequence of the light which 
it dispenses, may be inferred from the following remarks of Dr. Priest- 
ly. After relating an experiment, in which the light of the sun col- 
lected during one second, by a concave reflector of four square feet, 
and thrown on the arm of a delicate balance, indicated a weight fid 
exceeding the 1200 millionth part of a grain, the Doctor adds : 
*^ Now the Kght in the above experiment was collected from a sur- 
face of faur square feet, which reflecting only about half what faUs 
upon it, the quantity of matter contained in the rays of the sun inci- 
dent upon a square foot and a half of surface in one second of time, 
ought to be no more than the 1200 millionth part of a grain. But 
the density of light at the surface of the sun is greater than at the 
earth in the proportion of 45000 to 1 ; there ought, therefore, to 
issue from one square foot of the sun's surface, in one second of 
time, in order to supply the waste by light, one forty thousandth 
part of a grain of matter ; that is, a little more than two grains in a 
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day, or about 4752000 grains, which is about 670 pound avoirdupois 
in six thousand years."* 

849. The intensity of lights at different distances from the radi" 
antf varies inversely as the square of the distance. 

This proposition is proved in the same manner as that respecting 
gravity, (Art. 1 1 . Vol. I. p. 4.), the reasoning in which applies to all 
emanaUons from a center. 

Although the intensity of light decreases rapidly as we recede from 
the radiant, yet the brightness of the object suffers little diminution 
by increase of distance. Thus a candle appears nearly as bright at 
the distance of a mile as when close to the eye. If, while the ob- 
server remains stationary, the light which was before spread over a 
given area, should be all collected into a space half as large, the 
brightness would obviously be twice as great as before ; or, in gener* 
al, the brightness, the quantity of light being given, is inversely as the 
the area, that is, inversely as the square of the diameter. Now as 
we recede from an object, its area is apparently diminished, and on this 
account its brightness is increased in the same ratio as it is diminish- 
ed by the cause operating according to the foregcnng proposition. 
The brightness therefore remains constant. f 

This is to be understood, however, only of light passing through a 
free medium ; by traversing the air the brightness is diminbhed accord- 
ing to the following law. 

850. The effect of a transparent medium of uniform density ^ is to 
diminish the intensity of light in a geometrical ratio. 

For, imagine that the medium, a piece of glass for example, is 
divided into equal laminae, of such thickness that the first lamina 

shall stop -th part of the rays that fall upon it. Then there will 

1 n. — 1 

issue from the lamina 1 — -= rays. The second lamina, in like 
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• Priestley, Hist. Light and Colors. t Herschel on Light 
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manner, will stop -th part of the light which falls upon it, that is, 

-of — — r-. There will, therefore, issue from the second 

fi n .n» 

n-1 11-1 (n-l)» , ^ . , 

lamina, — — ;-=^ — t"^- In the same manner it may be 

(n-l)> „ 
shown that there will issue from the third lamina, — — — . Hence 

the series expressing the decreasing quantities of light, is ~ , 



(n-l)» (n-l)» ....... . 1 I 

^ p^, ^ ;-^, &c. which IS evidenriy a series m geometrical ^| 

progression.* 



85 1 . The shadow occasioned by the interposUton of an opake bodj^, 
in an illuminated medium^ and received on a plane, is always tenmn- 
aied by a penunAra or partial obscuration. 

Thus, in Fig. 248, let C rep- Fig. 248. 

resent the sun, and DE an opake 
body perpendicular to the hori- 
zon. The eye moving from I 
towards D, the light will begin 
to be intercepted when the eye 
reaches H ; half the light of the 
sun only will be perceived at G, 
and beyond F, the disk will be entirely obscured. 




G F 



852. If light emanating from a luminous globe, be projected upon 
an opake globe that is larger than the former, the part which causes 
the illumination will be greater than, and the part which receives the 
illumination less than, a hemisphere. If the globe from which the 
light emanates be greater than the other, the contrary will take place. 
If both globes be equal, the half of the rctdiant globe will illuminate 
half of the opake globe, 

• Barlow. 
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Suppose that light emitted from the whole surface of the globe B 
(Fig. 249.) illuminates the face which is towards it of the larger globe 

Fig. 249. 
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C; let the tangent planes, which in the figure are projected into the 
lines LQy KV, be drawn to touch both spheres. Then it b evident 
that every part of the surface of the smaller sphere which lies be- 
tween L and K towards C, communicates its portion of light towards 
the illumination of the larger globe ; and, on the other hand, that no 
part of the surface of that larger globe, which is beyond the points 
P and O, can receive direct light from the smaller globe. If now, 
perpendicularly to the right line BC, which joins the centers of the 
two globes, there be drawn two diameters IH, NM, being projections 
of the great circles which divide each into its respective hemispheres, 
it will be manifest that the portion LRK of the smaller sphere, which 
illuminates the larger, exceeds a hemisphere; while the portion OSP 
of the larger sphere, which receives illumination, is less than a hemi- 
sphere. The contrary will obviously be the case, if C be the lumin- 
ous, and B the opake globe. And if C and B were equal in size, 
LP and KO would both be parallel to BC ; BL and BK would coin- 
cide with BH and BI ; CP and CO would coincide with CM and 
CN: and, consequently, the portion of one globe which tended to 
illuminate the other, and the portion of the second which received 
the illumination, would both be hemispheres. 

A luminous globe illuminates the half of an equal globe, at what- 
ever distance they may be, the one from the other; but a globe which 
throws light upon a smaller one, illuminates so much the greater por- 
tion as it is nearer, and reciprocally. 

853. The shadow of a globe that is illuminated by an equal globe, 
is cylindrical and indefinitely long. The shadow of a less globe, ilia- 
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miiiated by a greater, (as of the earth, or of the moon, illuniioated by 
the sun,) u a cooe of finite length, whose dimeDsioos may be easily 
computed when the diameters and distances of the globes are known. 
And lasdy, the shadow of a globe, iOuminated by one that is smaller, 
extends itself indefinitely in a truncated cone, perpetuaDy enlarging. 
These several truths will be readily understood by referring to Fig. 

I 

854. Light, when it impinges on smooth surfaces, is reflected back 
into the same medium, and when it passes out of one medium into . 

another, it is bent out of its former course, or refracted. Tbe laws V 

of reflexion and refraction constitute, severally, important depart- 
ments of the science of Optics, and to these our attention will now 
be directed. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE REFLEXION OF LIGHT.t 



855. Ijighi iff iaid to be reflected when^ an impinging upon any 
wafact^ U iff turned back into the tame medium. 

Instruments employed as reflectors are divided into mirrors and 
speculums. The name mirror is applied to reflectors made of glass 
and coated with quicksilver, as common looking glasses : the word 
speculum is applied to a metallic reflector, such as those made of 
alver, steel, tin, or a peculiar alloy called speculum metal. As the 
light which falls on glass mirrors, is intercepted by the glass before it 
is reflected from the quicksilvered surface, a speculum, or a reflector 
of polished metal, is that supposed to be employed in optical experi- 
ments, unless the contrary is specified. Such a surface, indeed, is 
to be understood where the word mirror is used without distinction. 



• Barlow. 

t That part of Optics which treats of reflected light is sometimes 
denomioaled Catoptriee (K«k), and that part which treats of refract- 
ed Ught, Diopirice (^Ha). 
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The surface of the mirror or speculum may be either plane, cod'» 
cave or convex, and the reflector is denominated accordingly. 

A ray of light before reflexion is called the incident ray. The 
angle made by an incident ray, at the surface of the reflector, with 
a perpendicular to that surface, is called the angle of incidence: the 
angle made by the reflected ray with the same perpendicular is call- 
ed the angle of reflexion. Thus, in ipiv. 260 
Fig. 250, if MN represents the re- a d b 
fleeting surface, DC a perpendicular 
to it at the point C, AC the inci- 
dent, and BC the reflected ray ; then 
ACD will be the angle of incidence, 
and BCD the angle of reflexion. 

856. Experiments on light are usually conducted in a room which 
can be made dark with close shutters, one of which is perforated 
with a circular hole, a few inches in diameter, for admitting a beam of 
light. This opening is rendered smaller to any required degree by 
covering it with a piece of board or metallic sheet, having a smaller 
aperture. And, as the sun may not shine directly into the shutter at 
the time required, a mirror is sometimes attached to the outside of 
the shutter, so contrived that, by means of adjusdng screws, it may 
be made to turn the rays of the sun into the opening, and to give 
them a horizontal or any other required direction. The course of 
the rays is rendered palpable to the eye, by the illuminated par- 
ticles of dust that are floating in the air. 

857. TKe angles of incidence and reflexion are in the iameplanCf 
and are eqiuxl to each other. 

Let a ray of light AC (Fig. 250,) admitted into a dark chamber as 
above, be incident upon a horizontal speculum MN at the point C, 
to which the line CD is perpendicular, and let CB be the reflected 
ray. Then if the plane surface of a board or a metallic plate, be 
made to coincide with the incident ray and the perpendicular, it will 
be found to coincide also with the reflected ray, showing that the 
three rays are in the same plane. Again, if, from the point C, with 
the radius CA a circle be described, on measuring the arcs subten- 
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ded by the angles of incidence and reflection, they will be Ibuiid 
to be exacdy equal to each other.* The following corollaries will be 
evident on consideration : 
That the complemenu of the angles of incidence and refleccioo, 

are also equal ; 

That the reflected ray may be taken for the incident ray, wid 

^ce versa ; 

That, if the incident ray be perpendicular to the reflecting surface, 

it will be reflected back in the same line. 

The angles of incidence and reflexion are also equal when the 
flexion takes place from a concave or convex surface ; for the 
flexion being from a pointy the curve and tangent plane at that point 
coincide, and have both the same perpendicular, namely the radius 
of the curve. 

Reflexion of Light from Plane Mmron. 

868. Whtn ratfi of light are reflected from a plane iurfaee^ the 
reflected rayi have the $ame inclination to one another a» their cor- 

reeponding incident rayi. 

Fig. 251. • 
Case 1. ParaM fldyt.— Let C A H 

RSbe the reflecting surface; AB, 
CD the incident, BG, DH the 
reflected rays. Then the angle 
ABR=GBS, and CDR=HDS; 
but since AB and CD are parallel, 
ABR=CDR ; therefore, GBS = 
HDS, and BG, DH are parallel. 

In the foregoing example, the angles of incidence are supposed 
to be in the same plane; but where these angles are m diflbrent 




* An ingenious apparatus is described by Biot (Precis^ Elem. tome 
II, 196.) by which this experiment may be performed with the ut- 
most degree of precision : the results are as enunciated in the pro- 
position. 



Fig. 252. 
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planes let AB, CD, (Fig. 352.) be two parallel rays incideDt upon 
the plane mirror MNOP; having their 
angles of incidence in diifereni planes; 
from their points of incidence BD, 
draw the perpendiculars BE, DF ; join 
BD, and let DH be the intersection 
or the t»o planes, CDH and GDBH. 
Since BE, DF are bolb drawn per- 
pendicular to the same plane, they are 
parallel;* and as AB and CD are 
parallel by supposirion, the angles of incidence ABE, CDF, are 
equal.f Because EB, FD, and AB, CD, are parallel, the planes 
ABG, CDH are also parallel,} and they aie intersected hy the plane 
GBDH; coosequently DH is parallel to BG, and EBG=FDH. 
But EBG = angle of reflexion of AB; consequently, FDH=an- 
gle of reflexion of CD; and as DH is in tbe plane CDF, CD ia 
reflected in the direction DH, which b parallel to BG. 




Case 2. Diverging Rayi. Fig. 253. 

—Let RAB (Fig. 353.) be 
• pencil of divei^ing rays, 
incident upon tbe plane mir- 
ror PB, and from R draw 
RF perpendicular to PAB, 
and cutting the mirror in P. 
Let AD be tbe reflexion of 
an incident ray RA, and pro- 
duce DA backward to F. 

Then PAR=BAD=PAF; consequently, in tbe right angled trian- 
gles PAR^ PAF, tbe angles are all equal, and PA common ; hence 
RP=PF, that is, the reflected ray proceeds as if it came from a 
point F, on the other side of the mirror, and imm the same distance 
from it as P. In like manner it may he shown, that all tbe other 
rays will proceed as If they diverged from F, and therefore F is 
die virtual focus of all tbe reflected rays. Since PRA=:PFA, it 
may be shown in tbe same nay that PRB=PFB; hence, taking 
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equabfrom equals, the remainder AFB»ARB, that b, the rajs 
after reflezioo have the same inclination as before. 

Case 3. Cimverging Rays.— \{ DA, CB, (Fig. 253.) constitute a 
pencil of incident rays converging to the point F, it follows from the 
above reasoning that they will converge to the focus R after re- 
flexion. 

859. ParaUd rays, incident upon a concave ct convex mirror, are 
reflected to a focus equidistant from the surface and the center of the 
mirror. 

Fig. 254. 

Let RA, RE, (Fig. 254.) 
be parallel rays incident upon k. 
the spherical mirror AEB, 
whose center is C. The ray 
RE, passing through the cen- 
ter C, and therefore falling 
perpendicularly on the mirror at E, will be reflected in the direction 
EC. Having joined CA, and made the angle CAF=CAR, the 
ray RA will be reflected in the direction AF. At the point of inci- 
dence A, draw the tangent GH, cutting CE produced in H. Then 
because RA and RE are parallel, the angle RAC=ACE=CAF; 
consequently CF=FA. But since CAH and CAG are equal, and 
UkewiseCAF and CAR, . . FAH=RAG=FHA .'. FA=FH. If 
we now suppose the ray RA to approach the axis RE, the arc AE 
will diminish, and its secant CH will ultimately become equal to the 
radius CE, and then FH will be equal to FE, and of course FA 
or FC will equal FE. 

The foregoing propostuon is applicable to such rays only as are 
exceedingly near to the axis of the mirror CE. As the parallel 
rays are more remote from the axis, the focus F approaches 
nearer and nearer to the point E, unUI, when the arc EA becomes 
equal to 60^, F coincides with E ; for then the angle CAF and ACF 
being each equal to 60^, the remaining angle of the triangle ACF 
must also be equal to 60^ ; consequently, CF must equal CA, and 
of course the point F will coincide with E. 
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860. If several beams of parallel rays be incident nearly perpen- 
dicularly upon a spherical mirror, the foci of the reflected rays, will 
be in a spherical surface concentric with that mirror. For since 
each focus (Fig. 254.) is by the proposition equidistant from the cen- 
ter of the mirror, the distances of all the foci from the mirror must 
be exactly the same ; that is, they must be in a surface concentric 
with that of the mirror. 

861. Rays falling on a concave mirror parallel to its axis, will all 
be brought to a focus at the same point, if the curvature of the mir^ 
ror be that of a parabola. For then, according to a property of the 
parabola, all diameters, or lines parallel to the axis, and a line drawn 
from the focus to the point where the diameters meet the curve, make 
equal angles with the tangents at those points.* But these equal 
angles are the complements of the angle of incidence and reflexion 
which are also equal. Wherefore rays parallel to the axis will be 
reflected into the lines which all meet at one and the same focus. 

862. Diverging rats incident upon a concave mirror are coUed^ 
ed into a focus ^ which changes its situation as the distance of the ra^ 
diantfrom the mirror is changed^ conformably to the law that the an- 
gle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflexion made with the radius 
of concavity.f 

If the radiant point be farther from the mirror than the center, as 
at A, then the focus will be between the center and the mirror; if 
the radiant be at the center the rays will return to the center again ; 
if the radiant comes still nearer to the mirror the focus will pass to 
the other side of the center and continue to recede from it, until the 
radiant has arrived at the place of the focus of parallel rays, when 
the focus on the other side of the center will be thrown to an infinite 
distance ; and finally if the radiant be brought nearer to the mirror 



• Conic. Sec. 

t The several cases will be the more easily remembered, by keep- 
ing in mind the vituation of the incident ray relative to the perpen- 
dicular, that is, the radius of concavity. 
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Fig. 255. 

A' 



than the principal focus, the rays will go out diverging, and will never 
come to a focus; all which is evident from the general law of reflex- 
ion, the situation of each reflected ray being easily deteraaioed by 
that of the incident ray with respect te the perpendicular^ that is, 
the radius of the mirror. Thus, the rays emitted from A will be 
collected in a; tboee from C 
will return to C again ; those 
from a will be collected in A; 
those from F, the focus of 
parallel rays, will be reflected 
mto the parallel lines c/, ef; 
and those from D into the di- 
verging lines cdy cd^ which 
will appear to proceed from A'. 
Agam, if the radiant is first 
placed near the mirror, and 
removed from it by succes-' 
sive steps, just the converse 
effects will follow. Hence, 
the radiant and its corres- 
ponding focus are denomin- 
ated corgugatt fod. In the 
foregoing experiment, the 
conjugate foci approach one 
another — meet in the center 
of concavity— pass to differ- 
ent sides of that center, and 
afterwards recede from each 
other, until the focus nearest 

to the mirror arrives at the focus of parallel rays, when the two con- 
jugate foci are separated to the greatest possible distance from each 
other. 

The point behind a concave mirror from whicli rays that diverge 
after reflexion appear to proceed, is called the virtual focus ^ as is 
represented by A^ 




863. Parallel rays incident upon a convex mirror are made to 
diverge as from a point behind the mirror. 
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Fig. 266. 



Let MN (Fig. 266.) be a convex 
mirror whose center is C, and let 
AM, AD, AN be parallel rays falling 
upon it. Continue the lines GM tfnd 
CN to E, and ME, NE wiU be per- 
pendicular to the surface of the mir- C 
ror at the points M and N. The rays 
AM, AN will therefore be reflected 
in the directions MB, NB, the angles 
of reflexion EMB, ENB, being equal 
to the angles of incidence EMA, ENA. By continuing the reflect- 
ed rays BM, BN backwards, they will be found to meet at F, their 
virtual focus behind the mirror. 




864. Diverging rays incident upon a convex mirror are made to 
diverge as from a point behind the mirror ^ and nearer to it than the 
virtual focus of parallel rays. 

Let MN (Fig. 257.) be 
a convex mirror, C its cen- 
ter of convexity, and AM, 
AN rays diverging from A, 
which fall upon the mirror 
at the points M, N. The 
lines CME and CNE, will 
be, as before, perpendicu- 
lar to the mirror at M and 
N; and, consequently, if 
we make the angles of reflexion EMB, ENB equal to the angles of 
incidence EMA, ENA, then MB, NB will be the reflected rays 
which, when continued backwards, will meet at F, their virtual focus 
behind the mirror. By comparing Figs. 256 and 257, it will be 
obvious that the ray AM in Fig. 257, is farther from ME than in 
Fig. 256, and consequently, the reflected ray MB must also be far- 
ther from it. Hence, as the same is true of the ray NB, the point 
F, where these rays meet, must be nearer D in Fig. 257, than in 
Fig. 256 ; that is, in the reflexion of diverging rays, the virtual focal 
distance DF is less than for parallel rays. For the same reason, if 
we suppose the radiant point A to approach the mirror, the virtual 




Ibcui F wiH approach il ; tod vhen A arrives at D, F will alw at^ 
rive at D. In like manoer, if A recedei from Uw mirror, F «3 
recede from it ; and wh«D A is infinite!}' distant, or when the njrs 
beooa» panUel, a> in Fig. 356, F will reach the place of the Tiilual 
focua of parallel rays. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF IMAGES FORMED BT PLANE. CONCAVE AND CONVEX UIKROBS. 

86&. When any object u placed before a flanx mirror, the fmage 
of it appeart at the tame ditlanu behind it, of (he lawte Magnitude, 
and equaliif indintd to it. 

Let MN (Fig. 358.) be s plane mii^ Fig. 258. 

ror, and AB an object placed before it, 

and let the posiiioa of the object be such ^ 

that the reflected rays may enter an eye 
placed at H. From A and B let fall 
upon the mirror the perpendiculars Aa, 
Bb. llien the rays AF, AG, divei^ng 
from A, will be reflected in the lincE FH, 
GK, as if ibey came from the point a, so 
eituated that EA=Ea, (Art. 658.); and 
hence the point A, which is reodered 

vinble to the eye at H by the rays FH, GK, will be seen at the 
point a. In like manner, it may be shown that the point B of the 
object, which is rendered visible to the eye at H by the rays/H, gK, 
will appear at 6, so situated thBtGB=:G&. By taking any other 
rays at pleasure, divergeot from any other point of the object AB, 
it may, io a similar manner, be shown, Uiai they will hare their foci 
in points of the line ab, formed by drawing perpendiculars from the 
given pmnts of (be object. Now, since GB=G& and aG&:=BGK 
=AGB, and Ga = GA .'. AB=a6. That is, the magnitude of the 
image equals that of the object. From A and a draw the perpen- 
diculara AC, at; then the angle BAC=&<ic, that is, (be object and 
die image are equally inclined to the mirror. 
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866. ffthe image of an object is ieen by reflexion from two plane 
mirrors J the reflexion being in a plane perpendicular to their common 
section^ the angular deviation of the image from the objectj will be 
equal to twice the inclination of the reflecting mirrors.' 

Jjei AB, CD be two plane reflec- Fig. 259. 

tors, inclined at the angle AGD; SB, >S 

BD, DH, the course of rays proceed- ^^ 

ing from some object, as a star, falling yy 

upon the mirrors, and finally converg- '^^|^^ 
ed to the eye at H. Then, because jff ff^^^^^ P 
HBG = ABS = DBG .Mhe whole ^ \ ^1^ -^--'-^'-^ 
angle DBH=2DBG. In the same \ f 

manner, BDO=2BDC. And since \ / 

BGD = BDC-DBG .•.2BGD= \ / 

2BDC-2DBG .".by subslilulion, V/ 

2BGD=BDO-DBH=BHD. But 

BHD is the angular deviation of the image from the object, and 
BGD is the inclination of the two mirrors. Hence, when a plane 
mirror revolves on an axis, the angular velocity of the reflected ray 
is double that of the mirror. Therefore, by turning a mirror through 
45^, the image is carried through 90^, so that a mirror set at an an- 
gle of 45^ with the horizon, represents horizontal objects in a per- 
pendicular position, and perpendicular objects on a horizontal level. 
Upon the foregoing proposition depends the principle of Hadley's 
Quadrant, in which two mirrors, inclined to one another, measure 
the angular distance between two objects, by indicating the arc 
through which the image of one of them must be made to pass in 
order to carry that image over that distance.* Thus, if in order to 
make the image of a star descend to the horizon, the mirror that re- 
flects it must be turned 20^, the altitude of the star is 4(P. 

» 

867. When the object is parallel to a plane mirror^ the length or 
breadth of that part of the mirror upon which the image appears^ is 
to the length or breadth of the object^ as any reflected ray is to the 
sum of the incident and reflected rays. 



* See Day*8 Navigation and Surveying, Art. 91. 
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Fig. 260. 




U the ob>ct DE is parallel 
to the mirror AB, and the image 
LH if seen by the eye at C* 
then FN, the length of that part 
of the mirror which is taken up 
by the image, subtends the angle 
LCM, under which the image ap- 
pears. Now tlie length of the 
image LM is equal to the length 
of the object DE. (Art. 865.) 
And because FN is paraUel to LM.'.FN : LM::CF : CL«. But 
CF is the reflected ray and CL is equal to the sum of the incident 
and reflected rays. 

Hence an object which is not wholly visible when the eye is at 
a certain distance from the mirror, may become so by bringing the 
eye nearer to the mirror ; for in proportion as the ratio of the re- 
flected ray to the sum of the incident and reflected rays is dimin- 
ished in the same pro|)ortion is the part of the mirror required to 
comprehend the entire image diminished. 

If a spectator sees himself entirely in a plane mirror placed paral- 
lel to him, the mirror must be half as long as himself. For then the 
incident and reflected rays will be equal, and consequently the latter 
equal to half the sum of the two, and hence the mirror must be half 
the length of the object. 

868. fflien an object ir placed between two parattd plane re/Zec- 
tOTif a row ofimagei is formed in each mirror^ appearing in a itraight 
line behind each to an indefinite extent. 

Let there be two plane reflectors, parallel to each other ; and let 
an object, a candle for example, be placed between them. An im- 
age of the candle will be formed in each mirror, as far behind it as 
the object is before it. Again each of these images becomes in its 
turn a new object to the opposite mirror, and forms a corresponding 
image as far behind that mirror as it is itself before it, and thus the 
images are repeated in a right line until the light becomes too feeble to 
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he visible. Thus let AB, CD, (Fig. 261 .) be two plane mirrors, and 
E an 'object between them : two images will be formed of E at E' 
and E' ; two more of E' and E' at E^' E'' ; and thus a succession 

Fig. 261. 
A c 



// 



«' 



/ 






B 



D 



of images will arise to an indefinite extent; but since a certain part 
of the light is lost at every reflection ; each succeeding image is faint- 
er than the preceding. The Endless Gallery is formed on this 
principle. It consists of a box in the opposite sides of which are 
placed two parallel reflectors, and between them a number of images 
are placed, which are repeated in an endless succession. 

869. ff an object be placed between two plane reflectors inclined 
to each other ^ the images formed wUl lie in the circumference of a 
circle whose center is in the intersection of the two planes^ and whose 
radius is the distance of the object from that point. 

Let AB, AC, (Fig. 262.) be 
two plane reflectors inclined at 
the angle BAC, and E an 
object placed between them. 
Draw EF perpendicular to 

AB, and produce it to G, ma- 
king F6=EF ; then the rays 
which diverge from E and fall 
upon AB will, after reflexion, 
diverge from G ; or G will be 
an image of E. From G, 
draw GH perpendicular to 

AC, and produce it to I, ma- 
VoL. n. 30 
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king HIs^GH, and I will be a second image of E, be. Again draw 
ELM perpendicular to AC, and make LM^ELpalao draw MNO 
perpendicular to AB, and make NO=MN, be. Therefore, the 
successive images formed, beginning on the side of AB, are G, I, K, 
V ; and those on the side of AC, are M , O, P, Q. Then, since EF 
is equal to FG, and AF common to the triangles AFG, AFE, and 
the angles at F are right angles, AG is equal to AE. In the same 
manner it may be shown, that AM, AO, AI, be., are severally equal 
to AE ; and of cotirse, the points G, M, O, I, be., are in the eir* 
cumference of a circle whose center is A and radius AE. 

If the angle BAC is finite, the number of images will he limiied. 
For BA and CA being produced to S and R, the rays which are 
reflected from either surface, diverging from any point Q and between 
S and R, will not meet the other reflector, since it is not before 
either reflector, but behind both. 

If we consider the whole angular opening of the mirrors, namely, 
the iedor ABC as the object^ images of it wiU be formed in a circle 
as of any other object. 

If the inclination of the mirrors gradually diminishes, the magnitude 
of the sectors will also be diminished and the number of repetitions 
of them increased in the same proportion. The number of ima- 
ges of any object placed between the mirrors will be in like man- 
ner increased as the inclination of the mirrors is diminished ; and 
since, when the angle of inclination is very small, the mirrors approach 
the situation of parallel mirrors, so the number of images approach 
to infinity.* 

870. The degree of perfection in the polish and figure of a 
plane speculum, may easily be known by observing whether the 
images seen in all positions, especially in very oblique ones, and 
from all parts of the speculum, appear exactly equal and similar 
to the objects ; that is, whether the images (more particularly of the 
most distant objects) in the room, appear naturally, without having 
any part of them distorted ; when this is the case, the speculum may 
be pronounced to be a perfect one. The straight edges of the rails of 
wainscot are the best objects for this experiment. A mirror must 



* See Art. 868. 
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be exceedingly bad, that will distort the face of a person looking into 
ity because the rays being returned almost directly back to tlie eye, 
small aberrations will not be rendered sensible ; but let two persons 
look at each other's image as obliquely as they can, and they will 
soon perceive whether or not the figure of the speculum is defective. 
In all speculums, the better they are polished, other circumstances 
being the same, the brighter will be the images ; that is the more 
light an eye will receive from a given object, which will enable us to 
examine the goodness of speculums, as to their polish, whenever we 
have an opportunity of comparing several of the same sort, and in 
the same light together. We may also observe that, caterts paribui, 
the darker the color of the speculum is, the better is the polish ; for 
the glass itself can be no otherwise seen, than by the reflexions of 
those particles which have irregular positions with respect to the rest 
of the surface. But difibrent glasses though equally well polished, 
will not always appear equally dark ; generally, however, the above 
rule may be observed.* 

871. It is found by experiment, that when a pencil of light is inci- 
dent perpendicularly upon water^ only 18 rays out of 1000 are re- 
flected while the greater part of the remaining rays are transmitted. 
As the angle of the inclination is increased, the proportion of rays 
reflected is also rapidly increased, till at angle of 75^ the reflexion is 
21 1 rays ; at 85°, 501 ; and at 89^, 692. In glass 25 out of 1000 
are reflected at a perpendicular incidence ; and the glass always re- 
flects more light than water, till we reach very great angles of inci- 
dence such as 87^^, when it reflects only 584 rays, while water 
reflects 614. 

872. When an object is placed before a concave mirror^ the image 
of it has various magnitudes and positions depending on the distance 
of the object from the mirror.\ 



• Barlow. 

t These different places of the image depend on the principles de- 
monstrated in Art. 862, and they will be easily remembered by consid- 
ering the relation of the incident rays to the perpendicular, that in the 
radius of concavity, conformably to the general laws of reflexion. 
(Art 857.) 
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1. When 8D object is between the mirror and 
the focus of parallel ray$^ the image appears 
behind the mirror, and is more distant from it 
and larger than the object. Let MN, Fig. 263, 
be the concave mirror, F its principal focus, C its 
center, and AB the image. From C draw CAa, 
CB&, passing through A and B, and let the 
image be so placed that the reflected rays will 
reach the eye at H. The rays AD, AG, pro- 
ceeding from A, and Bd, B^, proceeding from 
B, will be reflected to the eye at H, making ^ 
equal angles with the perpendiculars CG, Cgf, 

&c. and they will diverge less than before reflexion, as if they had 
come from a remote point a, situated in the intersecdon of those 
rays with the perpendicular CAa. In like manner the rays B<{, E^ 
will enter the eye at H, as if they had proceeded from 6, a point 
where they intersect CB&. These points a, 6, will be farther from 
MN then A and B are, and the image ab will be greater than AB, 
in the ratio of C6 to CB. 

2. When the object is placed in the principal focuiy the rays will 
go out parallel and will never come together so as to form an image 
of themselves, nor will they proceed from any point behind the mir- 
ror, so as to form an imaginary image, like that of case 1. 

3. When the object is situated between the principal focus and the 
center^ the image is formed on the other side of the center, and is in- 
verted and larger than the object. — Let MN (Fig. 264.) be the mir- 
ror, C its center, F its focus and AB the 
object, through C draw the lines CA, 
CB, and continue them backwards to a 
and b. Then let AD, AG and Bi, B^, 
be two sets of rays flowing from the ex- 
tremites A. B. These rays will, after 
reflexion in the directions Da, Ga, and 
^^1 g^f nieet the perpendicular lines 
Ca, C&, in the points aft, at a greater 
distance from the mirror than the center 
C, and will there form an image of those 
points of the object. The image is tbere- 

ioTB more remote from C than the object is, and the sixe of the ode 



Fig. 264. 
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w3l be that of the other as aC is to AC ; that is, the image will be 
larger than the object. 

4. When the object is situated beyond the center, the image will 
then be formed between the centre and the principal focus, and will 
be inrerted and less than the object. This is the converse of the pre- 
ceeding, and will be made obvious by considering the rays as first 
flowing from a b and converged to AB. 

5. When the middle part of the object is placed in the center of the 
mirror, the object will coincide with the image, and the image will be 
inverted. That the center of the image will coincide with that of the 
object may be inferred from (Art. 862.) the reflected ray being return- 
ed back in the incident ray or perpendicular; and the extremities of the 
object A and B will make equal angles with this perpendicular on the 
different sides of it, and therefore an inverted image will fall back 
upon the object. 

873. The following experiments, which may be easily repeated, 
wiU serve to render familiar the different cases above demonstrated. 

We will suppose a lighted candle to be placed very near to a con- 
cave mirror : — it will form no image before it because the rays go out 
still diverging, but we see an enlarged image of the candle behind the 
mirror. As the radiant is withdrawn from the mirror towards the 
principal focus, the image will rapidly recede on the other side, and 
grow larger and larger until the radiant reaches the focus, when the 
image wiU suddenly disappear. On removing the radiant a little far- 
ther, the image will be found at a great distance before the mirror and 
▼ery much enlarged. As the radiant approaches the center, the image 
approaches it rapidly on the other side of it, constantly diminishes in 
size until they both meet and coincide in the center. Removing the 
radiant still farther, the image appears again between the center and 
the focus, diminished in size, and slowly approaching the focus as the 
radiant recedes but never reaches it, unless when the radiant may be 
considered as at an infinite distance, as in the case of the heavenly 
bodies. By applying principles already explained, the learner will 
readily account for these various appearances. 

874. When any object ii placed before a convex mirror, the «m- 
<Q^e of it appeare nearer to the eurface of the mirror, and of a lees 
eize. 
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rig. aw. 

Lm HN be a convex mirror whose cen- 
Hr u C, tnd AB the object, aod let the po- 
■ilioa of the object be tuch, that a reflected 
raj maj enter the eye placed at H. From 
C, draw CA4 CB, cutting the mirror MN 
b E and F. Tbe nj» AF, AG. will be 
reflected lo H and K, making equal angles 
with the perpendicular passing from C 
through F and G, and will therefore enter 
the eye as if they came from some point 

M a, at the intersection of these rays with the perpendicular AC ; 
consequeoily the point A of tbe object will bare its image visible at a. 
In like manner rays ^f, Bg, falling upon the points^ g, will be re- 
flected lo the eye as if they came from b, the point where they Juter- 
sect tbe perpendicular drawn from B to C. Now as the reflected 
rays diverge more than tbe incident ones, the point a will be near- 
er the mirror than A, and tbe image a& will be less than the object 
AB, in the ratio of C6, to CB. 

875. In ^heriailmirrort,anieat>e or amvex, the diameter of ihe ob- 
ject it to the diameter of the image, a* the ditlanee of the oijeetfrom the 
center U to Ae distance of the image from the center ; and alio or the 
dtMtance of the object from the luiface ie to the dittanee of the tau^ 
from the tutface. 

It is evident from Figs. 364, 365, that the object and the image 
subtend each the same angle, both at tbe center, and at the surface ; 
and as they are parallel to one another their lengths are as their dis- 
tances from these points respectively.* 

876. One who looks into a concave mirror sees his own face vari- 
ed in tbe following manner. 

When he holds the reflector near to his face, he sees his image 
dittiaci, because the rays come to the eye diverging (which is their 
natural state with respect to near objects,) and enlarged, because, as 
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the rays diverge less ibsn before, tbe image is tfarown back lo a great- 
er distance ^hiad tbe mirror than the object is before it, and the 
magnitude is as ibat distance by article 875. As be withdraws the 
eye, the image grows larger and larger until {he eye reaches the fo- 
cus. From the focus to the center, no distinct image is seen, be- 
cause the rays come to the eye converging, a condition incompatible 
with distinct viKon. At the center the eye sees only its own image, 
nnce (he image is reflected back to the object and coincides with it. 
Beyond tbe center, his face will be seen on tbe other side of tbe ceoter 
before the mirror (though habit may lead him to refer it (o 8 point be- 
hiod it) ; and it will be dininithed, being nearer to the mirror than the 
object is (Art. 875.) and inverted, because an inverted image is formed 
when the rays are brought to a focus, and this becomes the object 
which is seen by the eye.* 

877. Bj/ the reJUxion of Itghifrom concave nUrrori, tkera are ex- 
hibited a peculiar kind of curvet called caustics bt REPLEXiON.f 

Fig. 206. 



Let MBA be a concave spherical mirror whose center is C, and 
wboae locus for parallel and ceetrftl rays is F. Let RMB be a di- 

* These phenomena may be all observed with an oriliiiary concave 
shaving gtass. 

f Called caoslics or burning- points, because since the rays of light 
or heat cross each other in tbe puints that make up these curves, the 
intensity of light or heat ia twice as great there as elsewhere. 
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▼ergiDg beam of ITgbt falliDg on the upper half, MB, of the mirror at 
the points 1, 3, 3, 4, &c. If we draw radii to all these points from 
the center C, and make the angles of reflexion equal to the an- 
gles of incidence, we shall obtain the directions and foci of all 
the incident rays. The ray RI, near the axis RB, will have its 
conjugate focus at /, between F and the center C. The next ray, 
R2, will cut the axis nearer F, and so on with all the rest, the foci ad- 
vancing from F to C. By drawing all the reflected rays to these 
foci, they will be found to intersect one another as in the flgure, and 
to form by the intersections the caustic curves Mf. They are so called 
because, in consequence of the intersections of the rays in the points 
forming these curves, those points are brighter, or, where heat is re- 
flected, hotter, than the contiguous spaces. If the light had also been 
incident on the lower half of the mirror, a similar caustic, shown by 
a dotted line, would also have been formed between N and f. If we 
suppose, therefore, the point of incidence to move from M to B, the 
conjugate focus of any two contiguous rays or an inflnitely slen- 
der pencil diverging from R, will move along the caustic from M to^ 

878. Concave minors, in consequence of the property they have 
of forming images in the air, were in a less enlightened age than the 
present, frequently employed by showmen for exhibiting surprising 
appearances. The mirror was usually concealed behind a wall, and 
the object, which might be a skull, a dagger, he. was placed between 
it and the wall and strongly illuminated. The rays proceeding from 
the object fell upon the mirror and were reflected by it through an 
opening through the wall, and brought to a focus so as to form an im- 
age in the same room with the spectator. If a fine transparent cloud 
of blue smoke is raised, by means of a chafing dish,' around the fo- 
cus of a large concave mirror, the image of any highly illuminated 
object will be depicted in the middle of it with great beauty. A dish 
of fruit thus represented invites the spectator to taste, but the instant 
he reaches out his hand a drawn dagger presents itself. 

879. Concave mirrors have been used as light house reflectorsj and 
as burning instruments. When used in light houses, they are form- 
ed of copper plated with silver, and they are hammered into a 
parabolic form, and then polished with the hand. A lamp placed 
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ID the focus of the parabola, will have its divergent light thrown, af- 
ter reflexion, into something like a parallel beam, which will retain its 
intensity to a great distance. 

When concave mirrors are used for burning, they are generally 
made spherical, and regularly ground and polished upon a tool, like 
the specula used in telescopes. The most celebrated of these were 
made by M. Villele, of Lyons, who executed five large ones. One 
of the best of them, which consisted of copper and tin, was very 
nearly four feet in diameter, and its focal length thirty eight inches. 
It melted the metals, as silver and copper, and even some of the more 
infusible earths. 

Burning mirrors, however, have some times been constructed on a 
much larger scale by combining a great number of plane mirrors. 
It is supposed that it was a mirror of this kind which Archimedes em- 
ployed in setting fire to the Roman fleet under Marcellus. Athana- 
sius Kircher, who first proved the efficacy of a union of plane mir- 
rors, went with his pupil Scheiner to Syracuse, to examine the posi- 
tion of the hostile fleet ; and they were both satisfied that the ships 
of Marcellus could not have been more than thirty paces distant from 
Archimedes. 

Buflbn, the celebrated naturalist, constructed a burning apparatus 
upon this principle, which may be easily explained. He combined 
one hundred and sixty eight pieces of mirror six inches by eight, so 
that he could, by a little mechanism connected with each, cause them 
to reflect the light of the sun upon one spot. Those pieces of glass 
were selected which gave the smallesr image of the sun at two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. With one hundred and fifty four mirrors, he was 
able to fire combustibles at the distance of two hundred and fif^ feet. 
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OF THE REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 



880. When the rays of light pass out of one medium mto another, 
as out of air into water, they are bent out of their previous direction ; 
andv hence. 

Vol. n. 31 
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R^rmdion is the charge of direction tohieh light uniergi 
img oiil of one medium into another. 



Tbe lines which a ray describes before and after refraction are call- 
ed incident and refracted rays ; the angle contained between tbe in* 
cident ray and a perpendicular to tbe surface drawn from the point 
OD which the ray fails, is called the angh of incidence : the angle 
contained between the refracted ray, and tbe said perpendicular, b 
ealled the angle of refraction. Tbe angle which the refracted ny 
makes with its previous line of direction is called the angle of demtih 
Hon. These several de6nitions tbe learner will easily apply to the kir 
lowing 6gure. Thus AC is the 
incident, and CE tbe refracted '^* 

ray; ACD is tbe angle of inci- 
dence, ECF the angle of refrac- 
tion, GCE the angle of devia- 
tion. It is a general fact, to 
which there are only a few ex- 
ceptions, that a ray of light in 
passing out of a rarer into a den- 
ser medium is refracted towarde 
a perpendicular to the surface; 
and in passing out of a denser in- 
to a rarer medium refractedyrom 
the perpendicular. But tbe 
chemical constitution of bodies as well as their density, sometimes 
aftds their refracting power. Thus inflammable bodies, as sulphur, 
amber, and essential oils, have a very great refracting power in com- 
parison with other bodies ; and in a given instance, a ray of light in 
• passing out of one of these substances into another of greater den- 
si^ but of less refractive power, might not be turned towards, but 
from, the perpendicular. 

881. When a ray of light pastes from one medium into another cf 
different density^ the sine of the angle of incidence and refraction have 
uhmsfs ike sanrn ratio to each other ; and the incident and refracted rays 
ore M Ae mmse plsme. 
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This proposition is proved by experiment. Let AC (Fig. 267.) be 
a ray of ligbt incideDt upon the surface RS of water, or any other m^ 
dium. This ray, instead of proceeding directly forward in AC pro- 
duced, is bent or refracted at C into the direction CE. In like man- 
ner, another ray aC, incident upon the same point C, is found to be 
bent or refracted into the line Ce. Through the point C draw the 
line PCQ perpendicular to the refracting surface RS, and upon C as 
a center, describe a circle ABEa. If we now compare the angles 
of refraction with the corresponding angles of incidence, we shall 
perceive no particular relation between tliem, except that, in general, 
one increases or diminishes with the other ; but if we compare the 
sines of these angles, viz, AD 

with EP, and a d with c /, we Fig. 268. 

shall find that the ratio of the one 
to the other is constant, whatev- 
er be the value of the angles of 
incidence or refraction. If the 
surface RS is that of toaier^ into 
which a ray passes from the at-, 
mosphere, the ratio of the sines 
of incidence and refraction will 
be as 4 to 3 nearly, and this ratio 
will always be the same at what- 
ever angles the ray enters the 
medium. From air into croion glass, the ratio is as 3 to 2 ; from air 
into sulphur^ as 2 to 1 ; from air into diamond^ as 1 to {• (See Fig. 
268.) 

By admittuig the light through a small aperture at A, (Fig. 267.) 
so as to pass through another aperture at C, and fall upon the bottom 
of the vessel at E, it will be found by experiment that the three points 
A, C, E, are always in the same plane, whatever be the angle of in- 
cidence ACP ; that is, the incident and refracted rays are always in 
the same plane. 

882. Supposing the sine of the angle of refraction to be always 1, 
then the sine of the angle of incidence will be nearly 1.33 in water, 
and 1.5 in glass. The sine of the angle of incidence, that of refract 
tioD being taken for unity, is called the index of rbfraotioit. Thus 




water, 
iulphur. 
diamood. 
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the iodex of refractioD for sulphur is 2 ; for the diamood 3.5, Sec* 
Rftys of light which pass perpendicularly oat of one medium into 
another, sufier no refraction ; for since the sine of the angle of inei- 
dence then becomes nothing, diat of refraction likewise becomes 
nothing, and of course the angle of refraction is nothing. When the 
ray passes in the oppoate direction, that is, from a denser into a rarer 
medium, as from water into air, the same constant ratio is found to 
exist between the sines of incidence and refraction. Thus (fig- 
367.) the light from E to C will pass into CA, and the ratio of the 
sbes of incidence and refraction will be that of EF to AD. In ihis 
case the index of refraction is less than unity. 

We see an example of the foregoing principle in the bent appear- 
ance of an oar in the water, the light of the part immersed (by which 
it is visible) being turned from the perpendicular, and causing it to 
appear higher than its true place. In the same manner, the bottom 
of a river appears elevated, and diminishes the apparent depth of 
the stream. The following ancient experiment illustrates the same 
principle. If a small piece of silver be placed in the bottom of a 
bowl, and the eye be withdrawn until the piece of silver disappears, 
on filling up the bowl with water, the silver comes into view again. 

883. A ray of light cannot pass out of a denser into a rarer me- 
diiim, when the angle of incidence is greater than that at u?Uch the 
Mine of the angle of refraction becomes equal to radius. 

Let AC (Fig. 369.) be the ray incident Fig. 369. 

upon the rarer medium RS. It will be re- 
fracted from the perpendicular DF into the 
direction CE, so that AD is to EF in a con* 
sunt ratio. (Art. 881.) If we increase the rJ 
angle ACD, the angle FCE will also in- 
crease till the lines CE and FE coincide 
with the radius CS. But if beyond this po- 
sition of the ray AC, the angle ACD is still 
farther increased, it is manifest that its sine is also increased ; and, 
consequently, in order that the ratio may be constant, the sine of re- 
fraction EF must also increase, which is impossible, smce it is already 
by hypothesis equal to the radius CS. Hence it follows, that when- 
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ever the angle of incidence is greater than that at which the sine of the 
angle of refractioD becomes equal to radius, the ray cannot be re- 
fracted consistently with the constant ratio of the sines. 

This is found to be the case by experiment ; and at the angle thus 
bdicated, all the incident rays are reflected from the inner surface of 
the denser medium, having a reflexion more brilliant than what can 
be produced from any metallic surface. This reflexion is then call- 
ed total reflexion. 

The angle at which total reflexion takes place may be found thus : 
Let « be the sine of incidence at which the corresponding sine of 
refraction is 1, or equal to radius, and let m represent the index of 
refraction or the ratio of the sines, (Art. 882.) then x : 1 : : 1 : m, 

• '• xss- ; that is, total reflexion takes place when the sine of inci- 

HI * 

dence is equal to the reciprocal of the index of refraction. 

In water^ whose index of refraction is 1 .336, the angle of total 
reflexion is 48^ 28^. In gkui^ whose index of refraction is 1.50, it 
b 410 49'. In sulphur it is 30^ ; and in diamond it is 23^ 35'. 

884. Transparent bodies differ much among themselves in re^axi^ 
ing power. 

The following table will be useful by way of reference. 

Table of Rrfraetive Powers. 







Index of Rerraclion 


Chromate of Lead, 


- - - 




• 


2.974 


Red Silver Ore, 


- 


- 




2.564 


Diamond, 


... 




- 


2.439 


Phosphorus, 


- 


- 




2.224 


Sulphur, (melted) 


- . - 




- 


2.148 


Glass, (composed of lead 


two parts, flint one,) 


- 




1.830 


Sapphire and other precious gems. 




- 


1.800 


Sulphuret of Carbon, 


- 


- 




1.768 


Oil of Cassia, 


- - - 




- 


1.641 


Quartz, or rock crystal. 


- 


- 




1.548 


Amber, 


. - - 




- 


1.547 


Crown Glass, 


- 


- 




1.530 


Oil of Olives, 


- - - 




- 


1.470 


Alum, 


• 


- 




1.457 
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Fluor tpar, ..... 1.434 

Mineral Acids, - - - • 1.410 

Alcohol, 1.372 

Water, ..... 1.336 

Ice, ...... 1.309 

Tabariieer, - - - - - 1.111 

Heoce it appears that certain sahs of silver and lead, the diamood, 
phosphorus, and sulphur, rank highest in refracting power ; next 
come the precious gems, and flint glass containing a large proportion 
of the oxide of lead, which has a refracting power considerably lugber 
than crown glass containing less meullic oxide ; to which succeed the 
aromatic oils. Among transparent sdids, fluor spar is distinguished 
for its low refracting powers ; but tabasheer, a substance formed from 
the concreted juice of the Indian bamboo, is more particularij re- 
markable for the same property. Figure 268 wiU convey an idea of 
the refractive properties of several of these substances. 

In the preceding table the refractive powers of difierent bodies are 
given without any coosideratk>n of their densities or specific gravities; 
but it is evident, that if a body of small specific gravity has the same 
refractive power as another body of greater specific gravity, the former 
must have a greater abtolute action upon light than the latter. Hence, 
in order to measure the absolute refractive powera of bodies, their 
specific gravities must be taken into the account. When estimated 
on this principle, hydrogen will be found to have the greatest refrac- 
tive power of all bodies, it being, according to Dr. Brewster, equal 
to 3.0953 ; and it is also the most inflammable of all bodies. It was 
in consequence of the high refractive properties of inflammables, that 
Sir Isaac Newton expressed the opinion that the diamond is a body 
of this class, before its chemical constitution had been discovered.* 

885. The Prism is an important instrument in Opdcs, especially 
as it affords the means of decomposing light, and enters into the con- 
strucuon of several optical instruments. The triangular prism Is 
the only one employed in experiments, and of this nothing more is 
essential than barely the inclination of two plane transparent surfaces 
to one another. The optical prism, however, is usually understood 

* It is now known to consist of carbon, or pure charcoal. 
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to be a piece of solid glass, having two sides constituted of equal 
parallelograms, and a third side called the base. The line of inter- 
section of the two sides is called the edge^ and the angle contained 
by the sides, the refracting angle of the prism. A straight line pass- 
ing lengthwbe of the prism, through its center of gravity and paral- 
lel to the edge, is called the axis, A section made by a plane per- 
pendicular to the axis, is an isosceles triangle. Frequently, the 
three angles of the prism are made equal to one another, each being 

Figure 270 represents a sec- Fig. 270. 

tion of a prism ABC, of which 
AB, is the base^ and ACB the re- 
fracting angle, DE is a beam 
of the sun's light falling obliquely 
on the first surface AC where one 
portion is reflected but another 
portion transmitted. The latter ^c 

portion instead of passing directly forward and forming an image of 
the Sim at H, is turned upward towards the perpendicular pp\ meet- 
ing the opposite surface CB in F, where it is again turned upward 
from the perpendicular p'p in the direction FG, carrying the image 
of the sun from H to G. If the incident and emergent rays be pro- 
duced so as to meet in I, the angle FIH is called" the angle of deviation. 



• A very convenient prism for common experiments may be con- 
structed as follows. Select two plates of window glass of the best 
quality, or better, two pieces of looking glass, from which the silver- 
ing has been removed. The plates may be five or six inches long, 
and one and a half or two inches broad. They are to be united at 
their edges nt an angle of about 60^, and furnished with a tin case, 
which shall afibrd the base and the two eniis, and a covering for the 
edge. One of the ends has an orifice with a stopper, for the con- 
venience of filling with a fluid, which may be pure water, or better a 
saturated solution of the sugar of lead filtered perfectly clear. Pro- 
jections may be attached to the two ends to serve as handles or as an 
axis on which the prism may rest on supports. Instead of the tin 
case, we may employ a block of hard wood, first formed into a trian- 
gular prism, and then dug out so as to admit the plates. 
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886. Bj means of the prism the index of refraction for different 
bodies may be found very conveniently from the followbg theorem. 



T%e index of rrfraetian diminished by unity ^ it always equal to 
the angle of dewaiion divided iy the refracting angle of the priem. 

In demonstrating this proposition it is necessary to premise, that 
when angles are small their ratio is nearly that of their sbes ; and 
since the sine of the angle of incidence is to that of refraction as the 
index of refraction to unity (Art. 882.) therefore, n being the mdex 
of refraction, (see Fig. 270.) 

p'EI(»DE/») t^^'EF::!! : l .'. 

FEI:p'EF::n-i : i 

al8o,//FI(=GF/>) :p'FE::n : 1 •'. 

EFI :p'FE::ii-i : i.-. 

FEI+EFI :jyEF+|/FE::n-l : 1 .-. 

FlHip'KFy.n^l : l 

ButyKF and ACB are equal, being each a supplement to four 

right angles in the quadrilateral figure ECFK. Therefore, FIH : 

ACB::ii-i : i.-. 

ii-lxACB=rFIH 

FIH ^ ^ ^ 

FIH 
Now in prisms of glass n=|; therefore, r^g^i or FIH== 

I ACB ; that is, the angle of deviation equals half the refractbg an- 
gle of the prism. 

In order to find the index of refraction for any solid substance, the 
substance itself may be formed into a prism. The refincting angle 
of the prism being always known, and the angle of deviation ea- 
sily measured, the index of refraction is readily found, by dividing 
the latter angle by the former, and adding one to the quotient. If 
the substance is of such a nature, that it cannot be fashioned into a 
prism, as a liquid, for example, it may then be introduced into the 
refracting angle of a prism formed by two plates of glass inclined to 
each other. 
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887. When light u transmtied through a medium bounded by 
plane and parallel tutfaces^ the incident and emergent rays are 
parallel* 



Fig. 271. 




Let AB&a be the medium bounded 
by parallel surfaces AB, cA; and let 
DE be the incident ray refracted in the 
direction EF, and emerging in the di- 
rection FG; the ray FG will be paral- 
lel to DE. Through the points E, F, 
draw the perpendiculars PQ, RS. 
Then, ^nce PQ and RS are parallel, 
the angle of refraction QEF at the first surface, is equal to EFR, 
the angle of incidence at the second surface ; but as the ratio of the 
sine of QEF to DEP is the same as that of EFR to SFG, (Art. 
882.) the angles DEP and SFG must be equal, and consequently, 
their complements AED, bFG; and if we add to these the equal 
angles AEF, &FE, the whole angles DEF, GFE will be equal, and 
consequently the rays DE, FG parallel.* 

It is found by experiment that when light is transmitted through 
two contiguous mediums, the incident and emergent rays are parallel 
to one another.f 

888. Tlirough a plane sutface^ if diverging rays pass ovt of a 
rarer into a denser medium, they are made to diverge less than be- 
fore : if out of a denser into a rarer medium, to diverge more. 

For since the sine of the angle of refraction is always as that of 
incidence, the most divergent lines In a pencil will be the most re- 
fracted, and will of course be brought nearer to a parallelism with 
those rays which diverge less when the refraction b towards the per^ 
pendicular, but will be still farther separated when the refraction is 
from the perpendicular. 

889. Lenses, on account of their extensive use in the construction 
of optical instruments, require very particular attention in the study 
of Optics. They are of several varieties as is shown in the follow- 
ing figure. 



• Euc. I. 27. 
Vol. II. 



t Wood's Optics, p. SOL 
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A doMe eatwex Um (A) is a solid Fig. 272. 

formed by two segments of a sphere ap- % \ V W i A 

plied base to base.* m IfMM lB ^ 

A plofio-convfx lent (B) is a leos hav- m / M mL^ t 

iog one of its ades convex and the other ^ ^ ^ C B A 

plane, being siroplj a segment of a sphere. 

A double concave lent (C) b a solid bounded by two concave 
sperical surfaces which may be either equally or unequally concave. 

A plano^oneate lent (D) is a lens one of whose surfaces is plane 
and the other concave. 

A Mentseiif (E) b a lens, one of whose surfaces b convex and 
the other concave, but the concavity being less than the coovexi^, it 
takes the form of a crescent, and has the effect of a convex lens 
whose convexity b equal to the difference between the sphericities of 
the two sides. 

A concawhconvex lent (F) is a lens one of whose surfaces b coo- 
vex and the other concave, the concavity exceeding the convexity, 
and the lens being therefore equivalent to a concave lens whose sphe- 
ricity is equal to the diilerence between the sphericities of the two 
sides. 

A line (MN) passing through the center of a lens perpendicular 
to its opposite surfaces, is called the axit. 

890. The manner in which light is refracted bto denser or rarer 
mediums bounded by spherical surfaces, may be readily understood 
and easily remembered, by keeping in mind the position of the inci- 
dent rays with respect to the perpendicular, that is the radius of the 
spherical surface. Suppose the two mediums are air and glass, and 
let us take first, the case of a convex surface of glass : then, since rays 
passing into the glass would be turned towards the perpendiculars 
(all of which bring radii, tend towards a common center) parallel 
rays would be made to converge ; diverging rays would become less 
diverging ; converging rays, more converging. These are the gener- 
al results ; but let us trace the progress of diverging and converging 



* Though this b the most common form of the double convex lena, 
yet it is not essential that the two segments should be portions of the 
same sphere : they may be segments of different spheres in which 
case the curvatures will be nnequal on the two sides of the lens. 
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rays s liule more particularly. If the rays came from a near radiant 
so as to diverge very much from each other, the effect of the glass 
would be simply to diwiinish their divergency ; but if they came from 
some more distant point, so as to be less diverging, they might be 
turned so far towards the perpendicular as to become parallel, or even 
converging. But suppose the incident rays to come to the glass con- 
verging, then if they were directed towards the center of the sphere 
they would coincide with the radii or perpendiculars and suffer no 
change of direction ; if they originally tended to a point more distant 
than the center, being turned towards the radii, they would be render- 
ed more convergent ; but if they tended towards a point nearer than 
the center, for the same reason they wiU converge less than before. 

These several cases will be rendered familiar by studying the re- 
presentation in Fig. 273.* 

Fig. 273. 




B 



H 



C C F' 



EX 



891. Secondly, let us consider the case of a concave surface. 
We shall perceive, by inspecting Fig. 274, that paraUd rays, by 

Fig. 274. 




being turned towards the perpendicular, are made diverging; diverg-' 
ing rays are, in general, rendered more diverging, but when they 
come from the center of concavity, they sufier no refraction, and 
when from a point nearer the surface than the center, they diverge 



* The student is expected to make the explanation of each case from 
the figure, following the rays AN, Slc. to GN. 
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less than before; and converging rays are, in general, rendered less 
coDTerging, but they may be so slightly convergent before, that the 
refracting power of the glass sbaU be sufficient to render them paral- 
lel or even divergent. 

892. Thirdly, if we now trace the progress of the rays through 
LKNSBs, we shall readily follow their course by applying the fore- 
going principles. 

1. Let AB be a double convex lens, C C the centers of curva- 
ture, and ED a ray of light falling upon the lens at D. According 

Fig. 276. 




to the principles just explained, ED would be turned towards CD, 
the perpendicular to the refracting surface, and instead of pasang 
onward in the same straight line EDG, it would proceed in the line 
D D'. Again, on passing out of the denser into the rarer medium 
at the second surface at D^, instead of proceeding onward in the line 
DD'H it would be turned farther from the perpendicular to that sur- 
face, namely CD', so as to proceed in the line DT. Both surfa- 
ces of the lens, therefore, conspire to turn the ray out of its former 
course, and when the curvature of the two sides is the same, they 
contribute equally to produce this cfiect. 

2. Let AB be a double concave lens, then by tracing the progress 
of the ray ED, DD', D'F, it will be seen that the effect of each sur- 
face of the lens is to cause the ray to diverge farther from the axis. 

Fig. 276, 
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893. In a dovMe convex, or double concave lens, there is a certain 
paint called its center, through which every ray that passes, has its 
incident and emergent rays parallel. 



Fig. 277. 




Fig. 278. 



Let Rr (Figs. 277, 
278.) be the centers of 
the surfaces of these 
lenses, and REr their 
axes. Draw any two 
of their radii RA, ra, 
parallel to each other, 
and join Aa; the point 
E where this line in- 
tersects the axis will be 
the point above descri- 
bed. For since the 
triangles REA, rea are 
similar, RA irai: RE : 
rE, RAd=ra:ra::RE 
zbrE:rE. And, as the 
three first terms of this 
proportion are invaria- 
ble, the last, rE, must 
also be invariable. Hence it follows, that to whatever points in the 
surface of the lens, the parallel radii RA, ra are drawn, the line Aa, 
produced if necessary, will always cut the axis Rr in the same point 
E. If we now suppose the ray Aa to pass both ways out of the 
lens, it will be refracted equally and in contrary directions ; because 
RA, ro being perpendiculars to the surface at A and a, the angles of 
incidence of the ray Aa or aA will be equal. Consequently, AQ 
will be parallel to aq. When the thickness of the lens is inconsid- 
erable, and when a ray falls nearly perpendicularly upon it, the part 
of the ray through E, viz. QAEaq, may be taken as a straight line, 
passing through the center E of the lens ; for the perpendicular dis- 
tance between AQ, aq diminishes, both with the thickness of the 
lens, and with the obliquity of the ray to the axis. 

894. The office of a convex lens is to collect rays of light. 
Hence, when applied to parallel rays, it makes them converge ; to 
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diverging rays, it makes tbem diverge less ; and lo converging rays^ 
it makes tbem converge more. Moreover, with regard to diverpng 
rays, the degree of divergence may be reduced so much as to rea- 
der the rays parallel, or even to make tbem converge, which wiH 
depend both on the position of the radiant, as illustrated in Art. 890, 
and on the power of the lens. 

On the contrary, the office of a concave lens is to separate rays of 
light. Hence, when it is applied to parallel rays, it makes them di- 
verge ; to rays already diverging, it makes them diverge more ; and 
to converging rays, it makes them converge less, become parallel, or 
even diverging. 

895. With these general principles in view, we may now advanta- 
geously investigate the manner in which images are formed by means 
of lenses. 

1. If we place a radiant, as a candle, nearer to a lens than its 
pricipal focus, then, nnce the rays go out diverging, (Art. 890.) do 
image will be formed on the other side of the lens. 

2. If we place the radiant in the focus, the rays vnll go out paral- 
lel, but will still not be collected into a distinct image. 

3. If the radiant is removed farther from the lens than its princi- 
pal focus, then the rays will be collected on the other side of the lens 
so as to form a distinct representation of the object 

As this last case is particularly important, since it exhibits the man- 
ner in which images are formed by means of convex lenses, let us 
examine it with more attention. 

896. Rays of light diverging from the several poUUs of amy oh- 
jectf which is farther from a convex lens than its principal focms^ mU 
be made to converge on the other side of the lens to poinis canres^ 
ponding to those fivm which they diverged, and wiUform em tau^ 

Let MN (Fig. 279.) be a luminous object placed before a double 
convex lens LL. Now every point in the radiant sends forth innu- 
merable rays in every direction, part of which fall upon the lens LI^ 
Each pencil may be considered as a cone of rays, having for its axis 
the straight line which passes through the center of the lens, which 
line suffers no change of direction, (Art. 893.) while those rays of the 
pencil which strike upon the extreme parts of the lens, form the exte- 
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nor rays of the cone : all tbe others are of course included between 
these. It will be sufficient to follow the course of the cenUral and 
tlie two extreme rays. Let ML, MC, ML represent such a pencil. 
The two extreme rays will be collected by the lens and made to meet 
in the axis or central ray in some point on the other side, as at m. 
For the same reason, every other point in the object will have its 
corresponding point in the image, and all these points of the image 
taken together, form a true representation of the object. By in- 
specting the figure, it will be seen that the axes of all tbe pencils 
cross each other in die center of the lens ; that the image corres- 
ponding to the tog of the object is carried to tbe bottom of the image, 
while that correstx>nding to tbe bottom of the object is at the top of 
the image, and, consequently, that the image is inverted with respect 
to the object. It will be farther seen, that although the individual 
rays which make up a single pencil are made, on passing through 
the lens, to converge, yet the axes of all the pencils go out diverg- 
ing from each other, which carries them farther and farther asunder, 
the farther they proceed before they come to a focus. Hence, the 
farther the image is formed behind the lens, tbe greater will be its 
diameter, a principle which may be enunciated and proved as follows: 

Tht diameter of the object is to the diameter of the image^ a» the 
distance of the object from the lens is to the distance of the image from 
thekns. 

For the two triangles Fig. 279. 

MOC and moC are sim- ^.^^^^ 

flar; therefore MO: mo.*: n JL--— "^ — '''^Z^^^^^^^^^ 

CO: Co. With a given ob- l^§^^<i^^ 
ject, the diameter of the im- ^r C30^ffCrj^ ^^II!^ 
age is as its distance from the \^^^i^^^y^:^^^^^'^<r^. 
lens. And, since the surfa- i*^ "^ — --^^^^ 

ces of the object and the if 

image are similar figures, 

(being parallel sections of similar pyramids or cones whose vertices 
meet in the center of the lens) the surface of the image is as tbe square 
of its distance from the lens. By bringing tbe object nearer to tbe 
lens, the image recedes from it on tbe other side, since the rays, 
being more divergent, are not so soon brought to a focus ; therefore, 
by bringing the radiant very near to the focus of parallel rays, so as 
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to throw the image very far back, the latter becomes exceedji^^ 
magniBed. 

The diameter of the image will oot be altered by changing the area 
of the lens: for that diameter will be determined in all cases by the 
distance between the oxet of the two pencils which come firom the 
extremities of the object and cross each other in the center of the 
lens. The size of the image, however will be affected by chan^og 
the convexity of the lenif while the object remains the same and ai 
the same place. 

897. Rays proceeding from any radiant point ^jhich are reacted 
by the different parte of the same lene^ do not meei^aeeuratdy in one 
focuif but their points of meeting are spread over a certain space, 
Vfhose diameter is called the spherical ABKBaATioN of the lens. 

Let LL be a plano^n- ? ^ Fig. 280. 

▼ex lens, on which are in- 
cident the parallel rays RL, ^ 
RL at the extremities, J 
and R' I/, R' L' near the 




axis, according to Art. 882, r l 

the axis will proceed on without any change of direction, and the 
rays which are very near to the axis, bemg also nearly perpendieo- 
lar to the refracting surface, sustain only a slight change of directioo, 
sufficient, however, to collect them into a focus at some distance from 
the lens in the point F. But the rays RL, RL, meeting the refrae- 
ting surface more obliquely, are more turned out of their course, and 
are therefore collected into a focus in some point nearer to the lens 
than F, as at /. The intermediate rays refracted by the lens will 
have their foci between F and/. Continue the lines I^and Lf, till 
they meet at G and H a plane passing through F. The distance 
/F is called the longitudinal spherical aberration, and GH the lat" 
eral spherical aberration. 

It is obvious that such a lens cannot form a distinct picture of any 
object in its focus F. If it is exposed to the sun, the central parts 
of the lens L/mL/j whose focus is at F, will form a pretty bright im- 
age of the sun at F ; but as the rays of the sun which pass through 
the outer part LL of the lens have their foci at points between /and 
F, the rays will, after arriving at these points, pass on to the plane 
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GH, and occupy a circle whose diameter is GH ; hence the image of 
the sun in the focus F will be a bright disk, surrounded and rendered 
mdistinct by a broad halo of light growing fainter and fainter from F 
to G and H. In like manner every object seen through such a lens, 
and every image formed by it, will be rendered confused and indis- 
tinct by spherical aberration. 

If we cover up all the exterior portions of the lens, so as to per- 
mit only those portions of the rays which lie near the axis to pass 
through the lens, then the rays all meet at or very near to the point 
F, and a much more distinct image is formed ; but so much of the 
light is excluded by this process, that the brightness of the image is 
considerably diminished. — The dimensions of the image are the 
same in both cases. (Art. 896.) 

898. By experiments made with different kinds of lenses, the fol- 
lowing results are obtained. In plano-convex lenses placed as in 
Fig. 280, the greatest spherical aberration is 4^ times m n the thick- 
ness of the lens. In a plano-convex lens with its convex sides turn- 
ed towards the parallel rays, the aberration is only IrVvt^sof its 
thickness. In using a plano-concave lens, therefore, it should al- 
ways be so placed, that the parallel rays should be incident upon the 
convex surface. In a double convex lens with equal convexities, the 
aberration is IrVi^^ ^^ i^ thickness. The lens which has the least 
spherical aberrationy is a double convex one, whose radii are as 1 to 
6. When the face whose radius is 1, is turned towards the parallel 
rays, the aberration is only lyvtrths of its thickness. Hence the 
lenses employed in optical instruments are made very thin ; and the 
light b suffered to pass only through the central parts of the lens. 
As the central parts of the lens LL, refract the rays too litde, and the 
marginal parts too much, it is evident that if we could increase the 
convexity at n, and diminish it gradually towards L, we should re- 
move the spherical aberration. But the ellipse and hyperbola are 
curves of this kind, in which the curvature diminishes from n to L ; 
and mathematicians have shown how spherical aberration may be en- 
tirely removed, by lenses whose sections are ellipses or hyperbolas. 
Of a lens of this kind we will annex one example. 

899. A lens in the form of a spheroid (generated by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its mcgor axis) whose mtgor axis is to the distance 
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helwetn itsfoch oi the sine of incidence to the tine of r^rocljon, 
emue pandid rays incident in the direction of ii$ acif , to comwerge 

accurately to the remoterfocu$* 

Fig. 281. 

Let BDK be the gen- 
erating eclipse, H and I 
its foci ; then, by the sup- 
position, 

DK : HI: :m Incidence 
: Wn Refraction. 

Let AB which is par- 
allel to DK, be a ray of 
light incident upon the spheroid. Join HE, IB; draw EBC touch- 
ing the generating eclipse in B ; through B and H, draw GBL and 
HCO at right angles to EBC ; let GBL meet DK in N ; and pto- 
duce IB till it meets HCO in O. Then, since HBC^sIBE* and 
OBC»IBE, therefore HBC^OBC. Also BCH, BCO, are ri^ 
angles, and BC is common to the two triangles BCH, BCO; 
therefore BO=BH and IO»DK; consequently, 

lO : IH: :mii : Incidence : sin Refraction. And because BN is 
parallel to OH, 

IB : IN: :IO : IH: :$in Incid. $in Refrac. 

Also, IB : IN: :<tVi INB : sin IBN: Uin BNH or tin ABG : mi 
IBL ; therefore, tin ABG : tin IBL: \tin Incid. : tim Refrac. And 
since tin ABG is the sine of incidence, tin IBL is the sine of refrac- 
tion ; and because the angle LBI is less than a right angle, BI is the 
refracted ray. In die same manner it may be shown, that e?ery 
other ray in the pencil will be refracted to I. 

Cor. If from the center 
I, with any radius less than * '6' "°"* 

ID, a circular arc PQ be 
described, the solid genera- j^ 
ted by the revolution of P 
DQ about the axis DI, will 
refract all the rays incident 
parallel to DI, accurately to 
I. For, after refraction at 
the surface PDQ, the rays 




• Conic Sec. 
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converge to I ; and they suffer no refraction at the surface PQ, be- 
cause they are incident perpendicularly upon it.^ 

900. Hence it follows, that a meniscus whose convex surface is part 
of an ellipsoidi and whose concave surface is part of any spherical 
surface whose center is in the farther focus, will have no spherical ab* 
erraiion, and will refract parallel rays incident on its convex surface to 
the farther focus. When the foregoing properties of the ellipse were 
discovered (and similar properties belong to the hyperbola) philoso- 
phers exerted all their ingenuity in grinding and polishing lenses with 
elliptical and hyperbolical surfaces, and various ingenious mechanical 
contrivances were proposed for this purpose. These, however, have 
not succeeded ; and the difficulty of grinding glasses of any other than 
a spherical curvature, is such as to prevent the use of spheroidal and 
other forms not subject to aberration; but other expedients have been 
devised for correcting this error. 

Though we cannot remove or diminish the spherical aberration of 
single lenses beyond lyJi^ths of their thickness, yet by combining two 
or more lenses, and making opposite aberrations correct each other, 
we can remedy this defect to a very considerable extent in some cases, 
and in other cases remove it altogether.f The manner in which 
this is effected, will be more particularly pointed out in connexion 
with the subject of Microscopes and Telescopes. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF THE DECOMPOSITION OF LIGHT AND THE SOLAR SPECTRUM.* 



901. In tracing the course of rays of light through a refracting 
medium, we have thus far supposed them to be homogeneous, and 
to be allWected in the same manner. But in nature the fact is oth- 
erwise ; that is, 



• Wood's Optics, Sec. 187, 188. t Brewster. 

X That part of Optics which treats of colors, is sometimes denomi- 
nated Chrofnatics. 
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The 9un*i light tant%it$ of rays wMdk diffkr in refrangibSUjf amd 
in color. 

The glass prism, in consequence of the strong refrtctioo of light 
which it produces, (see Art. 885.) is well fitted for experiments of 
this kind. We procure, therefore, a triangular prism of good flint 
glass, and having darkened a room, admit a sun beam obliquely 
through a small round hole in the window shutter. Across this 
beam, near the shutter, we place the prism, with its edge parallel to 
the horizon, so as to i^eive the beam upon one of its sides. Th« 
rays, on passing through the prism, will be refracted and thrown up- 
wards, as will be rendered evident by conceiving perpendiculars 
drawn to the surface of the prism at the points of incidence and 
emergence. If now w6 receive the refracted rays upon a screen, 
at some distance, they will form an elongated image, exhibiting the 
colors of the rainbow, namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, violet, together composing the priimatic tpeetrum. (See F%. 
283.) 

Fig. 283. 




-'*.--' 



S, a sun-beam. 

F, a hole in the window shutter. 

ABC, the prism, having its refracting angle ACB downwards. 
Y, a white spot, being an image of the sun formed oMie floor 
before the prism is introduced. 

MN, the screen containing the spectrum.* 



• The opposite white wall of plaster or stucco, may serve the pur- 
pose of a screen ; or the screen may be made of a large sheet of white 
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903. On viewing the spectrum tttentively, we perceive that the 
lowest or least refracted extremity is a brilliant red, more full and 
vivid than can be produced^by any other means, or than the color of 
any natural substance. This dies away, first into an orange, and 
then passes by imperceptible gradations into a fine pale straw-yellow, 
which is quickly succeeded by a pure and very intense green, which 
again passes into a blue, at first of less purity, being mixed with green, 
but afterwards, as we trace it upwards, deepening into the purest in- 
digo. Meanwhile, the intensity of the illumination is diminishing, 
and in the upper portions of the indigo tint, it is very feeble ; but it 
is continued still beyond, and the blue acquires a pallid cast of pur- 
plish red, a livid hue better seen than describaJ, and which, though 
not to be exactly matched by any natural color, approaches most 
nearly to that of a fading violet.* 

A pleasing way of exhibiting the separate colors of the spectrum, 
is to throw the prismatic beam on a distant wall or screen, so as to 
form a long spectrum, and into this beam, at some convenient dis- 
tance from the prism, to introduce a concave lens of a size sufficient 
to cover each of the difierent colored pencils successively. The 
lens will cause the rays of the same color to diverge, and to form a 
circular image on the screen, which will distinguish them very stri- 
kingly from the contiguous portions of the spectrum. 

903. If rays of the same color in the prismatic beam be insulated 
from the rest and made to pass through a second prism, they are re- 
fracted as usual, {the amount of refraction being different for the 
different colored rays,) but they undergo no farther chaise of color. 

To perform this experiment, we provide a board, perforated with 
a small round hole, and mounted on a stand. This screen is placed 
across the prismatic beam, a little way from the prism, in such a 
manner as to permit rays of the same color only to pass through the 
aperture, while the other portions of the beam are intercepted. The 

paper ; but axonvenient screen for the lecture room is made by past- 
ing a large sheet of drawing paper to a frame and attaching it to a 
movable stand. 
* Herschel on Light. 
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homogeneous light thus insulated is made to pass through a secood 
prism, and its image is thrown on the wall. The experiment will be 
more perfect, if the homogeneous pencil be made to pass through a 
second screen similar to the first, so as to let only the central rajrs 
fall upon the second prism. This second' refraction produces no 
change of color. It will be found, however, that, while all other 
things remain the same, the several images formed of homogeneous 
rays, will occupy different positions on the wall, the red being low- 
est and the violet highest, and the intermediate colors arranged be- 
tween them in the order of their refrangibilities. (See Fig. 384.) 



Fig. 284. 




In addition to the parts of the figure enumerated in Fig. 283, DE 
represents the first screen, which permits only one sort of rays to pass 
by a small aperture at G, and d e represents a second screen, which 
permits only the central rays of this pencil to pass by a small hole 
at^; a&c is the second prism, and M is the image of homogeneous 
light on the wall. 

904. The light of the sun reflected from the first surface ofhodiesy 
and also the white flames of all combustibles^ whether direct or re- 
flectedf differ in color and rrfrangtbiliiy^ like the direct light of the 
sun. 

The truth stated in this proposition was established by Newton, by 
experiments with the prism, similar to those detailed in connexido 
with the preceding propositions. 

905. The sun's light is compounded of aUthe prismatic colors^ 
mixed in due proportion. 

If we collect, by means of a convex lens, the difibrent colored 
pencils in the prismatic beam, just after they have emerged (rem the 
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prisiDy (see Fig. 283.) the image formed by the lens will be perfect- 
ly white. A concave mirror may be used instead of the lens, the 
image being thrown on a screen. Or the rays after they have passed 
the prism may be received on a second prism of the same kind| 
placed near the first, but with its refiracting angle in the opposite di- 
rection. In this case the second prism restores the light to its usual 
whiteness. 

That all the difierent colors of the spectrum are essential to the 
composition of white light, may be rendered evident by intercepting 
a portion of any one of the colors of the spectrum before they have 
been re*-united as in the foregoing experiments. Thus if we introduce 
a thread or a wire into any part of the prismatic beam between the 
prism and the lens, the image formed by the lens will be no longer 
white but discolored. If, instead of the wire, an instrument, shaped 
like a comb with coarse broad teeth, be introduced into the beam, 
the discoloration of the image is more diversified, the colors of the 
image being those compounded of the prismatic colors, which are 
not intercepted by the comb. If the teeth of the comb be passed 
ihwly over the beam, a succession of different colors appears, such 
as red, yellow, grefen, blue and purple ; but if the motion of the comb 
be rapid, all these difierent hues become blended into one by the 
momentary continuance of each in the eye, and the sensation is tliat 
of white light. (See p. 218.) 

906. For a similar reason, if the colors of the spectrum are paint- 
ed on a top, in due intensity and proportion, and the top be set to 
spinning, the sensation will be that of white light. Or the colors of 
the spectrum may be first laid on a sheet of paper, and this may be 
pasted on a cylinder of wood, which may be made to revolve on the 
whirling tables : the result will be the same. — ^Newton tried various 
experiments with difierent colored powders, grinding together such 
as corresponded as nearly as possible to the colors of the spectrum. 
By these means he was able to produce, from the mixture of seven 
difierent colored powders, a greyish-white^ but could never reach a 
perfectly clear white, owing to the difficulty of finding powders whose 
colors corresponded exactly to those of the spectrum. 

907. Several of (he colors of the spectrum may be produced by the 
mixture of other colors ; as green by the union of yellow and blue^ 
orange by red and yellow^ fyc. 
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Experiments were devised by Newton for thus combming the cc^ 
ors of two contiguous spectrums, transferring, for example, the blue of 
one to the yellow of the other, and and forming green by their union. 
On causing this compound green, however, to pass through the prism, 
it is resolved into its original colors, yellow and blue, whereas, the 
green of the spectrum is not thus resolved by the prism. Hence 
Newton infers that the green of the spectrum is not a compound but 
a simple original color, and so of all the rest. 

908. It has, however, been a question among opticians ance the 
time of Newton what is the ntimber of original or fitndamental colorg 
in the spectrum? Many years since, Mayer advanced the hypothesis 
that the only simple colors in the solar spectrum are reef, yeUow and 
blue — all the others being compounded of these ; and more recently 
Dr. Brewster has gone far towards establishing this doctrine. Ac^ 
cording to this eminent optician, (1.) Red, yellow, and blue light 
exist at every point of the solar spectrum ; (2.) As a certain por- 
tion of red, yellow, and blue, constitute white light, the color of every 
point of the spectrum may be considered as consisting of the pre- 
dominating color at any point, mixed with white light. Thus, in the 
red space there is more red than is necessary to make white light 
with the small portions of yellow and blue which exist there ; in the 
yellow space there is more yellow than b necessary to make white 
light with the red and blue ; and in the part of the blue space which 
appears violet, there is more red than yellow, and hence the excess 
of red forms a violet with the blue. 

909. The mode by which these three primary colors produce by 
tlieir combination the seven colors developed by the prism, is exhib- 
ited to the eye by the following diagram. MN is the prismatic spec- 
trum, consisting of three primary spec- 

tra of the same length, viz. a red, a 'S* '^^^• 

yellow, and a blue spectrum. The 
intensities of each color at various 
points of the spectrum, are represent- 
ed by ordinates of different lengths 
the extremities of which form the ^1 
curves MRN, MYN, and MBN, corresponding to the three colors 
red, yellow and blue respectively. The red spectrum has its maxi- 
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mum ioteosity at R ; and this inteosity may be represented by the 
distance of the point R from MN. The intensity decCnes rapidly 
to M and slowly to N, at both of which points it vanishes. The 
yellaw spectrum has its maximum intensity at Y, the intensity decli- 
ning to zero at M and N ; and the blue has its maximum intensity at 
By declining to nothing at M and N. The general curve which rep* 
resents the total illumination at any point, will be outside these three 
curves, and its ordinate at any point will be equal to the sum of the 
three ordinates at the same point. Thus the ordinate of the general 
curve at the point Y, will be equal to the ordinate of the yellow 
curve, which may be supposed to be 10 ; added to that of the red 
curve which may be 2, and that of the blue, which may be 1. 
Hence the general ordinate will be 13. Now if we suppose that 
three parts of yellow, two of red, and one of blue make white, we 
shall have the color at Y equal to 2+2+ 1=6 parts of white mixed 
with seven parts of yellow ; that is, the compound tint at Y will be 
a bright ydlowj without any trace of red or blue. As these colors 
all occupy the same place in the spectrum, they cannot be separated 
by the prism ; and if we could find a colored glass, which would ab- 
sorb seven parts of the yellow, we should obtain at the point Y, a 
white lightf which the prism could not decompose.* 

910. The arguments on which most of these conclusions are groun- 
ded, are derived from experiments on the analysis of light by absorp^ 
turn. If (says Dr. Brewster) we take a piece of blue glass, and 
transmit through it a beam of white light, the light will be of a fine 
deep blue. This blue is not a simple homogeneous color, like the 
blue or indigo of the spectrum, but is a mixture of all the colors of 
white light which the glass has not absorbed ; and the colors which 
the glass has absorbed are those which the blue wants of white light. 
In order to determine what these colors are, let us transmit through 
the blue glass, the prismatic spectrum KL, Fig. 283 ; or, what is the 
same thing, let the observer place his eye behind the prism BAG, 
and look through it ; he will see the spectrum on the other side of the 
prism, but with this remarkable change, that it will appear deficient 



* Brewster's Treatise on Optics^ p. 73. 
Vol. n. 34 
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in a certaio Dumber of its differently colored rays. A particular 
thiokoess absorbs the middle or the red space, the whole of the 
onng^9 * gr^ftt part of the green, a considerable pari of the blue, a 
little of the iodigo, and a very little of the violet. The yellow space, 
which has not been much absorbed, has increased in breadth. It oc- 
cupies part of the space formerly covered by the orange on one aide, 
and part of the space formerly covered by the grun on the other. 
Hence it follows that the blue glass has absorbed the red light whiclB, 
when mixed with the yellow light, constituted orangey and has ab- 
sorbed also the blue light, which when mixed with the yellow, coosti- 
tuted a part of the green space next to the yellow. We have, there- 
fore, by absorption, decomposed green light into yeDow and bhie^ 
and orange light into yellow and red ; and it consequently foDows, 
that the orange and green rays of the spectrum, though they cannol 
be decomposed by prismatic refraction, can be decomposed by ab- 
sorption, and actually consist of two different colors poesesnng the tasma 
degree of refrangibility. Difference of color is therefore not a test 
of difference of refrangibility ; and the conclusion deduced by New* 
ton is no' longer admissible as a general truth : *' That to the same 
degree of refrangibility ever belongs the same color, and to the same 
color ever belongs the same degree of refrangibility." 

By absorbing the excess of any color at any point of the spectrum 
above what is necessary to form white light, we may actuafly cause 
white light to appear at that point, and this white light wiU possess the 
remarkable property of remaining white after any number ofr^rof^ 
turns f and of being decomposable only by absorption. 

Fixed Ldnes in the Spectrum. 

911. The solar spectrum, in its greatest possible state of puri^ 
and tenuity, when received on a white screen, or when viewed by 
admitting it at once into the eye, is not an uninterrupted line of light, 
red at one end and violet at the other, and shading away by insen- 
sible gradations through every intermediate tint from one to the other, 
as Newton conceived it to be, and as a cursory view shows it. It 
is interrupted by intervals absolutely dark ; and in those parts where 
it is luminous, the intensity of the light is extremely irregular and 
capricious, and apparently subject to no law, or to one of the utmost 
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complexity. Id consequence, if we view a spectrum formed by a 
narrow line of light parallel to the refracting edge of the prism, (which 
afibrds a considerable breadth of spectrum without impairing the pu- 
rity of the colors, being, in fact, an assemblage of infinitely narrow 
linear spectra arranged side by side,) instead of a luminous fascia of 
equable light and graduating colors, it presents the appearance of a 
striped ribband, being crossed in the direction of its breadth by aa 
infinite multitude of dark, and by some totally black 6aiub, distrib- 
uted irregularly throughout its whole extent. This irregularity, how- 
ever, is not a consequence of any casual circumstances. The bands 
are constantly in the same parts of the spectrum, and preserve the 
same order and relations to each other ; the same proportional 
breadth and degree of obscurity, whenever and however they are 
^nBxmtied J provided solar light he used^ and provided the prisms em- 
ployed be composed of the same material : for a difierence in the 
latter particular, though it causes no change irv the number, order, 
or intensity of the bands, or their places in the spectrum, as referred 
to the several colors of which it consists, yet causes a variation in 
their proportional distance from one another. By solar light must 
be understood, not merely the direct rays of the sun, but any rays 
which have the sun for their ultimate origin ; the light of the clouds, 
or sky, for instance ; of the rainbow ; of the moon or of the planets. 
AU these lights, when analyzed by the prism, are found deficient in 
the identical rays which are wanting in the solar spectrum ; and the* 
deficiency is marked by the same phenomenon, viz. by the occur- 
rence of the same dark bands in the same situations in spectra form- 
ed by tliese several lights. In the light of the stars, on the other 
hand, in electric light, and in that of flames, though similar bands 
are observed in their spectra, yet they are differently disposed ; and 
the spectrum of each several star, and each flame, has a system of 
bands peculiar to itself, and characteristic of its light, which it pre- 
serves unalterably at all times, and under all circumstances. 

912. Fig. 286 is a representation of the fixed lines of the spec- 
trum, according to Fraunhofer,* the small bands observed by him 
(more than five hundred in number) being omitted. Of these fixed 
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Fig. 286. 

Indifo. Blue. Gremi. Y«llow. Orange. Bed. 




lines, be selected seven, (those marked B, C, D, E, F, G, H,) as 
terms of comparison, or as standard points of reference in the spec- 
trum, on accomit of tbeir distinctness, and the facility with which 
they may be recognised. The definiteness of these lines, and their 
fixed position, with respisct to the colors of the spectrum, — in other 
words, the precisbn of the limits of those degrees of refrangibility 
which belong to the dejident rays of solar light, — renders them in- 
valuable in optical inquiries, and enables us to give a precision hith- 
erto unheard of to optical measurements, and to place the determin- 
ation of the refractive powers of media on the several rays almost on 
the same footing, with respect to exactness, with astronomical ob- 
servations.* 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF COLORS IN NATURAL OBJECTS. 



913. The knowledge of the composition of light, and of the prop- 
erties of the solar spectrum, naturally led to an inquiry into the sub- 
ject of colors, as exhibited in the phenomena of nature. The bright 
tints of the rainbow, the splendid hues sometimes exhibited by thin 
plates, as soap bubbles, and finally the diversified colors of objects in 
all the kingdoms of nature, remained to be accounted for. We pro- 
pose now to inquire bow far this object has been effected. 

• 

lU Rainbow. 

914. The rainbow, one of the most striking and magnificent of 
the phenomena of nature, was long ago supposed to be owing to 



* Herschel on Light. 
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some modification which the light of the sun undergoes in passing 
into drops of rain, but the complete development of the causes on 
which it depends, was reserved for the genius of Newton, and natu- 
rally followed in the train of those discoveries which he made upon 
the prismatic spectrum. 

The rainbow, when exhibited in its more perfect forms, consists 
of two arches, usually seen in the east during a shower of rain, while 
the sun is shining in the west. These arches are denominated the 
outer and the inner bow, of which the inner bow is the brighter, but 
the outer bow is of larger dimensions every way. The succession 
of colors in the one is directly opposite to that of the other. 

915. Drops of rain, though small, are large in comparison with 
the minuteness of rays of light, and are to be regarded as spheres 
of water, exerting the powers of refraction and reflexion in the same 
manner as large globes of water would do. It was, in fact, by inves* 
tigating the manner in which globular glass vessels filled with water 
modify the solar rays, that the first hints were obtained respecting 
the cause of the rainbow. In the year 1611, Antonio de Dominis 
made a considerable advance towards the theory of the rainbow, by 
suspending a glass globe in the sun's light, when he found that while 
he stood with his back to the sun the colors of the rainbow were re- 
flected to his eye in succession by the globe, as it was moved higher 
or lower. 

Let us, therefore, in the first place, follow the course of a ray of 
light through a globule of water. Liet SI (Fig. 287.) be a small 
beam of light from the sun, falling upon the surface of a globule of 
water at I. Agreeably to what is known of the laws of light in 
passing out of one transparent medium into an- p. ^g. 
other, a portion of the rays would be reflected 
at I, and another portion would pass into the 
drop and be refracted to the farther surface at 
P. The same efiect would recur here, and 
also at P', and at P''; and were the eye situa— S^ 
ted in either of the lines P R', P' R'% or V' R''', 
it would perceive the prismatic colors, because 
some of the rays which composed the beam of 
light that reached the eye, would be refracted more than others, and 
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thus the difierent colors would be made to appear. Or if a screea 
were so placed as to receive these transmitted rays, a faiot spectmni 
would be formed upon it. Such a progress of a beam of light ad- 
mitted through the window shutter, and made to fall oo a globakr 
vessel of water, may be actually rendered visible by experiment.* 

916. It may be remarked that but a coroparativdy small part of 
the solar rays that shine upon a drop of water, are required in order 
to produce the mild li^t of the rainbow, aided as iu light is by the 
dark ground or cloud on which it is usually projected ; yet where 
the number of rays that enter the eye is diminished beyond a cer- 
tain limit, the light becomes too feeble for distinct vision. It wiB 
also be observed, that a considerable portion of light is lost at each 
successive reflexion that takes place within the drop, so that a cer- 
tain beam of light, conveyed to the eye after two reflexions, will be 
much more feeble than the same beam after one reflexion. Indeed, 
so much of the sun's light is dissipated at the first point of reflexioQ 
from the interior surface, added to what is transmitted at the same 
point, and of course never reaches the eye of the spectator, that, 
were it not for a great aceumulatum which the sun's rays undergo at 
a particular point b this drop, whence the light is reflected and con- 
veyed to the eye, the phenomena of the rainbow would not occur. 
The manner in which this accumulation is efiected, is now to be ex- 
plained. 

917. heifzp q (Fig. 288.) be the section of a drop of rain, fp 
a diameter, ab^cd, be. parallel rays of the sun's light, falling upon 
the drop. Now y/, a ray coinciding with the diameter, would suf* 
fer no refraction ; and a ft, a ray near to yf^ would sufller only a very 
small inclinatjon towards the radius, so as to meet the remoter sur* 
face of the drop very near to p; but the rays which lie farther 
from yf, being inclined towards the radius in a greater angle, would 
be more and more refracted as they were farther removed from the 
diameter. The consequence would be, that after passing a certain 
limit, the rays that lay above that limit would cross those which lay 
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below it and meet the further surface somewhere between the diam- 
eter and the ray which passed through the said limit ; that is, all the 
rays falling on the quadrant /z, would meet the circumference with- 
in the arc kp. But when a quantity is approacliing its limit, or is be- 
ginning to deviate from it, its variations are nearly insensible. Thus, 
when the sun is at the tropics, being the limits to which he departs 
from the equator, he appears for some time to remain at the same 
point. In the same manner, a great number of die rays which lie 
contiguous to e c2, on both sides of it, will meet in very nearly the 
same point on the coficave surface of the drop at im. Consequently! 
a greater number of rays will be reflected from that point than from 
any other in the arc. Moreover, proceeding from a single point, they 
win emerge parallel, and therefore more of them will enter an eye 
favorably situated, than if they passed out diverging. On both these 
accounts, it appears, that there is a particular point in a drop of rain, 
where the rays of the sun's light seem to accumtdatej and are there- 
fore peculiarly fitted to make an impression on the organ of vision. 
It is found by calculation that the angle which the incident and emer- 
gent rays, in such cases, make with each other, is, for the red rays 
42^ 2', and for the violet rays 40^ IT. These are the angles when 
the rays emerge after two refractions and one reflexion : in the case 
of two refractions and iuH> reflexions, the angles are, for the red rays 
60^ 59% and for the violet 64^ 9'. 
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918. Let us oext consider what must be the positicm of the spec- 
tator b order ibat bb eye may receive the emergent rays which 
make the foregoing angle with the incident rays, and which of course 
are those which cause the phenomena of the rainbow. 

The spectator must stand with bis back to the sun, and a lime 
draumfram the mn towards the bow so a$ to pan through hit egt^ 
wUl wuJce th€ Mon^ angle unth the emergeiU rage thai they make wiik 
the imeidetU rays. Thus let AB be the incident and GI the emergent 

Fig. 289. 



ray and let the angle which these two rays make with each other be 
AKI ; and let IT be a ray passing from the sun towards the bow 
through the eye of the spectator ; then, (since the rays of the sun 
may be regarded as parallel,) AB and IT are parallel, and the al- 
ternate angles AKI and KIT, equal. But AKI is the angle made 
by the incident and emergent rays, and KIT the angle made by the 
emergent ray, and a line drawn from the sun towards the bow through 
the eye of the spectator. 

919. When the sun shines upon the drops of rain as they arefaU^ 
ingj the rays which come from those drops to the eye of the spectator 
qfier one retlexion and two RErRACTioNs, produce the inner- 
most or primary rainbow ; and those drops which come to the eye af- 
ter two REFLEXIONS AND TWO REFRACTIONS, produCC the OUter-- 

most or superior rainbow. 
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Let SOC* be a straight line passing Fig. 290. 

from the center of ihc sun through the 
eye of the spectalor at O towards the 
bow, and let SR, SV he incident rays 
which after one reflection and and two 
refractions are conveyed to the eye at 
O, making (Art. 918.) with SOC angles 
equal to those formed by the incident 

and emergent rays. If OV makes with SOC an angle of 40° 17', 
and be conceived to revolve around OC, describing the surface of a 
cone, all the drops of rain on this surface will be precisely in the 
situation necessary in order that the violet rays, after two refractions 
and ooe reflexion, may emerge parallel and arrive at the eye in O, 
and this will not take place in the same manner on any other part of 
the cloud ; so that by means of this species of rays, the spectator 
will see on the cloud a violet colored arc, of which OC will be the 
axis, and C the center. Ha will besides, see also an infinity of oth- 
er concentric arcs exterior to the violet, each one of which will be 
made up of a single species of rays; and according as these rays 
are less refrangible, their areas will be of greater diameter, so that 
the largest, composed of the extreme red will subtend an angle ROC 
of 43° S'. Therefore the whole width of the colored bow will be 
42° 2' — 40° 17', or 1° 45', the red being on the outside and the vi- 
olet within. 

The contrary order of colors will result from two reflexions and 
two reiractions. I^et SV, SR', be tbe incident rays, which after 
two reflexions and two refractions are converged to the eye at O, 
making (Art. 918.) with SOC angles equal to those formed by the 
tncident and emei^^t rays, namely 50° 59' and 54° 9', and tbe 
lines RC and VC, as before, be conceived to revolve around SOC ; 
they will severally meet with all the drops which having twice re- 
fracted and twice reflected the extreme red and violet rays, can 
transmit them to the eye parallel to each other. Between these two 
arcs, there will be others exhibiting all the intermediate prismatic 



• It will be observed that the line SOC ia at right angles to the 
plane of the surface, lliat ia, to llic plane of the bows. 
Vol. U. 35 
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colon; and the whole together will form a second bow, wboae 
breadth will be 54^ 9"— 50^ 59" or 3^ IIX. 

920. The rays therefore which come from all the drops winch 
make an angle of 42^ 2' with a line passing from the sun through 
the eye (which may be called the axis of vision) appear red ; and h 
is obvious that a collection of rays drawn all around this a»s from 
the eye to drops thus situated would form a cone, of which the drc^ 
themselves would constitute the base, and of course would form a 
circle. The same is Urue of all the other colors which emerge from 
drops at angles which are different for diflferent cdors but constant 
for the same color. Hence, the line which passes Jrom the mm 
through the eye of the spectator, passes also to the center of the bawj 
or is the axis of the cone of which the bow itself is the base. If 
the sun b on the horizon, this axis becomes a horizontal line ; coo- 
aequently, the center of the arch rests on the opposte horizon, and 
the bow is a semi-circle, of which the highest point has an ahitude 
above the horizon of 42^ 2^ If the sun is at this altitude of 42^ 9f 
above the horizon, then the center of the bow will have the same de- 
pression below the opposite horizon, and the circumference, at its 
highest pobt will just reach that horizon. When the sun is betweeo 
these two points, the elevation of the bow will be the difference be-^ 
tween the altitude of the sun and die foregoing angle. 

921. When the spectator is on an eminence, as a high roountam, 
he may see more than half the bow, when the sun is near setting ; 
for the axis will in that case pass to a point above the opposite hori- 
zon. Travellers who have ascended very high mountains, have oc- 
casionally observed their shadows projected on the clouds below, 
with their heads encircled with rainbows.* In this case, the axis pass- 
es to a point above the opposite horizon equal to or greater than 
the semi-diameter of the bow, so tliat the whole of the circumfer- 
ence comes into view ; and the eye of the spectator being in the 
axis, the entire bow is projected around that as a center, upon the 
surface of the clouds. 



• Amer. Jour, of Science, Vol. xii. 172.— Malte Brun's Universal 
Oeof . Vol. I. p. 363. 
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922. According to the Newtonian theory, the color of a body de- 
pends on the kind of light which it reflects. A great number of bo- 
dies are fitted to reflect at once several kinds of rays, and conse* 
quently appear under mixed colors. It may even happen that of two 
bodies which should be green, for example, one may refiect the pure 
prismatic green, and the other the green which arises from the mix- 
ture of yellow and blue. This quality of selection as it were in bo- 
dies, which varies to infinity, occasions the different kinds of rays to 
unite in every possible manner and every possible proportion ; and 
hence the inexhaustible variety of shades which nature as in sport 
has diffused over the surfaces of different bodies. 

When a body absorbs nearly all the light that reaches it, that body 
appears black : it transmits to the eye so few reflected rays, that it 
b scarcely perceptible in itself, and its presence and form make no im- 
pression on us, unless as it interrupts, in a manner, the brightness of 
the surrounding space. 

923. But for a body to reflect one kind of ray rather than any 
other kind, there must be something in that body which determines 
the preference. In what then does a red body differ in this respect 
from a yellow, a green, or a violet one ? Various attempts have been 
made, and on various hypotheses, to resolve this question. Newton, 
who entered on this subject with great earnestness, has here most 
successfully interrogated nature by a series of experiments, of which 
we shall give the results. 

924. Having taken two glasses of a telescope, the one plano-con- 
vex, the other slightly convex on both sides, he placed one of the 
faces of this upon the plane face of the former, and pressed the two 
glasses at first gently, and then by degrees more closely against one 
another. The effect of this gradual pressure was, an appearance of 
colored circles in the plate of air between the glasses, which circles 
had the point of contact for a common center, and which increased 
in number as the pressure was increased, in such a manner that the 
circle which appeared last always surrounded the point of contact, 
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and on a still further pressure extended its circumference while U 
contracted itself breadthwise, to form a kind of ring round a new cir- 
cle that arose near its middle. 

The pressure having been carried to a certain term, Newton stop- 
ped and obsenred as follows : At the point of conuct was a black ^lot 
that was encompassed by several series of colors, arranged (rom the 
center outwards in the foUowing order : 

First serieit blue, white, yeUow, red. 

Second^ violet, blue, green, yelbw, red. 

Third, purple, blue, green, yellow, red. 

Fourihj green and red. 

Fifths greenish blue and red. 

Sixths greenish blue and pale red. 

Seventki greenish blue, and reddish white. 

Beyond this number the tints were regularly paler until the color 
became white. 

The reason why these successive colors were arranged in rings, 
having the point of contact of the two lenses for their common cen- 
ter is obvious, since each color was developed at a certain thickness, 
and the points of equal thickness being equidistant from the center, 
they would of course be arranged in the circumference of a circle. 

Newton measured the diameters of the annular bands formed of 
these different colors, by taking the points where they had most 
ustre ; and he found diat the squares of those diameters were to one 
another as the terms of the ascending progression 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, &c.; from which it results, that the intervals between the two 
glasses, relatively to the corresponding points, followed the same pro- 
gression. 

For let fly a,m (Fig. 291.) be a di- 
ameter taken on the surface of the 
plane glass, and a,^,/, a section of 
the sphere to which that part of the 
double convex lens that turns towards 
a, belongs. Let also ab^ ad^ be 
the semi-diameters of the two rings 
at the points where the colors are most 
vivid. Having drawn be, dg, parallel 
to the diameter af, and cA, gi, parallel 
to a n, we shall have 
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{ehy :{gt)*::ahxhf:at>cij 

But the distaDces between the two lenses being exceedingly snuUl 
in comparison with the diameter afj A/* and if may be taken as 
equal to af^ whence, by substitution, 

W • (g*)* ' :aAxa/: aixrf: :ah : ai: \be : dg 

925. From these proportions, it was merely necessary to ascer- 
tain the absolute length of a single diameter, to know the lengths of 
all the others, as well as the different thicknesses of the plates of air 
at the points where the difierent colors were seen. Newton drew up 
a table of these degrees of thickness, assigning to each color that de- 
gree at which it was developed. For example, the most intense bhie 
makes its appearance at a thickness equal to the 24th millionth part 
of an inch, the visual ray being supposed to come to the eye per- 
pendicularly to the two glasses. As the visual rays deviate from a 
perpendicular, the breadth of the rings increases, the same color re« 
quiring a greater thickness to produce it. Among other results ob- 
tained from these experiments were the following : 

Air^ at and below a thickness of half a millionih of an inch, ceases 
to reflect light. At and above a thickness of setfenty two mtUianths 
of an inch it reflects white, that is all the rays of the spectrum. Be- 
tween these two limits it reflects the various orders of colors contain- 
ed in the table. 

Waier^ at and below a thickness of three eighths of a millionih 
of an inch ceases to reflect light. At and above J^y e^ht mUlionths 
of an inch it reflects white ; and between these two limits, it reflects 
the orders of the colors contained in the table. 

Glassy at and above one third of a millionth of an inch ceases to 
reflect light. At and above a thickness ofj^y mUlionths of an inch 
it reflects white, and between these limits, it reflects the orders of 
colors contained in the tabic. 

Newton also having measured the diameter of the rings at the in- 
termediate places where the colors were obscure, found that their 
squares were to one another as the even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, &c ; and hence the intervals between the glasses, at the corres- 
ponding points, observed a similar progression. 
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926, Such were the phenomena which the glasses presented as 
seen by reflexion ; but on looking through them to observe the ef- 
fect of refracted light, other series of colors took place of the pre- 
ceding ones. The central spot, which was before black, now be- 
came white, and the order of colors, reladvely to the different se- 
ries was this : 

1. Yellowish red, black, violet, blue. 

2. White, yellow, red, violet, blue. 

3. Green, yellow, red, bluish-green. 

4. 5. and 6. Red, bluish-green. 

By comparing these colors seen by transmitted with those seen by 
reflected light, it is observable that the white answers to black, the 
red to blue, the yellow to violet, the green to a mixture of red and 
violet ; that is, the part that appeared black on simply looking at the 
glasses^ became white when the observer looked through tbem, and 
so of the other colors. But the tints produced by transmitted light 
were feeble and languishing unless the visual ray was extremely ob- 
lique, in which case they were sufficiently vivid and brilliant. 

927. Newton substituted water for air between the two glasses, 
and the colors instantly became fainter, and the rings contracted ; 
that is, the ring of a particular color had its circumference nearer 
the center than when that color was reflected by the plate of air. 
The diameters of the corresponding rings were to one another near- 
ly as 7 to 8, and consequently their squares were as 49 to 64; 
whence it follows, that the difierent thicknesses of the fluids at the 
places where the rings appeared, were nearly as 3 to 4, that iSf in 
the ratio of the sine of incidence to the sine of refraction (Art. 881.) 
when the light passes from water into air. Newton imagined that 
this result might be extended to all kinds of mediums, and he there- 
fore deduced from it this general law: that where a medium more or 
less dense than water is impressed between two glasses, the interval 
between the glasses at the place where any particular color is per- 
ceived, is to the interval which gives that color by means of air, as 
the sines which measure the refraction at the passage from the 
same medium into air. This rule may be equally applied to a thin 
plate, detached from any kind of body, the thickness of which we 
would determine by the tone of its color.^ 

• Hatty, Nat. Philosophy, Sects. 711—720. 
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928. The phenomena of the rings being reduced to laws extreme- 
ly exact and well adapted to calculation, Newton reduced them all 
to a still simpler expression, making them depend on a physical 
property which he attributed to light, and of which he deGned all 
the particulars conformably to their laws. Considering light as a 
matter composed of small molecules emitted by luminous bodies 
with very great velocities, he concluded that since they were reflected 
within the lamina of air, at the several thicknesses corresponding to 
the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, be. and transmitted at the intermediate 
thicknesses 0, 2, 4, 6, Szc. the molecules must have some pecu- 
liar modification of a periodical nature, such as to incline them 
alternately to be reflected and refracted after passing through certain 
spaces. Newton characterised this tendency to alternate reflexion 
and transmission, and designated the two states, by the phrases fits 
ofeaty reflexion^ and fits of easy transmission.* 

929. Having defined completely all the characters of these fits, 
or periodical returns of states favorable to reflexion and transmissionf 
Newton employed them as a simple property, not only to unite under 
one point of view the phenomena of the colors produced by thin 
plates, but also to foresee and to calculate beforehand, both as to 
their general tenor, and their minutest details, a crowd of analogous 
phenomena, observed to attend reflexion in thick plates, which, in 
fact, exceeded by as much as twenty or thirty thousand times those 
on which the calculations had been founded ; moreover, applying 
the same reasoning to the integrant particles of material substances, 
which all chemical and physical phenomena show to be very minute, 
and to be separated even in the most solid bodies, by spaces immense 
in comparison of their absolute dimensions, he was able to deduce 



* This phraseology has an air mueh more hypothetical than the 
reality, the thing signified being little more than the simple enunciation 
of a fact ascertained by experiment. Probably the singularity of the 
phrase, has contributed to bring the doctrine into discredit, or even into 
ridicule, with those who have never looked any farther into it than to 
read the title. The most profound opticians of modern times, have 
regarded these investigations of Newton, as among the most ingenious 
and sagacious of all his labors. 
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Mtonllj from tbe same principles the theoiy of the difibreDi colors 
tbey present to us, a theory which adapts iuelf with a sorpriaog fa* 
cility to all the obsenratioos to which those colors can be sobmttted. 
Tbe number and importance of those af^ltcations account aoffi- 
eiently ibr the care which Newton bestowed on his experimeiits on 
eoloied rings.* 

990. Among the experiments of Newton on colored rings, none 
are more interesting than those which he instituted on soq> fru&Uet. 
It is well known, that when these bubbles are inflated to a cettaio 
degree of thinness, veiy gaudy colors make their appearance, ud 
hence these are selected as favorite objects of amusement for chil- 
dren. But it was reserved for no less a mmd than that of Newton, 
to make these exhibitions the means of penetrating the secrets of 
nature. 

In preparing the bubbles for experiment, he took various mgeoious 
precautions to form them in the most perfect manner, and preserved 
them for deliberate examination by covering them with a glass re- 
ceiver which protected them from the agitadon of the air, and means 
were devised for preventing any extraneous l^t from mixing with 
that of the bubble. Things being thus arranged, and the eye jjaced 
m a favorable posidoo, a number of concentric horixontal rings are 
seen, exhibiting mid colors di^iosed with perfect regularity. They 
correspond in appearance with those exhibited by the plate of air 
between the lenses, (Art. 924.) but are more elegant and perfect in 
every respect. Similar exhibitions of cok>r are presented in glass 
bubbles blown exceedingly thin ; and also in the thin lamine of the 
mineral called mica. Analogous variations of color are seen even in 
the tarnish of certain metals, particularly in plates of co|^r and steel 
when they have been tieated in the open air, and in the plumage of 
birds. 

931. Tbe following propositions, several of which have already 
been incidentally mentioned, will present a summary of tbe Newto- 
nian doctrine of colors. 
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1. The colors of natural bodies are not qualities inherent in the 
bodies themselves, by which they immediately afiect our sight, but 
are mere consequences of that peculiar disposition of the particles of 
each body, by which ii is enabled more copiously to reflect the rays 
of one particular^^olory and to transmit , or stifle^ or, more properly, 
to absorb, the others. 

2. The colors of natural bodies are the colors of thin plates, pro- 
duced by the same cause as that which produces them in thin larainas 
of air, glass, &C. viz. the interval between the interior and posterior 
surfaces of the atoms. The thickness of the atoms of a medium, 
and of the interstices between them, determines the color they re- 
flect or transmit at a particular incidence, because it must depend on 
the thickness of any lamina, whether the light when it has reached 
its posterior surface is in the state favorable for transmission or for 
reflexion. 

3. Opacity in natural bodies arises from the multitude of refleX' 
ions caused in their internal parts. By this means, the rays are con- 
ceived to be entangled, as it were, running their rounds from atom to 
atom, without a possibility of reaching the surface and escaping. 

932. It would be inconsistent with the nature of an elementary 
work Uke the present, to enter into all the details of this remarkable 
hypothecs ; for such disquisitions we must refer the student to New- 
ton's Optics, to Biot's Trait£ de Physique, to Herschel's Treatise on 
Light, and to various other works of great ability which have been 
written on these subjects within the. present century. All concur in 
speaking with the highest admiration, both of the depth and ingenuity 
of these researches of Newton. Herschel, for example, denomi- 
nates it " a theory of extraordinary boldness and subtility, in which 
great difficulties are eluded by elegant refinements, and the appeal 
to our ignorance on some points is so dexterously backed by the 
weight of our knowledge on others, as to silence, if not refute, objec- 
tions which at first sight appear conclusive against it.* 



• Herschel on Light, Sec. 1 134. 
Vol. II. 36 
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Inflexion or Diffraction of Light. 

933. Ihtlcxion or DiwrsLAcrjon is a term need to denote cerimm 
phenomena f which light exkUfits when it paeeee near ike edges of bodiee. 

For the purpose of experiments on this subject, ft beam of light is 
admitted into a dark room, through a very small aperture, as a pin- 
hole made in sheet lead } or, what is better, a oonvez lens is placed 
in the window shutter, which brings the rays to a focus, and aflSirds 
a divergent pencil of light. If we btroduce into this pencO any 
opake body, as a knife*blade, for example, and observe the shadow 
which it casts on a white screen, we shall observe on both sides of 
the shadow fringes of colored lights the different colors succeeding 
each other in the following order : first fringe, violet^ ind^g^j pale 
Uue, green^ yellow^ red; second, &/tie, yeUow^ red; third, pole blue^ 
pale yetlowj red. The brightness of these fringes diminishes as they 
recede from the shadow, and the shadow itself is not quite dark, but 
is formed also of luminous and dai]c fringes, all parallel to the edges 
of the lamina. The fringes in question are absolutely independent 
of the nature of the body whose shadow they surround, and the form 
of its edge ; neither the density or rarity of the one, nor the sharp- 
ness or curvature of the other, having the least influence on their 
breadth, their colors, or their distance from the shadow. Thus it is 
indifferent whether they are formed by the edge or back of a razor, 
by a mass of platina, or by a bubble in a plate of glass, (which, 
though transparent, yet throws a shadow by dispersing away the 
light incident upon it ;) circumstances which make it clear that their 
origin has no connexion with the ordinary refractive powers of bod- 
ies, or with any elective attractions or repulsions exerted by them on 
light ; for such forces cannot be conceived as independent of the 
density of the body exerting them, however minute we might regard 
the sphere of their action.* 

934. If the light of the solar beam be first separated into the pris- 
rbatic colors, and these severally be submitted lo experiment, the 
fringes will in each case be of the same color as the cobred pencil ; 



• Herschel.— Brewster, Life of Newton, p. 103. 
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but they will be broadest ia red light, smallest in violet^ and of inter* 
mediate sizes in the intermediate colors. If we place the screen at 
difierent distances from the interposed body which gives the shadow, 
it wl\ be found that the fringes grow less and less as we approach the 
edge of the bo^ from which they take their rise,. On measuring 
the distances of the fringes from the shadow, while they are thus 
changing their dimensions, and connecting by a line the several points 
representing those Sistances, it is found that this line is not a straight 
line, but a hyperbola^ whose vertex is at the edge of the body ; so 
that the same fringe is not formed of the same light at all distances 
from the body, but resembles a caustic curve, (Art. 877.) formed 
by the btersection of different rays. When we consider that the 
fringes are largest in red, and smallest in violet light, it is easy to 
understand the cause of their colors in white light ; for the colors 
seen in this case arise from the superposition of fringes of all the 
seven colors ; that is^ if the eye could receive all the seven difl^ 
ently colored fringes at once, these colors would form by their mix- 
ture the actual colors in the fringes seen by white light. Hence we 
see why the color of the first fringe is violet near the shadow, and 
red at a greater distance ; and why the blending of the colors beyond 
the third fringe, forms white light, instead of exhibiting themselves 
in separate tints. 

Upon measuring the proportional breadths of the fringes with great 
care, Newton found that they were as the numbers 1, \/|, \/ j \/4, 
and their intervals in the same proportion.* 

935. In the foregoing experiments, the colored fringes are suppo- 
sed to be formed on the edge of the shadow of an opake body placed 
in a beam or pencil of light. The same phenomena are exhibited 
in a more striking and beautiful manner, when we view with a magni- 
fying glass, a pencil of light as it passes through an exceedingly small 
aperture. Suppose, for instance, we place a sheet of lead, having a 
small pin-hole pierced through it, in the pencil of rays diverging from 
the focus of a lens, as in Art. 933. The image of the hole will be 
seen through the lens as a brilliant spot, encircled by rings of colors 
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• Brewster^s Optics, pp. 95-97. 
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of grett Tividness, which coaUract aod dilate, aod undergo a singular 
•od beautiful alteroation of tints, as tlie disunce of the hole from 
the lumioous poiat on the one hand, or irom the magnifier od tbe 
other, as changed. When the lauer disuoce is considerable, tbe 
central spot is white, and the rings follow nearly tlf^orders of cxdors 
of their plates. When the magnifier is brought very near to tbe 
pin-hole the central white spot contracts into a point and Taniabes, 
and the rings gradually close in upon it in su&ession, so tbac tbe 
center assumes, successively, the roost surprisingly vivid and intense 
hues, and the rings surrounding it undergo great and abrupt dianges 
in their tints.* 

Newton attempted to account for the inflexion of light by a sup- 
posed repukion exerted by the edge of the interposed body, or by 
the edges of the circular aperture on the rays of light ^tare near- 
est to it, while they exert a less npuliian on such as are a little more 
remote. By this means, the relative direction of the rays would be 
so altered that they would cross one another, and their light intet^ 
fere, or become blended ; and by following out the consequences of 
thb mterference, they were found to correspond to some of tbe eA 
fects actually observed to take place. 

936. A more satisfactory explanation of the inflexion of fight and 
the (brmation <^ colored fringes, is affiurded by that theory which con- 
siders light as producedf not by the emission of luminous partkkf 
from the radiant body, but by the undukuions of a peculiar fluid* 
By instituting an analogy between the motions of such a fluid, and 
those of waves, or those of air in producing sound, when those mo- 
tions are aflfected by opposing obstacles, or modified by the passage 
of the fluid through small orifices, Dr. Young and M. Fresnel, two 
very distinguished opticians, have explained all the phenomena in 
question in the most satisfactory manner.f 



* Herschel on Light, Sec. 730. 

t As wc cannot find room to pursue this subject into Us details, wc 
must refer the learner, for farther infonuation respecting it, to the 
writings of Newton, Biot, Brewster and Herschel. 
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OF DOUBLE REFRACTION AND POLARIZATION. 




937. DopBLE RErnACTioN is a modification whkh light undergoes 
in passing through certain media^ by which a single pencil of light is 
divided into tU)o pencils, affording tu>o separate images of the object. 

This phenomenon was first observed in a crystal Fig. 292. 
of carbonate of lime denominated Iceland spar. 
This substance may be seen in every cabinet of 
minerals, presenting the figure of a rhomb. It is a 
solid bounded by six rhomboidal faces. It is col- 
orless and highly transparent, and distinguished for 
its beauty in mineralogical collections ; but its most remarkable prop- 
erty is that of rendering letters or any other small objects placed be- 
hind it double. 

Though double refraction is exhibited by the Iceland crystal in a 
manner peculiarly striking, yet this phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to that substance. It takes place in all transparent crystals ex- 
cept those which cleave in planes parallel to the sides of a cvbe, or a 
regular octaedron. It also occurs in a variety of other bodies which 
are more or less transparent, where there is any disposition towards a 
regular arrangement of the particles, such as hair, quills, and the like, 
and in all bodies when in a state of unequal dilation or compression. 

938. The explanation of this singular effect has exercised the 
sagacity of the profoundest philosophers, at the head of whom are 
Newton and Huygens. Inquiries respecting it, have of late years 
been associated with those respecting the Polarization of Light, both 
of which subjects have been studied with the greatest attention and 
zeal by some of the first philosophers of the presenli century ; and 
their investigations have opened a new field of philosophical curios- 
ity, no less ample than fertile. In a work so limited as4he pres- 
ent, it will he impossible to give any thing more thui a very IBgbt 
sketch of these subjects, to serve merely for the purposes of an m- 
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irodudion to studies which, in order to be fully understood require 
to be prosecuted for a length of time proportioned to their extent 

and intricacy. 

Fig. 293. 

939. Ifa rhomb of Iceland spar, repre- 
sented in Fig. 293) be placed above a 
black line drawn op^bite paper, and view- 
ed with the eye at R, the lind will appear 
double, as muy MN, or if we cause a 
pencil of light Rr to fall upon the sur- 
face of the rhomb, it will be separated ef, 
into two pencils rO, rE, each of which ^' 
will emerge from the. rhomb at & and ef in the directions 0(/, E>^ 
parallel to Rr. The pencil Rr has therefore suffered dovUe reac- 
tion in passing through the rhomb, and as the same effects will lake 
place by making the pencil Rr fall at the same incidence, and in the 
same direction, relative to the summit A upon any point of any of 
the faces, it is manifest that the double refraction cannot arise froai 
any difference of density in different parts of the rhomb. 
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940. In order to prove this by direct experiment, let the angles of 
the ray rO, rE be measured, corresponding to the different angles 
of incidence Rr, beginning at a perpendicular incidence of 0^. It 
will then be found that at 0^ the ray rO has sufiered no refraction ; 

and that at 10^, 20^, 30^, be. its refraction is such as It should be « 

by the ordinary law of the sines ; the sine of the angle of refraction | 

being to the sine of the angle of incidence in a constant ratio. With 
the ray rE, however, the case is very different ; and at 0^ its angle 
of refraction, instead of being 0°, is 6^ 12' ; and at 10°, 20°, 30^^, 
&c. it is such as not to follow the constant ratio of the sines. Hence 
it follows, that Iceland spar has a double refraction, separating a pen- 
cil of light into two, one of which is refracted according to the ordi- 
nary law, and hence called the ordinary ray, and the other refracted 
according to a new or extraordinary law and called the extraordi- 
nary ray. 

941. Jn all ioubly refracting substances there are one or mare 
linI:s, or oneror more planes, along which there is ffo double re- 

fraction. Those substances in which there is only one sdSk line or 
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plane, are called eryttah icirA one optic axu; and those which have 
tffo such axes or planea, are denominated crytlali ui(A (too jjMic ■» 

- , *'*An axis of double refractioD, however, is not, like the axis «f the 
* earth, 9. fixed line withtn the rborab or ciystal. It is only a fixed di- 
■ f^ion: for if we divide, as we may do, the rhomb ABC (Fig. 292.) 
into two or more rhombs, each of these separate tbombs will have its 
axis of double refraction ; but wben these rhombs are again put to- 
gether, tbeir axes will all be parallel to AX. Every line, therefore, 
witbiu the rhomb parallel to AX, is an axis of double refraction ; but 
as these hoes have all one and the same direction in space, the cry»- 
tal 's still said to have only one axis of double refraction.* 

In making experiments with different crystals, it is found that in 
some the extraordinary ray is refracted iomardi the axis AX, while 
in^thers it is refracted from the same axis. In ibe first case, the 
axis is called a potititie axis, and in the second case, a negative axis 
of double refraction. f 

Fig. 294. 
942. In order to give a familiar explanabon 
of the law of double refraction, let us suppose 
that a rbomb of Iceland spar is turned in a 
lathe to form a sphere, as shown in Fig. 294, , 
AS. being the axis both of the rhomb and the 
sphere. If we now make a ray pass along the 
'axis AX, after grinding or poUshing a small flat surface at A and X, 

* Herechel, in his Treatise on Light, illustrates this subject by the 
following aimile. Suppose a mass of brick-work or masonry, of great 
magnitade, built of bricks all laid parallel to each other. Its exterior 
form may be what we please ; a cube, a pyramid, or any other fignre. 
We may cut it, (when hardened into a compact maBs,) into any shape, 
a sphere, a cone, a cylinder, &c. ; but the edges of the bricks within 
, it, lie still parallel to each other; and their ilireetions, as well as l^ose 
of the diagonals of their surfaces, or of their solid figures, may all be 
regarded as so many axes, i. e. lines having (so long as the mass re-, 
mains at rest) a deleraiuiate position, or rather direction in space, no • 
way related to the exterior surfaces, or linear boundaries of the mass, 
which may cut across the edges of the bricks in any angles we please, 
t Brewster. 
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perpendieulv to AX, we shall fiod that there is no double relractkia; 
tbe^rdioaiy-eod extraordbary ray forining a single ny-f aod olgects 
seen behind one of these new surfaces, (the eye being supposed to 
look peqModiculariy throogh the other surface in the direction of the 
axis,) appear no longer doable but single. Hence, 
The mdex of refraction along the > 1.654 for the ordinajy ray^ 
axis AX will be 3 1.654 for the extraordinaij ray. 



0.000 difference. 

If we do the same at any point, o, about 45^ from the axis, we 
shall have, 
The index of refraction along the line Ro&O, ^ 

which is nearly perpendicular u> the face > ' \. 

the rhomb, S ^"^ extraordm«rr. 



0.082 

If we do the same at any point of the equator CD, inclined 90^ 
to the axis, we shall have, 
The index of refraction perpendicular to > 1.654 ordinary 



>1.^ 



the axis, 5 1.483 extraordinary. 

0.171 difibrence. 
Hence it foQaws, that the index of extraordinary refraction is the 
same at all angles with the axis AX ; and hence, m every part of a 
circle described on the surface of the sphere round the pole A or X, 
the index of extraordinary refraction has the same value, and conse- 
quently the double refraction or separation of the ra]^ will be the 
same. In crystaltf therefore^ wUh one aons of double rtfraeiumj the 
Imsi of equal double refraction are circle* parallel to the ejfuator, or 
cirdei of greatest double refraction^ 

In quartz the index of extraordinary refraction increoMes from the 
pole A to the equator CD, whereas in the foregoing example of Ice- 
land spar it c2imin»Aef , and the extraordinary ray appears to be drawn 
to the axis. 

943. A great number of crystals have ttoo axes of double refrac- 
tion, or two directions inclined to each othea along which the double 
refraetion is nothing. In crystals with one axis, the axis has the same 
position, whatever be the color of the pencil of light which is used ; 
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but in crystals with two axes, the axes change their position accord* 
ing to the color of the light employed^ so that the inclination qf the 
two axes varies with differently colored rays. In Rochelle salts, the 
inclination of the axis for violet light is about 56^, while for r^d light 
it is about 76^. Some salts have two axes for one color and only 
one axis for another. 

Until recently it was supposed that the number of optic axes never 
exceeds two;* but Dr. Brewster has lately discovered an example of 
. a mineral (anatdme) which has an indefinite number of axes of double 
refraction, in the direction of which light suffers no separation, al* 
chough when passing through the body in any other direction it un- 
dergoes double refraction. 

A cylinder of glass, first heated red hot, and then rolled on a plate 
of metal until it is cold, acquires a permanent doubly refracting struc- 
tuce. If, instead of heating the glass cylinder, we had placed it in a 
vessel, and surrounded it with boiling oil or boiling water, it would 
have acquired the same doubly refracting structure, when the heat 
bad reached the axis; but this structure is only transient, as i^ dis- 
appears when the cylinder is uniformly heated. Analogous struc- 
tures may be produced by pressure, and by the induration of soft 
solids, such as animal jellies, isinglass, &o. 

944. If the cylinder in the preceding explanation is not a regular 
one, but has its section perpendicular to the axis every where an e{- 
UpMe instead of a circle, it will have two axes of double refiticdon. 
In like manner, if we use rectangular plates of glass instead of 
cylinders, in the preceding experunent, we shall have plates with 
itvo planes of double refraction ; a positive structure being on one 
side of each plane and a negative on the other. If we use perfect 
spheres, there will be axes of double refraction along every diameter, 
and consequently an infinite number of them. The crystalline lenses 
of the eyes of almost all animals, whether then: figures be those of 
lenses, spheres, or spheroids, have one or more axes of double re- 
fracdon. • 



• See Herschel on Light, Sec. 781 
Vol. II. 37 
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Polarization of Light, 

945. Polarization of Light is a change which light i 
goes after certain refractions or reflexions^ by which a ray acqmreM 
rouLAiTTy or different properties on different sides. 

This quality of light, which is one of the most remarkable of aD 
its prc^riies, was discovered by Huygens during bis iovesttgatioiis 
into the cause of double refraction as exhibited in the Iceland Crys- 
tal ; but the attention of opticians was more particularly directed to- 
wards it by the discoveries of Malus in 1810. The knowledge 
of this singular property of light has afforded an explanatioQ of many 
of the most intricate phenomena in optics. 

946. With respect to the light of the sun, whether it be direct or 
Tcflected, whether it be white light or one of the prismatic colors, no 
such difference of properties exists in the difierent sides of a ray ; 
and ihe same is true of the light of a candle or any selMunuDOOs 
body. But if instead of employing a ray emitted directly from the 
sun or from any self-luminous source, we subject to examinatioD a 
ray that has undergone double refraction, or a certain kind of reflex- 
ion to be more particularly described hereafter, or that has been in 
any one of a great variety of ways subjected to the action of mate- 
rial bodies, it seems to have acquired sides; a right and a left, a front 
and a back ; and the intensity^ though not the direction of the reflect- 
ed or transmitted portion depends materially on the position with 
respect to these sides in which the plane of incidence lies, tboagb 
every thing else remains precisely the same. It may asast tbe 
kamer to conceive of the distinction between a common and a po- 
larised ray of light, to liken the former to a cylindrical rod, as a large 
wire, and the latter to a fiat plate of the same diameter. The rod 
would moYe through a resisting medium, as water for example, with 
the same facility whatever side were foremost ; but tbe plate would 
move with far greater facility in the direction of its narrow than in 
that of its broad edge. Thus a thin sheet may be slipped between 
the bars of a grating, which would present an insuperable obstacle 
to it if applied crosswise. 
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947. But to be more particular, and to give a more clear coucep- 
tioD of the marked distioction which exists between a polarized and 
an unpolarized ray. There are many crystallized minerals, which 
when cut into parallel plates are sufficiently transparent, and let pass 
abundance of light with perfect regularity, but which, nevertheless, 
at its emergence, is found to have acquired that peculiar modification 
here in question. One of the most remarkable of these is the ^otir- 
muiinf a mineral which crystalizes in long prisms, the lateral faces of 
which are often so numerous as to give the specimen almost a cylin- 
drical form. Now if we take one of these crystals and slit it (by the 
aid of a bipidary's wheel) into plates parallel to the axis of the 
prism, of moderate and uniform thickness, of about yV of an inch, 
and well polished, luminous objects may be seen through them as 
through plates of colored glass. Let one of these plates be interpo- 
sed perpendicularly between the eye and a candle. Now holding 
this first plate in a fixed position, with its axis vertical for instance, 
let a iteand be interposed between it and the eye, and turned round 
abvriy in its own plane, and a very remarkable phenomena wll be 
seen* The candle will appear and disappear alternately at every 
quarter revolution of the plate, passing through all gradadons of 
brightness, from a maximum down to a total, or almost total avanes- 
cence, and then increasing again by the same degrees as it diminished 
before. If we now attend to the position of the second plate with 
respect to the first, we shall find that the tnaxinmm of illumination 
takes place when the axis of the second plate is parallel to that of 
the first, so that the two plates have either the same positions with 
respect to each other, that they had in the original crystal, or positions 
dififering by 180^, while the minimum^ or evanescence of the image 
cakes place exactly 90^ from this parellelism, or when the axes of 
the two plates are exactly crossed. In tourmalins of a good col* 
or, the stoppage of the light in this situation is total and the combi- 
ned plate, though composed of elements separately very transparent 
of the same color, is perfectly opake. In others it is only partial ; 
but however the specimen be chosen, a very marked defalcation of 
light in the crossed position takes place. We shall at present sup- 
pose that the specimens employed possess the property in quesdon 
in its greatest perfection. Now it is evident that the light which has 
passed through the first plate has acquired in so doing a property 
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totally dbiinct from those of the original light of the eandle. The 
latter would have penetrated the second plate equally well in all its 
positions, while in others it passes through readily ; and these por- 
tions correspond to certain iides which the ray has acquired, and 
which are parallel and perpendicular respectively to the axis of the 
first plate. Moreover, when these sides are once acqutred, tbej are 
retained by the ray in all its future course, (provided it be noi again 
otherwise modified by contact with other bodies) for it matters not 
how great the distance between the two plates is, — ^whether cbey are 
in contact, or many inches, miles, or yards asunder, since, in all these 
cases, not the least variation is perceived in the phenomena in ques- 
tion. If the position of the first plate be shifted, the sides of the 
transmitted ray shift with it, through an equal angle, and the second 
will no longer extinguish it in the position it at first did, but must be 
brought into a position removed there^from, by an angle equal to that 
through which the first plate has been made to revolve. 

As. But it is not exclusively by such means that the poiarisatioo 
of light may be efllected, nor is this the only character which distin- 
guishes polarised from ordinary light. The following are the prin- 
cipal ateaiw by whicli the polarization of light may be performed, vis. 

1. By iranimi$sian through a regularly crystalKsed medium pos- 
sessed of the property of davbU refraction, 

2. By reflexion at a proper angle from the surfaces of transparent 



3. By transmission through irantpareni^ uncrytiaiUixed pUUee^ in 
suflkient number and at proper angles. 

4. By transmission through various bodies, such as agate, mother- 
of-pearl, &c. which have an approach to a laminaied etruciure^ and 
an imperfeei eiaU ef erj/stallixation. 

949. The charactere which are found invariably to co-exist in a 
polarised ray, being the chief of tliose by which it may be most 
easily recognized as polarized, are — * 

1. Incapability of being transmitted by a plate of tourmaline, as 
above described, when incident perpendicularly on it, in certain po- 
sitions of the plate ; and ready transmission in others at right angles 
to the former. 
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3. Incapability of being reflected by polished transparent 
at certain angles of incidence, and in certain positions of the plana 
of incidence. 

3. Incapability of undergoing division into two equal pencils by 
double refraction, in positions of the doubly refracting bodies, in 
which a ray of <N:dinary light would be so divided. 

Besides these, tliere might be enumerated a vast variety of other 
characters, which, however, it will be better to regard as properties 
at once of polarized light, and of the various media which eflfect it. 
It cannot fail to be remarked, that all these characters are of the 
negative kind, and consist in denying to polarized light, properties 
which ordinary light possesses, and that they are such as aflfect tba 
intensity of the ray, not its direction. Tbus the direction which a 
polarized ray will take under any circumstances of the action of 
media, is never difllerent from what an unpolarized ray might take^ 
and from what a portion of it actually does take. For instance, 
when an unpolarized ray is separated by double refraction into two 
equal pencils, a polarized ray will be divided into two vnequal ones, 
one of which may even be altogether evanescent, but their directions 
are precisely the same as those of the pencils into which the unpo- 
larized ray is divided. Hence, we may lay it down as a general 
principal, that the HreUion taken by a polarized ray, or by the parts 
into wlucb it may be divided by any reflexions, refractions, or other 
modiiying causes, may always.be determined by the same rules as 
apply to unpolarized light ; but the relative intensities of these por* 
tions difier from those of similar portions of unpolarized light, ae* 
cording to certain laws, which it is the business of the optical inquh'er 
to ascertain.* 

950. The first method of polarization is by doMe refraetian. 
When a beam of light sufiers double refraction as in the Iceland 
Spar, where the ray Rr (Fig. 293.) is incident in the plane of the 
principal section, or, what is the same thing, in a plane passing through 
the axis, the two pencils rO, rE are each polarized ; the plane of 
polarization of the ordinary ray rO being in the principal section, or 



* Herschel, Treatise on Light, SecU. 81&— 810. 
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Fig. 295. 




n a vertical line, and the plane of polarization of the extraordinary 
ray rE being at right angles to the principal sectioni or in a horizontal 
line. 

The phenomena which arise from this opposite polarization of the 
two pencib may be well seen in Iceland spar. For Uiis purpose let 
ArX be the principal section of a rhomb of Iceland 
ipar, Fig. 395, through the axis AX, and perpendic* 
iilar to one of the faces, and let ATX' be another 
similar section, all the lines of the one being parallel 
to aU the lines of the other. A ray of light Rr, in- 
cident perpendicularly at r will be divided into two 
pencils ; an ordinaiy one, rD, and an extraordinary 
one, rC. The ordinary ray falling on the second crys- 
tal at G, again sulfers extraordinary refraction, and 
emerges at K an ordinary ray, Oo, with its plane of 
polarization vertical. In like manner the extraordi- 
nary ray, rC, falling again on the second crystal at 
F, suftrs extraordinary refraction, and emerges at H 
an extraordinary ray, Ee, with its plane of polariza- 
tion horizontal. These results are exactly the same 
as if the two crystals had formed a single crystal, by 
bring united at their surfaces, CX, A'G, either by 
natural cohesion, or by a cement. Let the upper 
crystal AX now remain fixed, with the same ray Rr 
falling upon it, and let the second crystal A'X' be 
turned round 90^, so that its principal section is per- 
pendicular to that of the upper one, as shown in F^. 
296 ; then the ray DG ordinarily refracted by the first 
rhomb will be extraordinarily refracted by the second. 

The pencils or images formed from the ray Rr, in the two positioDs 
shown in Figs. 295, 296, may be thus described as mailed in 
the Figures. 

O is the pencil refracted ordinarily by the first rhomb. 

E is the pencil refracted extraordinarUy by the first rhomb. 

o is the pencil refracted ordinarily by the second rhomb. 

e is the pencil refracted extraordinarily by the second rhomb. 

Oo is the pencil refracted ordinarily by both rhombs in Fig. 295. 



Fig. 296, 
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Ee IS the pencil refracted extraordinarily by both rliotnbs in 
Fig. 295. 

Oe is the pencil refracted ordinarily by the^^^, and extraordina" 
rUy by the itcond rhomb in Fig. 296. 

Eo is the pencil refracted extraordinarily by the Jirei^ and ordi' 
narUy by the second rhomb in Fig. 296. 

In both the cases shown in Figs. 295, 296, when the planes of the 
principal sections of the two rhombs are either parallel as in Fig. 295, 
or perpendicular to each other, as in Fig. 296, the nearest rhomb is 
not capable of doubly refracting or dividing into two, any of the pen- 
cils which fall upon it ; but in every other position between the par* 
allelism and the perpendicularity of the principal sections, the two 
pencib formed by the first rhomb will be refracted doubly by the 
second. 

Fig. 297. 
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In order to explain the appearances in all intermediate positions, 
let us suppose that the ray Rr proceeds from a round aperture, 
like one of the circles at A, Fig. 297, and that the eye is placed be- 
hind the two rhombs at HK, Fig. 295, so as to see the images of 
this aperture. Let the two images shown at A, be the appearance 
of the aperture at R, seen through one of the rhombs by an eye 
placed behind CD, Fig. 295, then B will represent the images seen 
through the two rhombs in the position in Fig. 295, their distance 
being doubled, from suffering the same quantity of double refraction 
tmce. If we now turn the second rhomb, or that iiearest the eye 
from left to right, two faint images will appear, as at C, between the 
two bright ones, which will now be a little Tainter. By continuing to 
turn, the four images will be all equally luminous, as at D ; they will 
next appear as at E ; and when the second rhomb has moved round 
90^, as in Fig. 296, there will be only two images of equal bright- 
ness, as at F. Continuing to turn the second rhomb, two faint ima- 
ges will appear, as at G ; by a farther rotation they will be all equally 
bright, as at H ; farther on they will become unequal, as at I ; and 
at IQ(P of revolution, when the planes of the principal section are 
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•gain parallel, and the axes AX, A^X' at ri^bt angles nearly to each 
other, all the images will coalesce into one bright image, as sit K, 
having double the brightness of either of those at A, B, or F, and 
lour times the brightness of any of the four at D and H« If we 
now follow any one of the images AB, from the position in Fig. 
295, where the principal sections are inclined 0^ to one another, to 
the position in Fig. 290, where it disappears at F, we shall find dx^ 
its brightness diminishes as the square of the cosine of the angle 
formed by the principal sections, while the brightness of any image 
from its appearance between B and C Fig. 295, to its greatest brigbt- 
ness at F, increases as the square of the sine of the same angle* 

951. By considering the preceding phenomena it will appear that 
whenever the plane of polaristation of a polarized ray, whether or- 
dinary or extraordinary, coincides with or is parallel to the principal 
section, the ray will be refracted ordinarily; and whenever the 
plane of polarization is perpendicular to the principal section it will 
be refracted exiraoriinttrUy. In all intermediate po»dons it wili 
auflbr both kinds of refraction, and will be doubly refracted ; the 
ordinary pencil being the brightest if the plane of polarizaoon is 
nearer the position of parallelism, than that of perpendicularity, and 
the extraordinary pencil the brightest if the plane of polarization is 
nearer the position of perpendicularity than that of parallelism. At 
equal distances from both these positions, the ordinary and extraor^ 
dinaiy images are equally bright. 

952. It does not appear from the preceding experiments that the 
polarization of the two pencils is the effect of any polarizing force 
resident in the Iceland Spar, or of any change produced upon the 
light. The Iceland spar has nearly separated the common light into 
its two elements, according to a difierent law, in the same manner 
as a prism separates all the seven colors of the spectrum from the 
compound white beam, by its power of refracting the eleroentaiy 
colors in di&rent degrees. The re-imion of the two oppositely po- 
larized pencils produces common light, in the same manner as the. 
re-uoion of all the seven colors produces white Ught.''^ 



• Brewstcr^s Treatise on Optics, Ch. XVIII. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



OF VISION. 



953. As a preparation for studying the optical structure of the 
eye, and the laws of vision, it will be useful first to learn in what 
way images of external objects are formed in a dark room, by light 
adfiiitted through a hole in the window shutter. 

954. A. btam of light from the nfn, entering into a dark room 
through a smaU orifice and striking upon an opposite wall or screen, 

forms a circular image on the wall, whatever be the shape of the orifice. 

We will suppose the orifice to be comparatively large, as an inch 
m diameter, and of a triangular or of an irregular shape ; the image 
formed on the wall will still be circular. For, suppose the orifice to 
be reduced to a very small circular hole, as a pin hole, (which may 
easily be done by placing over the orifice a metallic plate, as a sheet 
of lead, pierced by a pin) ; then the rays of the sun passing through 
this small opening would of course be circular. But the large irreg- 
ular orifice may be considered as made up of such smaller apertures, 
or the metallic plate may be conceived to be pierced with an indefi- 
nite number of pin holes, and the entire image formed upon the wall 
may be conceived to be made up of an assemblage of all these 
images of the sun blended With each other, and therefore as bounded 
by innumerable curve Imes composed of the 
individual circles. F'S* 297. 

If the screen be brought near to the ori- 
fice, however, the image will be of the same 
figure as the orifice ; for the rays after they 
have passed the orifice, must have diverged 
considerably before the sections that form 
the image shall affi>rd circles so large, that 
their blended circumferences shall compose 
a circular figure. (See Fig. 297.) 

Vol. U. 38 
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If the plane which receives the image, be not parallel to the ori&ce, 
then the image will be elliptical, being the section of & cone oblique 
to its axis. 

Circular images of the sun are sometimes projected on the ground, 
through the small openings among the leaves of trees. During an 
eclipse of the sun, these images copy the figure of the eclipse. 

If there be various orifices near to each other, tAree, for example, 
through which a beam of the sun shines into a dark room, we shall 
observe at first, at a certain distance, three distinct luminous circles. 
At a greater distance, these three circles begin to be blended, 9od 
finally, on enlarging sufiSciently, they unite to form a single circle. 

955. If^ instead of a beam of solar lights wt admit into a dark 
room^ through an opening in the shutter^ the light reflected from oo- 
rious objects without ^ an inverted picture of these objects wiU beformr 
ed on the opposite wall. 

A room fitted for exhibiting such a picture is called a Camera 
Obscura, 

From what has been before explained, it will be readily understood, 
that from every point in the object, innumerable rays of light pro- 
ceed and fall upon the window shutter. Of these, however, none 
can enter the aperture except such as are very near to each other, 
all otliers diverging too far to enter a small opening. It is essential 
to the distinctness of the picture that rays which proceed from every 
point in the object, should be collected into corresponding points in 
the image, and should exist there free from any mixture of rays from 
any other point ; and it is essential to the brightness of the picture 
that as many rays as possible should be conveyed from each point 
in the object to its corresponding point in the image. To render the 
picture distinct, therefore, the opening in the window shutter must 
be small, else the pencils of rays from different points will overlap 
each other, and confuse the picture ; but as the orifice is diminished 
the brightness of the picture is impaired, since, in this case, a smaller 
number of rays is conveyed from the object to tlie image. 

These modifications of the picture according to the size of the 
aperture, may be easily exhibited by beginning with a circular aper- 
ture two or three inches in diameter, and reducing its size gradually 
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by covering it with a piece of board, or a metallic plate, perforated 
with boles of difierent sizes.* 

956. ^ instead of passing through the naked orifice^ the rays be 
received on a convex hns^ an inch and a half or two inches in diarn^ 
eier fixed in the toindow shutter^ a very bright and distinct picture 
of the external landscape will be formed on a screen^ placed at the 
focal distance of the lens. 

The image is brighter and more distinct than when formed with- 
out the aid of the lens, first, because the diameter of the lens may be 
80 great as to receive and transmit a much larger portion of the rays 
which pfoceed from each point of the object, than would be com- 
patible with distinctness, if so large a naked aperture were employ- 
ed ; secondly, because the rays of each pencil are brought more accu- 
rately to a separate focus ; and, thirdly, because, the picture being 
formed nearer to the window shutter, it is smaller, and of course the 
light) being spread over less space, is more intense. 

A convex lens fixed in a ball, is used for this purpose, which is so 
attached to the opening in the shutter as to be capable of being turn- 
ed towards difierent parts of the landscape, like the eye-ball in its 
socket. Such a lens with its accompanying parts, is called a Sdop- 
(ftc ball. 

In a bright sunny day, where the sun is on the side of the house 
opposite to the shutter, and of course illuminating the sides of objects 
which face the window, we may form either with or without the aid 

* A small room, ten feet square for example, having a window 
opening towards an unobstructed landscape, may easily be converted 
into a camera obscura. The perforation in the shutter, must be made 
equidistant from the sides of the room ; and froin the aperture as a 
center, with a radius equal to the distance of the opposite wall, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle, upon which as a base a new concave wall is 
to be constructed, finished with stucco. The other walls and ceiling 
are to be colored a dead black, while the concave wall, for receiving 
the image, is made as white as possible. On admitting the light 
through an aperture half an inch in diameter, a beautiful and distinct 
* picture will be formed on the opposite walL 
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of the scioptic ba11| a very striking and beautiful picture of external 
objects, exhibiting each in its relative situation, of a size and bri^t- 
ness corresponding to its distance, with all the colors and the most 
delicate motions of the landscape. The name camera obscuraf which 
appropriately belongs to such a chamber, is also extended to certain 
boxes in which similar pictures are formed, with peculiar devices for 
rcSndering the image erect instead of inverted. The structure of 
these portable camera obscuras, may be described more particttburly 
among other optical instrnments. 

The eye is a camera obscura, and the analogy existing between 
its principal parts, and the contrivances employed to form a picUire 
of external objects as in the preceding experiments, wiU appear very 
strilcing on comparison. 

957. The ete* is an assemblage of lenses which concentrate the 
rays emanating from each point of external objects on a delicate tissue 
of nerves, called the retina^ there forming an image or exact repre- 
sentation of every object, which • is the thing immediately perceived 
or fdt by the retina. Figure 299 is a section of the human eye 
through its axis in a horizontal plane. -p- qqq 

Its figure is, generally speaking, spheri- 
cal, but in front considerably more prom- 
inent than the corresponding portion of a 
sphere. The eye consists of three prin- 
cipal chambers, filled with media of per- l^eir^Jf A? 
iect transparency, whose refractive pow- 
ers differ considerably among themselves, 
but none of them is greatly different from 
pure water. The first of these media, A, occupying the anterior 
chamber, is called the Aqueous Humor^ and consists, in fact, chiefly 
of pure water, holding in solution a little common salt and gelatine, 
with a trace of albumen. Its refractive index (Art. 884.) is almost 
precisely that of water, viz. 1.337, that of water being 1.336. The 
cell in which the aqueous humor is contained, is bounded, on its an- 
terior side, by a strong, horny, and delicately transparent coat, an. 



• The subjoined description of the eye is taken chiefly from Her- 
sheVs Treatise on Light. 
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and is called the cornea^ the figure of which is an ellipsoid^ produced 
by the revolution of an ellipse about its major axis. 

We have seen (Art. 897|) that convex lenses of a spherical cur- 
vature do not bring rays of light accurately to a focus, but qiread 
the light over a space of greater or less extent, which is called the 
spherical aberration of the lens. It has also appeared (Art. 899,) 
that if the lens be made of the figure produced by the revolution of 
an ellipse on its major axis, — an ellipse whose major axis is to the dis- 
tance between the foci, as the sine of incidence is to the sine of re- 
fraction ; then the rays will be brought accurately to a focus, and no 
spherical aberration will take place. We have before us, in the 
aqueous humor, an example of this construction. Its figure is such 
an ellipsoid, the ratio of whose major axis to the distance between 
the foci, is almost precisely the same with that which exists between 
the sines of the incidence and refraction ; the former ratio being ex- 
pressed by 1.3, the latter by 1.337 ; hence parallel rays incident on 
the cornea in the direction of its axis, are made to converge to a fo- 
cus situated behind the cornea, with almost mathematical precision, 
the aberration, which would have occurred had the external surface 
been a spherical figure, being almost completely destroyed. 

The posterior surface of the chamber A of the aqueous humor is 
limited by the Iris ce^ which is a kind of circular opake screen, or 
diaphragm consisting of muscular fibres, by whose contraction or ex- 
pansion, an aperture in its center called the pupil is diminished or di- 
lated, according to the intensity of the light. In very strong lights, 
the opening of the pupil is greatly contracted, so as not to exceed 
twelve hundredths of an inch in the human eye, while in feebler il- 
luminations it dilates to an opening not exceeding twedty five hun- 
dredths or double its former diameter. The use of this is evidently 
to moderate and equalize the illumination of the image on the retina, 
which might otherwise injure its sensibility. In animals, as the cat, 
which see well in the dark, the pupil is almost totally closed in the 
day time, and reduced to a very narrow line ; but in the human eye, 
the form of the aperture is always circular. The contraction of the 
pupil is involuntary, and takes place by the effect of the stimulus of 
the light itself; a beautiful piece of self-adjusting mechanism, the 
play of which may be easily seen by bringing a candle near to the 
eye, while directed to its own image in a looking glass. Immediate- 
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1^ behind the openiog of the Iris, lies the CryttdUine Lens^ B, en- 
closed in its capsule, which forms the posterior boundary of the 
chamber A. The figure of the crystalline lens is a solid of revdu- 
tion, having its anterior surfoce much less curved than the posterior. 
Both surfaces are ellipsoids of revolution about their lesser axes ; 
but the axes of the two sur&ces are neither exactly coincideot ia 
directioui with each other, nor with thai of the cornea* Thb devia- 
tion would be fatal to distinct vision, were the crystaUine lens very 
much denser than the others, or were the whole refraction performed 
by it. This however is not the case ; for the mean refractive index 
of the lens is only 1.384, while that of the aqueous humor as we 
have seen, is 1.337 ; and that of the vitreous humor C, which oc- 
cupies the third chamber, is 1.339; so that the whole amount of 
bending which the rays undergo at the surface of the crystalfine is 
SQiall in comparison with the inclination of the surface at the prait 
where the bending takes place ; and since near the vertex, a material 
deviation in the direction of the axb can produce but a very minute 
change in the inclination of the ray to the surface, the cause of error 
is so weakened in its effect, as probably, to produce no appreciable 
aberration. The conastence of the crystalline is that of a hard jel- 
ly, and it is purer and more transparent than the finest rock crystal* 

In the crystalline a very curious and remarkable contrivance is 
adopted, for overcoming or preventing the spherical aberration which 
(Art. 897) belongs to lenses of this form, which refract the rays 
more towards their marginal than near their central parts, and hence 
do not bring all the rays belonging to one pencil to the same £x:us. 
Here the difficulty is obviated by giving to the central portions of the 
crystidline a7)roportionately greater density ^ thus increasing its refract- 
ive power so as exactly to correspond to that of the other portions 
of the lens. 

The posterior chamber C of the eye is filled with the Vitreans 
Humor^ a fluid differing neither in specific gravity nor in chenucal 
composition, in any sensible respect from the aqueous; and as we 
have already seen (Art. 884,) having a refractive index but little su- 
perior to it. Its name is derived from its supposed resemblance u> 
melted glass ; it is a clear, gelatinous fluid, very much resembling 
the white of an egg. Rays of light diverging from various objects 
without, on passing through the aqueous humor, (which is a coocavo- 
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convex lens) have their divergency ftiuch diminished, or even, in 
most cases are rendered converging, and in this state are transmitted 
through the crystalline, which has precisely such a degree of refract- 
ive power as enables it to bring them to a focus at the distance of the 
retina, which, as a screen, is spread out to receive the image. The 
reUna as its name imports, is a kind of white net-work, like gauze 
formed of inconceivably delicate nerves, all branching from one great 
nerve O, called the optic nervCf which enters the eye obliquely at the 
inner side of the orbit, nei^t the nose. The retina lines the whole 
of the cavity C up to n, where the capsule of the crystalline com- 
mences. Its nerves are in contact with, or immersed in, the pigment 
turn nigrum^ a very black velvety matter, which covers the choroid 
membranCf mm, and whose office is to absorb and stifle all the light 
which enters the eye as soon a$ it has done its office of ezcitmg the 
retina; thus preventing internal reflexions, and consequent confusioB 
of vision. The whole of these humors and membranes are-contaizH 
ed in a thick tough coat, called the sclerotica^ which unites with the 
oomea and forms what is called the white of the eye. 

958. Such in general, is the structure by which paraUd rays, and 
those coming from very distant objects are brought to a focus on the 
retba. But there are special contrivances^ suited to particular pur« 
poses, which are no less evincive of design and skill than the gener* 
al organization of the eye. Some of the most remarkable of these 
we proceed to mention. The cornea, by protniding, cdlects the 
rays of light that come to the eye laterally, and guides them mto the 
eye, thus enlarging the range of vision. It answers to an appendage 
to the microscope, which will hereafter be described under the 
name of Jidd gkus. The motion of the eye-ball, by means ot 
which the pupil may be turned in diffisnrent directions, conduces 
to the same purpose. Hence, notwithstanding the minuteness of 
the aperture which admits the light (and it must be small, other- 
wise the image will not be distinct) the eye may take in at once, with- 
out moving the bead, a horizontal range of 110^ and a vertical range 
of 120^, namely, 50^ above, and 70^ below a horizontal line.* 

• Brewster. 
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969. As the radianl appioscbes the lens, the image recedes 
from it oo tbe other side ; (see Fig. 279 ;) sod ia our experiments 
00 the ibnnatioD of images we are obliged either to change tbe 
pkce of the screen every time the distance of the radiant is altered, 
or to substitute a new lens, which will either throw back the mmg^ 
as much as the increased distance of the radiant brings it fbrwsrd, 
or which brings the image as much nearer as the altered place of the 
radiant tends to carry it <^* How then is tbe distinctness of the im- 
age maintained b the eye, notwithstanding the immense variety in the 
distances of objects ? We can conceive of but two ways in which 
thu can be accomplished : either by lengthening or shortening tbe 
diameter of the eye in the directioo of its axis, so as to alter the dis- 
tance of the retina from the cornea and crystalline, or by altetiog 
the curvature of the refracting lenses themselves, increasbg their 
convexity for near objects, and lessening it for objects that are more 
remote. Perhaps both causes may operate, but the efiect is believed 
to be produced chiefly by the latter cause, namely, change of figure 
in the refracting lenses. On this subject. Sir J. Herschd remarks, 
that it is the boast of science to have been able to trace so far the re- 
fined contrivances of this most admirable organ ; not its shame to find 
something still concealed from its scrutiny ; for, however anatomists 
may diflbr on points of structure, or physiokgists dispute on modes 
of action, there is that m what we do understand of the formatioa of 
the eye so similar, and yet so^ infinitely superior, to a product of hu- 
man ingenuity,-*-such thought, such care, such refinement, such ad- 
vantage taken of tbe properties of natural agents used as mere in- 
struments, for accomplishug a given end, as force upon us a convic- 
tion of deliberate choice and premeditated design, more strongly, 
perhaps, than any single contrivance to be found, whether in art or 
nature, and render its study an object of the deepest mterest. 

960. Writers on comparative anatomy express the highest admi- 
ration of the adaptation of the eyes of difiSsrent animals to the media 
in which they respectively live, and to the peculiar wants or habits of 
each. Thus tbe crystalline lens of the fi^ is formed with peculiar 
reference to tbe refracting properties of Water. In the human eye, 
this lens has a refractive power only a litde greater than that of water; 
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but since the light passes out of a much rarer medium, (air,) such k 
density is sufficient to bring the rays to a focus; but were the density 
of the crystalline lens in the eye of the fish no greater than in the 
human eye, receiving the light from a medium (water) almost as 
dense as itself, it would be unable to give that change of direction to 
the rays which would be essential to distinct vision. But provision 
is made for this exigency by giving to the crystalline lens a much 
greater density, and of course a higher refracting power, which ena« 
bles it completely to fulfil its purpose. 

Animals which have occasion to see in the dark, as the owl and 
the cat, have the power of opening or closing the pupil to a much 
greater extent than man. By this means, they are enabled in the 
dark, to collect a far greater number of rays of light. But as such 
an expansion of the pupil would, in broad day light, endanger the 
safe^ of eyes of such peculiar delicacy, the iris closes over the aper^ 
ture and diminishes it with every increase m the intensity of the light, 
a change which is involuntary on the part of the animal. In animals, 
as birds, which pounce upon their prey, tlie pupil of the eye is elon- 
gated perpendicularly, while in those that ruminate, as the ox, it is 
elongated horizontally ; being, in each case, exactly adapted to the 
circumstances of the animal. 

961. The images of external objects are of course formed invert^ 
ed on the retina, and may be seen there by dissecting off the posterior 
coats of the eye of a newly-killed animal, as an ox, and exposing the 
retina and choroid membrane from behind, like the image on a trans- 
parent screen, seen from behind. The appearance is particularly 
striking and beautiful when the eye is fixed like the scioptic ball, in 
the window shutter of a dark room. It is this image, and this only, 
which is felt by the nerves of the retina, on which the rays of light 
act as a stimulus ; and the impressions therein produced are thence 
conveyed along the optic nerve to the sensorium, in a manner which 
we must rank at present among the profounder mysteries of physi- 
ology, but which appear to differ in no respect from that in which 
the impressions of the other senses are transmitted. Thus, a para- 
lysis of the optic nerve produces, while it lasts, total blindness, though 
the eye remains open, and the lenses retain their transparency ; and 
some very curious cases of half blindness have been successfully re- 

VoL. n. 39 
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ferred to an afisctioii of one of the nerves without the ocber.*^ On 
the other hand, while the nerves reum their sensibili^, the d^ree 
of perfection of vision is exactly commensurate to that of the image 
formed on the retba. In cases of cataract, when the crystalline kns 
loses its transparency, the light is prevented from reaching die retina, 
or from reaching it in a proper sUte of regular concentration; beii% 
stopped, ooofiised, and scattered, by the opake or semi-opake pw- 
tions it encounters in its passage. The image, in consequence, is 
either altogether obliterated, or rendered dim and indistinct. If the 
opake lens be extracted, the full perception of light returns; but one 
principal instrument for producing the convergence of the rays being 
removed, the image, instead of beug formed on the retina, is formed 
considerably behind it, and the rays being received on it m a state of 
convergence, beibre they are brought to a focus, produce no r^ubr 
picture, and therefore no distinct vision. But if we give to the rays, 
before they enter the eye, a certain degree of divergence, by the ap- 
plication of a convex lens, so as to render the lenses of the eye capa- 
ble of finally effecting the exact convergence of the rays upon die 
retina, disdnct vision is the immediate result. This is the reason why 
persons who have undergone the operation for the cataract, (which 
consists either in totally removing, or in putting out of the way, an 
opake crystalline,) wear spectacles unusually convex. Such glasses 
perform the office of an artificial crystalline. An imperfecUon of ris- 
ion similar to that produced by the removal of the crystalline, is the 
ordinary eflS9Ct of old age, and its remedy is the same. In aged per* 
sons, the cornea loses somedng of its convexity, or becomes flatter* 
The refractmg power of the eye is by this means diminished, and a 
perfect image can no longer be formed on the redna, the p«nt to 
which the converging rays tend being beyond the retina. The de- 
ficient power is supplied by a convex lens, in a pair of spectacles, 
which are so selected and adapted to the eye, as etactly to compen- 
sate for the want of refracung power in the eye itself, and thus the 
rays are brought to a locus at the retina, where alone a distinct im- 
age can be formed. 



• WuUasion, Phil. Trans. 1834. 
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962. Short-sighted persons have their eyes too convex, forming 
the image too soon, or before they reach the retina. Concave 
glasses counteract this effect. Rare cases have occurred where the 
cornea was so very prominent as to render it impossible to apply con- 
veniently a lens sufficiently concave to counteract its action. Such 
cases would be accompanied with iminediate blindness, but for that 
happy boldness, justifiable only by the certainty of our knowledge of 
the true nature and laws of vision, which in such a case has suggest- 
ed the opening of the eye and removal of the crystalline lens, though 
in a perfectly sound state.* Other defects of eye sight, whose cause 
has been ascertained to depend on mal-conformation of the cornea, 
or some other part of the eye, have sometimes been remedied by 
adapting to them glasses of a peculiar construction, possessing optical 
properties adapted to the particular defects they were required to 
remedy. 

963. As we have two eyes, and a separate image of every ex- 
ternal object is formed in each, it may be asked, why we do not see 
double? 

When we look at an object we direct towards it the optic axisf of 
each eye, and see most distinctly that point where this axis produced 
meets the body. In looking at the same point with both eyes, we in- 
cline them so as to make the two axes meet in that point : we there- 
fore see this point in the same place with both eyes, and it appears as 
one, the image being brighter than when seen with one eye. If, by 
any means, the optic axes be prevented from meeting in the same 
point, double vision is the consequence. Thus we make surround- 
ing objects appear double by pressing the ball of one eye sidewise 
with the finger. Those who have one eye distorted by a blow, see 
double, though they sometimes learn by habit to correct tiie defect, 
even while the distortion remains. The sense of touch is subject to 
a similar distortion : if we lay the middle finger across the fore finger 
i^d apply the ends of both fingers to any object, as a small ball, or 
the end of the nose, the object appears double. 



* Herschel on Light, Sec. 350-358. 

t The optic axis, is the axis of the crystalline lens, or a line pass- 
ing through the center of the crystalline perpendicular to both its 
surfaces. 
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A similar separation of the optic axes, with a similar resah, takes 
place when we bold a small object, as a pio, in front of the eyes, and 
then direct tbem to some distant object : the pb appears dodde. 
The same effect is produced, when we look btently at an object 
near the eye, and auempt at the same time to catch a view of a re- 
mote object : the latter appears double. 



964. The reason why objects appear erect, while their images on 
the retina are inverted, has given rise to much discussion. It seems, 
however, not difficuk to comprehend, that objects, and the parts of 
objects, should appear b the direction b which the rays of lig^ ennt* 
ted from them come to the eye ; and accordbgly that those vriadi 
come from the top and bottom of the object dioold be refenred ta 
those pobts respectively, just as one sound woidd be known lo prcH 
ceed from the top and another from the bottom of a high tower, 
merely by the diflbrent sensations which they excited in the ear, al- 
though the chain of vibrati<»s from tlie top should strike the bottom, 
and those from the bottom the top of the ear. Indeed, this very tit* 
cumstance might be that which determined the relative positioos of 
the two points ; and if these sounds presented to the mbd a picture 
of the tower, they would represent it b its natural erect position. 

965. Very mbute objects, which cannot be seen by direct visioe^ 
may sometimes be rendered visible by lookbg a little away from 
tbem, so that their light strikes the eye obliquely. Thus, astrono- 
mers in viewing the smallest stars or satellites with the telescope, 
have sonsetimes been able in this manner to catch a glimpse of then, 
when they could not otherwise be seen. This eflbct b ascribed to 
the expansion of its image when seen obliquely, which makes its 
light act OB a greater portion of the retina. 

966. J%e uiimaiion of the distances and magnitudes qf obfeds, 
ft noi dependent an optical principles alone, but the informa/tiom mf- 

forded by the eye, ir taken in connexion with tarious dnmnUamcew 
that influenu the mind in judging of these particulars. 

In the first place, we judge of the distance of an object by the tn- 
clination of the optic axes^ which is gi eater for nearer objects and 
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less for objects more remote. But beyond a certain distance, this 
method is very indeterminate, since great intervals among remote 
objects would scarcely affect the inclination of these axes* In the 
second place, we judge of distance by the apparent magnitude af 
hMwn objuts ; as when a ship of large size, or a high mountain, 
appears comparatively small, we refer it to a great distance. We 
are also frequently deceived in our estimate of distance when we are 
approaching large objects, as a great city, or a lofty mountain : we 
fancy they are nearer than they actually are. In the third place, we 
estimate the distance of objects by the degree of di$txncines$ of the 
parts f or brightness of the colors. Thus a smoky mountain is refer- 
red to a great distance ;* a mountain whose sides are precipitous and 
bare (especially where the rocks have a new and fresh appearance 
in consequence of having been quarried for use) appears nearer 
than the reality ; vessels, or steam boats, seen through a mist in the 
night, have sometimes run foul of each other, being supposed by the 
pilots to be much farther off, in consequence of the indistinctness of 
their appearance. In the fourth place, our estimate of distance is 
afiected by the number of intervening objects. Hence, distances 
upon uneven ground do not appear so great as upon a plain ; for the 
valleys, rivers, and other ot^ects that lie low, are many of them lost 
to the sight. On this principle, the breadth of a river appears less 
when veiwed from one side than from the center ; a ship appears 
nearer than the truth to one unaccustomed to judge of distances on 
the water; and the horizontal distance of the sky appears much great- 
er than the vertical distance, whence the aerial vault does not present 
the appearance of a hollow hemisphere, but of such a hemisphere 
much flattened in the zenith, and spread out at the horizon. 

967. A similar variety of circumstances affects our estimate of 
the magnitudes of bodies seen at different distances. First, the rw- 
ual angle^ that is, the angle subtended by the object at the eye^ deter- 
mines the size of objects that are near ; but it is scarely any guide to 
the dimensions of remote objects, since all such objects subtend angles 

* This appearance exhibits the true color of the atmosphere, be- 
coming visible in consequence of the extent of the stratum, and the 
dark ground which the mountain affords upon which to view it. 
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at tbe eye comparatively very smalL Thus, od tins principle, a fly 
whUn a few JBcbes of the eye wodd appear larger than a ship of 
war aeeo at aome diatance oo the water. A gianty nine feec in heigiit 
thirty ieet ofll^ would appear no larger than a child three feet high 
aeeo al the distance of ten feet. *Bot as this result is not cooiorma- 
Ue to experience, it is evident that we must have means of jodging 
of the magnitude of objects, be«de that derived (rom the visual 
angle. If the giant were to remove from the distance of ten feet 
from the eye to that of thirty feet, bis image on the retina woold be 
only one third as long as before ; but, on the other hand, the distance 
is trebled, and tbe sort of combination that takes place in us of the 
two impressions, the one of magnitude the other of distance, is like 
the constant product of two quantities, of which one increases in the 
same ratio as the other diminishes ; whence the giant wpould appear 
constantly of the same height, at whatever distance from us he was 






068. This corrected result, however, we can make only in cases 
vrfaen we are familiar with the actual size of the body. T¥ben not 
thus familiar, we rely too much on the visual angle, and are thus 
often greatly deceived. A speck on the window being at the instant, 
supposed to be an object on a distant eminence, is magnified, in our e^ 
timation, into a body of extraordinary size (as a line half an inch kxig 
into a may-pole) ; or distant objects supposed to be very near appear 
of an exceedbgly diminutive size. Secondly, the effect of eonirasi 
is visible in our estimation of the magnitudes of bodies, a given ob- 
ject appearing much below its ordinary size, when seen by the side of 
those of very great magnitude. Men quarrying stone at the base of a 
high mountain sometimes appear at a little distance like pigmies, part- 
ly from the effect of contrast, but more perhaps from the impressioa 
which the mountain gives us of their being nearer than they actually 
are. Thirdly, objects seen at an angle considerably above or bek>w 
us, as a man on the top of a spire, or a river in a deep valley seen 
from the top of a mountain, appears greatly diminished. In these 
cases, since there are no intervening objects to aid us m estimatmg 
the distance, we estimate it too low, and hence (Art. 966.) tbe ob- 

• Haay. 
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jeet appears less than the reality. Moreover, being seen oHiqudy, 
Its apparent dimensions are diminished on this account, the apparent 
diameter being determined by the line into which the object is pro- 
jected perpendicular to the axis of vision. Hence children judge 
much less accurately both of distances and of magnitudes than adults; 
and blind persons suddenly restored to sight, hs^ve usually displayed 
an utter inability to judge of these particulars. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF MICROSCOPES. 



969. The Microscope i$ an optical instrumenij designed to aid 
the eye in the inspection of minute objects.* 

Telescopes, on the other hand, assist the eye in the examination 
of distant bodies. These two instruments have probably more than 
any other, extended the boundaries of human thought, and no small 
part of the labor which has been bestowed upon the science of optics, 
has had for its ultimate object their improvement and perfection. 

With the hope of making the learner well acquainted with the 
principles of the microscope, we shall begin with those varieties of 
the instrument which are the most simple m their construction, and 
successively advance to others of a more complicated structure. 

970. The simplest microscope is a double convex lens. This, it 
is well known, when applied to small objects, as the letters of a book, 
renders them larger and more distinct. Let us see in what manner 
these effects are produced. When an object is brought nearer and 
nearer to the eye, we finally reach a point within which vision begins 
to grow imperfect. That point is called the limit of distinct vision. 
Its distance from the eye varies a little in different persons, but ave- 

* (Mxpo^, smallf (fxoWoj, to see. 
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rages (for minute objects) at about five indies. If the object be 
brought nearer than diis distance, the rays come to the eye too di- 
verging for the lenses of the eye to bring them to a focus soon enough, 
that is, so as to make the image fall exactly on the retina* More- 
over, the rays which proceed from the extreme parts of the ob- 
ject meet the eye too obliquely to be brought to the same focus wHh 
those rays which meet it more directly, and hence contribute only to 
confuse the picture. We may verify these remarks by bringing grad- 
ually towards the eye a printed page with small letters. When the 
letters are within two or three inches of the eye, they are blended 
together, and nothing is seen distinctly. If we now make a pin hole 
through a piece of paper, (black paper is preferable,) and look at 
the same letters through this, we find them rendered far more distinct 
than before at nearer distances, and larger than ordinary. Tbdr 
greater distinctness is owing to the exclusion of those oblique rays 
which, not being brought by the eye to an accurate focus with the 
central rays, only tend to confuse the picture formed by the latter. 
As only the central rays of each pencil can enter so small an orifice, 
the picture is made up, as it were, of the axes of all the pencib. The 
increased magnitude of the letters is owing to their being seen nearer 
than ordinary, and thus under a greater angle, an increase of the 
visual angle having much influence in our estimate of the magnitude 
of near objects, though it has but little influence in regard to remote 
objects. (Art. 967.) 

971. A convex lens acts on much the same principles, only it is 
still more effectual. It does not exclude the oblique rays, but it di- 
minishes their obliquity so much, as to enable the eye to bring them 
to a focus at the distance of the retina, and thus makes them con- 
tribute to the brightness of the picture. The object is magnified as 
before, because it is seen nearer, and consequently under a larger an- 
gle, which enables minute portions to be distinctly recognized by the 
eye, which were before invisible, because they did not occupy a suf- 
ficient space on the retina. The power of a lens to accomplish these 
purposes, will obviously depend on its refractive power ; and this, 
(supposing the materia] of which the lens is^made to remain the same) 
will depend on its increased sphericity, and diminished focal distance- 
Lenses of the smallest focal distance, therefore, other things being 
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equal, have the greatest magnifying power, and, therefore, spherules 
or perfect spheres, have the highest magnifying powers of all. When 
the radiant is situated in the focus of a lens, the rays go out parallel. 
(Art. 895.) When thus received by the eye, they are capable of 
being brought to a focus by it, and of forming a distinct image. 
Hence, by means of a lens, an object may be seen distinctly when it 
is exceedingly near to the eye, provided it be situated in the focus of 
the lens. The magnifying power of a lens, therefore, depends on the 
ratio between its focal distance and the limit of distinct vision. The 
latter being five inches, a lens whose focal distance is one inch, by 
bringing the object five times nearer magnifies its linear dimensions 
in the same ratio, and its superficial dimensions in the ratio of the 
square. Thus in the case supposed, an object would appear five 
times as long and broad, and have twen^ five times as great a surface. 
Lenses have been made capable of afibrding a distinct image of very 
minute objects, when their focal distances were only ^V ^^ ^^ i'^^'^- 
In this case, the magnifying power would be f\ : 5, which is as 1 
to 300, or as 1 to 9000 in surface. 

972. When, however, an object is so near to the eye, a very minute 
space covers the whole field of vision, and it is only the minutest ob- 
jects, or the smallest parts of a body, that are visible in such micro- 
scopes. The extent of parts seen by a microscope is called the 
field of vietv. A microscope of small focal distance has a propor- 
tionally small field of view. Moreover, since, when the object is so 
near to the lens, the rays of light strike the lens extremely diverging, 
only the central rays of each pencil can be brought accurately to a 
focus. The more oblique rays, therefore, must be excluded by cov- 
ering up all but the central portions of the lens, by which means the 
brightness of the image is diminished. The part of a lens through 
which the light is admitted, is called its aperture. The aperture of a 
lens of small focal distance and high magnifying powers, must of 
necessity be small, and one of the principal difficulties in the use of 
such microscopes, is the want of sufiicient light. Hence micro- 
scopes of different focal distances are required for diflferent purposes. 
Where we wish to view a large object at once, we must use a lens 
which has a large field of view, and of course but comparatively 
small magnifying powers. Such are the glasses used by watchma- 
. Vol. II. 40 
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ken and other artisU. Microscopes which magnify but little, boi 
afibrd a large field of view, are called fnagnyyertj or i^gm^yimg 
ffla$nt. Such are the large lenses employed for viewing pictures. 
But liar inspecting the minute parts of a small insect, we require a 
much higher power ; and, the object being very small, a large fidd 
of view is not necessary* The only difficulty to be obviated is the 
want of light ; and this evil is remedied, either by placing the object 
in the sun, or by condensing upon it a still stronger light, by means 
of apparatus specially adapted to that purpose, which will be de- 
scribed hereafter.* 

973. Among the most distinguished achievements of philoaophical 
artists, in our own times, has been the formation of microscopes out 
of the hardest precious gems, especially the diamond and the sqiK 
jMre. The diamond seems to unite in itself almost every desraUe 
quality for this purpose. It will be recollected that this substance is 
distinguished for its high refractive powers, its index of refraction 
being 2.439, while that of crown glass is only 1.530 (Art. 884.); 
hence a given refracting, and of course magnifying, power may 
be attained with a lens of less curvature, and consequently (Art. 
898.) subject to less ipherieal aberration^ than glass lenses of the 
same power. Indeed, it b estimated that the indistinctness ariaog 
from spherical aberration, is in a diamond lens only ^\tb as great as 
in a glass lens of equivalent power. The sapphire has anak^ous 
properties, as also the garnet; and pure rock crystal (quartz) is much 
esteemed for refracting lenses ; but some of the pellucid gems are 
imsuitable for this purpose on account of their possessing the prop- 
erqr of double refraction. The comparative curvatures and thick- 
nesses of three lenses of the same refracting power, made respec- 
tivefy of diamond, sapphire, and glass, are exhibited m the foUowing 
diagrams. 



* A convenient pocket microscope is somelimes sold in the shops, 
consisting of a slide of ivory or horn, two or three inches in length, 
in which are set three or four lenses of different powers, adapted to 
various purposes. 
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Fig. 300. 





G]ai9. Sapphire. Diamond. 

Since, however, a diamond lens admits of being made much thin- 
ner than a glass lens of the same power, the loss of light by absorp- 
tion is far less (Art. 850.) and the brightness of the image is pro- 
portionally augmented. 

974. Another distinguished and valuable property of the diamond 
is that it combines with a high refractive, a low dispersive power. 
By dispersive power it will be observed, is meant the power of 
separating the different colored rays, that is, of decomposing com- 
mon light into its prismatic elements. Hence, diamond lenses 
are naturally nearly achromatiCf or afford images which are des- 
titute of color. But while these favorable qualities were known to 
appertain to the diamond, which, taken in connexion with its great 
transparency and purity of structure, were observed to fit it admira- 
bly for microscopes of great magnifying powers, yet the extreme 
hardness of the substance^ seemed to render the difficulty of grind- 
ing it into the requisite shape almost insuperable. This difficulty 
has, however, within a few years, been completely overcome by Mr. 
Pritchard, an eminent English artist, who has constructed a number 
of diamond and sapphire microscopes, whose performances have 
equalled the most sanguine expectations. 

The following table exhibits the different magnifying powers of 
Pritchard's sapphire lenses, corresponding to different focal distances. 

Parts of an inch. Magnifying Power. 

Linear. Superficial. 

TT - 

IT 

TT 

TT " 

TTT 



100 


- 


10,000 


- 150 


- 


22,500 


200 


- 


40,000 


- 300 


- 


90,000 


400 


- 


160,000 


- 500 


- 


250,000 


600 


- 


360,000 


. 700 


- 


490,000 


1000 


- 


1,000,000 
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075. A drop of a trtnsparent liqaor may be easOf cooverted inio 
a roagaifiar, consUtutiog a Fluid Mkroicope. The simpleflt kiiid of 
fluid microacope b formed by drilling a small bole b a plate of brass 
or lead, aod applying to it a drop of water from the point of a pin. 
If the plate be bellowed out on both sides around the aperture, the 
water will spontaneously assume the shape of a convex lens. Water, 
howeveri possessing only a comparatively low refracting power, (Art. 
884.) is less adapted to this purpose than several other fluids, partic- 
ularly certain transparent balsams and aromatic oils. Sulphuric acid 
and castor oil answer well, but turpentine varnish and Canada balsam 
are preferred, especially because as they dry they become indurated, 
and form permanent microscopes. Instead of the aperture in a metal- 
lic plate above described, a small plate of glass may be empbyed, in 
which case it is only necessary to drop the varnish or balsam on the 
surface of the plate ; and it will assume the flgore of a plano-convex 
lens. The power of the microscope may be varied by employing 
a larger or a smaller drop, or by suflering it to spread itself on the 
upper or on the under surface, since the curvature of the drop, and 
of course its focal distance, is modified by each of these circum- 
stances. 

976. The Pcbspectivc GitAss, which b used for viewing pic- 
tures, aflbrds another example of the application of the simple mi- 
croscope. It consists of a large double convex lens fixed in a frame 
in a vertical position, from the top of which, on the back side, pro- 
ceeds a plane mirror which is fixed at an angle of 45^ with the hori- 
zon, and of course it makes the same angle with the lens. Pictures 
to be viewed are placed in an inverted position (that is, with the 
top towards the spectator,) on a table at the foot of the instrument. 
The mirror, being set at angle of 45° with the horizon, renders hori- 
zonul objects erect. (Art. 866.) Its office, therefore, is merely to 
give a proper direction to the rays of light from the picture as they 
enter the lens, causing them, in fact, to come to the lens in the same 
manner, as they would do were the mirror removed and the picture 
set up in a vertical position, parallel to the lens, at a distance from the 
lens equal to the length of any ray, measured from the picture to 
the mirror and from the mirror to the lens. (Art. 865.) Again, in 
order that the image may be erect, it is necessary that the picture 
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Fig. 301. 



should be placed with its top towards the observer; for «iice the 
image of every point in the picture is just as far behind the mirror as 
the point is before it, those parts of the picture which are designed 
to occupy the highest parts of the image must be farthest below the 
mirror. This will be understood from the following diagram. 

AA, a convex lens fixed vertically 
in a frame. 

BB, a plane mirror making with 
the horizon an angle of 45^. 

C) an object placed horizontally 
upon the table, the upper part being 
towards the observer. 

The object will be reflected by the 
mirror into a perpendicular position, 
and its rays will, therefore, fall on the 
lens in the same manner as they would 
were it actually situated perpendicu- 
larly, and no mirror were employed. 
Consequently, if the distance of C 
from the lens be equal to the focal dis- 
tance of the lens, the rays will come 

to the eye parallel, and a distinct and magnified image wiU be form* 
ed. If the distance be greater than the focus (as it may be ren- 
dered by depressing C to a lower level) then the rays will come to the 
eye converging, and the image will be more magnified but less dis- 
tinct. If the distance of C be less than the focus, the image will 
be less magnified, but it will be distinct within certain limits. The 
reasons of these several modifications, will be evident by reflecting 
on principles already expounded. 

When the glass is of good quality, and the picture executed agree- 
ably to the rules of perspective, the various parts are exhibited in 
their natural positions, and at their relative distances, so as greatly to 
improve the view. The greater distinctness of the parts and more 
natural distribution of light and shade than what attends the naked 
view, is owing not only to the increased magnitude and to the great- 
er quantity of the light emitted from the picture which is collected 
by the lens and conveyed to the eye, but also to the separation of 
this portion of light from that which proceeds from various other ob- 
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jeou. The lens both cooveys more of the light of the picture to 
the eye tbtn would otherwise reach it, and it cooveya it anmiiigled 
with extrtneous light. The importaoce of the latter circamitfMce 
b naoifested even by looking at the picture through an open tidie, 
through the hand so curved as to form a tuhe. 

077. The microscopes hitherto examined are such as are dea^»- 
ed to he interposed between the eye and the object to be viewed, 
the latter bebg placed b the focus of parallel rays of the lens, or a 
little nearer to the lens than that fiocus, so that the rays of the same 
pencil may come to the eye either parallel or with so small a degree 
of divergency, that the lenses of the eye shall be competent to make 
them converge and form an image on the retina. In this csise, as 
the rays come to the eye in the same manner as rays from larger 
objects, at a greater distance, seen without the aid of a lens, the po- 
sition of the object is not changed, that is, it is seen erect. Single 
microscopes, however, are also eropbyed to form a magnified image 
on a wall or screen, which is seen by the eye instead of the objea 
itself. -Two celebrated instruments, the Magic Lantern and the Solar 
Microscope, magnify their objects in this manner, in the constructioQ 
of which the principles under review are happily exemplified. 

978. From what has been already learned respecting lenses, the 
following points will be readily comprehended, being for the most part 
a recapitulation of principles already explained and demonstrated. 

If, in a dark room, we place before a convex lens any luminous 
object, u a candle, we shall observe the following phenomena. (See 
Art 896.) 

1. If the radiant be placed nearer to the lens than its focus, since 
the rays will go out diverging, no image will be formed on the other 
mde of the lens. 

3. Even when the radiant is in the focus, so that the rays go out 
parallel, they never meet in a focus, and of course never form an 
image.* 



* It will be remarked, that when the single microscope is used as 
an eye glass, the eye itself brings the parallel rays to a focus and 
forms the image. 
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3. But when the radiant is farther from the lens than its focus, the 
rays converge on the other side, those of each pencil, proceeding 
frona the same point in the object, being accurately united in one 
point in the image, and occupying that point alone, without the inter- 
ference of rays from any other point. 

4. The axes of the rays from the extreme parts of the object 
cross each other in the center of the lens. Hence they form an 
image inverted with respect to the object ; and, although the rays 
which make up any individual pencil are made to converge by the 
lens, yet the axes (which determine the magnitude of the picture) 
diverge from each other after crossing at the center of the lens, and 
hence the image is greater in proportion as it is formed at a greater 
distance from the lens. When the object is 'only a little lardier off 
from the lens than its focus, the image is thrown to a great distance, 
and is proportionally magnified. As the object is separated farther 
from the lens (which may be efiected either by withdrawing the object 
from the lens or the lens from the object) the image is formed at a less 
distance, and is of a diameter proportionally less. (See Art. 896.) 
Suppose now that we employ a magnifier of so small focal distance, 
that when the object is placed within one tenth of an inch of the 
lens, the image is formed on the other side upon a screen or wall at 
the distance of twenty feet ; the object will be magnified in the ratio 
of j\ to (20x12=) 240; that is, the image will be 2,400 times 
greater than the object in diameter, and 5,760,000 times greater in 
surface. It would seem, therefore, as if nothing more were neces- 
sary in order to form magnified images of objects than a dark room, 
a convex lens, and a screen or wall for the reception of the picture. 
It must be remarked, however, that when the light which proceeds 
from the object is dififused over so great a space, its intensity must be 
greatly diminished, so as to be either incapable of afilbrding a picture 
which shall be visible at all, or at least sufficiently bright for the pur- 
poses of distinct vision. This difficulty is remedied by Uluminaiing 
the object ; and it is for this purpose, that most of the contrivances 
employed in the magic lantern and solar microscope are designed. 

979. The Magic Lantern consists of a large tin canister either 
cylindrical or cubical in its figure, having an opening near the bottom 
into which air may enter freely to supply the lamp, and a chimney 
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proMedug trom Um top and bent orer n &s to prevent the Egfal oT 
tbe hmp from ahinjng into tbe room. The lanleni has a door b the 
■ida whicfa fbuu clow, tbe objea being tbrougbout to prevent mbJ 
ligfat from eMa[Hng bio tbe room except what Utends tbe picture. 
Tlie room itMlT b onide as dirk as pOMible ; or, what is beUer, the 
•xpetunenu are perfbnned by night. In boot of tbe lantern is fixed 
a large lube, at the open end of which is placed the magniijmg Ibds. 
In tbe same tube, at a diHance from the lens somewhat grener 
than tbe bcal distance, the object is mlroduced, wfaicfa is tamHj 
wome figure painted on i^asa ki transparent colon, tbe other pans of 
tbe gjasi being blackened so that no Ugbt can pass through extsft 
that which falls oo the object and illumiostes it, by which means ire 
shall bare a lumJoous image projected on a black ground. For iBu- 
minatnig the object, an argand lamp is placed near tbe center of tbe 
lantem, the light of wfaicb is concentrated upon tbe object in two 
ways ; first, bj means of a thick lens, usually plano-coavex, so stn- 
ated between the lamp and the object that the rays whicA diverge 
fi«n tbe lamp shall be ccJlected and condensed upon tbe ol^ect ; 
•nd, Mcoodly, by means of a coocave reflector aiouted behind ibe 
lamp, wluch serrea a similar purpose. 

Fig. 302. 



A, the magnifying lens. 

B, the object, introduced through an opening in the tube. 

C, the condensng lens. 

D, tlie lamp. 

E, tbe concave mirror. 

F, tbe image thrown on a screen, or a white wall, in a dark room. 
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a, a thumb-piece, by which the magnifier may be made to approach 
or to recede from the object, and thus the image be thrown to a 
greater or less distance, according to the magnitude required. As 
the image is inverted with respect to the object, it is only necessary 
to introduce the object itself b an inverted position, and the image 
will be erect. 

The objects employed in the Magic Lantern are very various, con- 
sisting of figures of men and animals ; of caricatures ; of repre- 
sentations of the passions ; of landscapes ; and of astronomical dia- 
grams. When the last are employed, this apparatus becomes sub- 
servient to a useful purpose in teaching astronomy, and is frequently 
so employed by popular lecturers on that subject. 

980. The Solar Microscope does not difiTer in principle from 
the Magic Lantern, only the object is illuminated by the concentra- 
ted light of the sun instead of that of a lamp. And since a power- 
ful illumination may thus be efilected upon minute objects placed be- 
fore a magnifier of great power, the solar microscope is usually em- 
ployed to form very enlarged images of thd most minute substances, 
as the smallest insects, the most delicate parts of plants, and other 
attenuated objects of natural history. For magnifiers, several of 
diffisrent focal distances are employed, varying from an inch to the 
fV or -f\ of an inch, it being understood that those of the short- 
est focus and greatest magnifjring powers can be used only for the 
minutest objects, since, when bodies of a larger size are brought so 
near a small lens, their light strikes the lens too obliquely to be trans- 
mitted through it. The magnifying lens is fixed into the mouth of 
1 tube and the object placed near its focus, much in the same man- 
ner as in the magic lantern ; but instead of the body of the lantern 
(which contains the illuminating apparatus) a mirror, about three or 
four inches wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches long, is attach- 
ed to the other end of the tube. This mirror is thrust through an 
opening in the window shutter of a dark room, and the mouth of the 
tube to which it is fixed is secured firmly to the shutter, so that the 
mirror is on the outside, and the tube with its lenses is on the inside 
of the shutter. By means of adjustmg screws, the mirror is turned 
in such a way as to direct the sun's rays into the tube, where they are 
received by one or more of the lenses, called conden$ertf which col- 
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lect them and concentrate them upon the object, which thus becomes 
highly illuroinated, and capable of aflfording an image sufficiently bright 
and distinct, though magnified many thousands or even millions of 
Umes. It will be observed that the magnitude of the image depend? 
here, as in other cases of the simple microscope, upon the ratio be- 
tween the distances of the object and the image from the center of the 
magnifier. If, for example, the object be within the tenth of an inch 
of the lens, and the image be thirty feet, or three hundred and sixty 
inches from it, then the image will be 360 X 10=3600 times as large 
as the object in diameter, and (3600) » = 12,960,000 times in sur- 
face. With a given lens, the size of the image depends whoBy oa 
the distance to which it is thrown ; that is, on the distance of the 
wall or screen where it is formed. 

981. When the solar microscope is well constructed, it afibrds the 
most wonderful results, and greatly enlarges our conceptions of the 
delicacy, perfection, and subtilty of the works of nature. In in- 
specting vegetables^ the eye is delighted with the regularity and 
beauty which characterizes the texture and intricate structure of 
plants and flowers. The most delicate fibres of a leaf, the pores 
through which the vegetable fluids circulate, the downy covering of 
plants, and foliage, as of certain mosses, which is too minute to dis- 
close its figure to the naked eye,— objects of this kind, when expand- 
ed under the soFar microscope, astonish and delight us by the sym- 
metry of their structure. Their appropriate colors are not so well 
exhibited by this instrument, as by some other forms of the micro- 
scope to be described hereafter. In the animal kingdom, the solar 
microscope extends the range of vision in a manner no less surprising 
and instructive. The minutest insects we are acquainted with, are 
exhibited to us as animals of the largest size, and often of monstrous 
shapes, from the multiplicity of their parts and apparent dbproportion ; 
and animalcules, or those members of the animal creation which are 
too minute to be seen at all by the naked eye, are suddenly brought 
into life in countless numbers. The forms, the motions, and the 
habits of these beings, are among the most curious revelations of the 
solar microscope. The circtdaiion of the blood may be seen in the 
fins of fishes and other transparent parts of animals, presenting a very 
curious and interesting spectacle. The crysiaUixation ofsaliSy which 



may be exhibited while the crystals are forming and arraDging them- 
selves, (as many oftbem do with great precision and ^mmedy,) ii 
among the finest representations of this instrument. 

Since the light is transmitted through the object, it will of course 
be understood, that only such objects as are traiuparent can be em- 
ployed in the manner already described. In some varieties of the 
solar microscope, there are special contrivances for exhibiting opake 
objects by means of reflected light. 

983. If we form an image of an object with the single microscope, 
(as is done in the magic lantern and solar microscope,) if that image 
is not too large, we may obviously apply to it a magnifier as we would 
to an original object of the same size. This is the principle of the 
Compound Microscope. 

The Compound Microscope consists of at least two convex 
lenses, one of which, called the objed-glats, is used to form an en- 
larged image of the object, and the other, called the eye-glast, is 
used 10 magnify the image still farther. 

Thus, let ab (Fig. 303.) he the object, bemg fig. 303. 

placed a littte farther from the object glass, cd, 
than the principal focus, the rays of light ema- 
nating from it will be collected on the other 
side of the lens and form an image, gh, whose 
diameter is as much larger than that of the oh- 
ject as its distance from the tens is greater. 
(Art. 896.) Let efbe the eye-glass, which 
must be placed at such a distance from the 
image, that the latter shall be in the focus of 
parallel rays ; then the rays proceeding from 
the image will go out parallel,* and come to 
the eye, situated behind the glass, in a stale fa- 
vorable for distinct vision. 



* It is to be remarked here and in all similar cases, that it is only 
the rays ot each individual pencil that are parallelj thatia, those rays 
-which come from the same point in the object. The rays of differ- 
ent pencUa may cross each other variously, and the difierent pencils 
may converge or diverge among themselves ; still if Ibe rays of each 
pencil be parallel to one another, the vision will be distinct. 
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983. The nutgn^yhig power of the Compound Microeoope is 
timated as follows. First, the diameter of the image will be to that 
of the object as theu* respective distances from the lens. Secondly, 
the image is magnified by the eye-glass according to the principles of 
the single microscope, (Art. 971.) namely, from the ratio of its local 
distance to the limit of distinct vision. Thus, suppose the image is 
formed al ten times the dbtance of the object ; it will of course be 
magnified ten times. Again, suppose the eye-glass has a focal dis- 
tance of one inch, the limit of distinct vision being five inches ; the 
image will be farther magnified five times ; by both glasses, therefore, 
the object will be magnified fifty times. If the first ratio be that of 
one to one hundred, then the mstrument will magnify the linear di- 
mensions five hundred times, and the surface two thousand five hun- 
dred times. From this double magnifying process, it might be sap- 
posed that, by means of the compound microsc<^, it would be 
easy to attain a much higher magnifying power than by the single 
microscope ; but this is not the fact, for, in the first place, we cannot 
form an image of a size beyond certain moderate limits, witboot 
making it too large for the eye-glass to cover ; or, if an eye-glass of 
very largp field of view be employed, its focal distance must be great, 
and consequently its magnifying power small. We are, tberelbre, 
unable to employ so high a magnifier for our object-glass as we may 
apply to the naked eye, and we can employ only a microscope of 
still inferior power for our eye-glass. 

984. On account of the necessity of using a lai^e eye-glass to 
view tlie magnified image, compound microscopes require to have 
the tube which contains the glasses, larger towards the eye-glass than 
towards the object-glass. Sometimes the magnifiers are contained 
in a box of pyramidal shape, the reason of which is obvious. Of 
the latter figure is the Lucemal Microscope^ a variety of the com- 
pound microscope which admits of being used with the light of a 
lamp instead of day light, and is furnished with a reflector and a con- 
densing lens by ono or the other of which the light of the lamp may 
be concentrated upon the object. The lucemal microscope is fur- 
nished with a piece of ground glass, upon which the image may be 
received as upon a screen. The object being illumiqated by a)amp, 
and the image being seen in a dark room, this arrangement is reiy 
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convenient for drawing insects, flowers, &c. Although the com- 
pound does not possess higher magnifying powers than the simple mi- 
croscope, yet it commands a much greater field of view. We view 
the image with the eye-glass in the same manner as we view the ob- 
ject with a single microscope ; but having already a magnified rep- 
resentation of the object, we have no occasion to apply to the eye so 
high a magnifier, and therefore we may employ one of greater focal 
distance which consequently takes in a greater field of view. The 
field of view is still farther improved in some compound microscopes 
by interposing a jidd glassy which is a convex lens introduced be- 
tween the object-glass and the place of the image, and near the lat- 
ter (as a little below gh^ Fig. 303,) the effect of which is to di- 
minish the divergency of the pencils of rays, and thus to bring 
into the range of the eye-glass those pencils, which would otherwise 
diverge too much to fall within it. It has been before remarked that 
the cornea performs a similar office for the crystaUine lens of the eye. 
(Art. 958.) 

985. Instead of employing a convex lens for the purpose of form- 
ing an image of the object, we may use a concave mirror for the 
same purpose. On this principle are constructed Rxflectino Mi- 
croscopes. The object being placed before the mirror at a distance 
a little greater than the focal distance, a magnified image will be form- 
ed on the other side of the center, as in Fig. 264. To this image 
we may obviously apply an eye-glass in the same manner as in the 
common com}5ound microscope. Reflecting microscopes are sup- 
posed to have some advantages over the refracting, but they have 
not come into general use. By making the concave reflector of an 
parabolic figure, spherical aberration is prevented, (Art. 861.) and 
reflectors are not liable, like lenses^ to form colored images in conse- 
quence of the decomposition of the light into its prismadc rays, cal- 
led chromatic aberration. ' These difficulties, however, when they 
occur admit of being obviated by peculiar contrivances, which will 
be more particularly described in connexion with telescopes. 

986. Dr. Brewster gives the following rules for making micro- 
Dpic observations. 



flcopic observations 
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1. The eye sbodd be protected fiom til extraneous light, and 
•hoald not receive any of the light which proceeds firom the iUoiBiii- 
aODg centeri excepting what is transmitted through, or is reflected 
fiom the object. 

S. Delicate obsenrations should not be made when the fluid wfaidi 
lubricates the cornea b in a yiscid state* 

S. The best position for microscopical obserratioos, b when the 
dbserrer is lybg horixontally on his back* This arises fiom the 
perfect stability of his head, and from the equality of the lubricatiDg 
film of fluid which covers the cornea. The worst of aO positions is 
that m which we look downwards vertically. 

4. If we stand straight up and feok horizontallyy parallel markiiigs 
or lines will be seen most perfectly when their direction b vertical ; 
vis. the direction in which the lubricating fluid descends ov^ the 
cornea. 

5. Every part of the object should be exduded, except that which 
b under immediate observation. 

6. The light which illuminates the object should have a very small 
diameter. In the day time, it should be a single hole in the window 
shutter of a darkened room, and at night an aperture placed befiire 
an argand lamp. 

7. In all cases, particularly when high powers are used, the iiatu* 
ral diameter of the illuminating light should be diminished, and its 
intensity increased, by optical contrivances.* 

987. The microscope b sometimes employed to form images fi>r 
the purposes of drawing. In thb manner landscapes are represented, 
objects of natural history are delineated, and artificial picturea are 
reduced and copied* The two instruments particularly employed 
for thb purpose are the Portable Camera Obscura and the Camera 
Lucida. 

088. The Portable Camsra Obscvba, which b used chiefly 
for delineating landscapes, conasts of a wooden box, (answering to 
the dark chamber. Art. 955.) with which is connected a convex lens 



* Brewster's Optics, 345. 
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Fig. 304. 



80 exposed to the landscape as to receive the rays of light from the 
yarious objects in it, and form a picture of them on a screen placed 
within the box at the focal distance of the lens. Such is a general de- 
scription of the instromenti of which there are several different forms. 
The followmg diagram represents a common convenient form. 

ABCDi a box usually made of thin 
pieces of mahogany. 

ad, ti plano-convex lens, this form 
being preferred because it has less aber- 
ration than a double convex. (Art. 898.) 

£D| a plane mirror, turning on a hinge 
at D, and capable of being raised or low- 
ered, so as to admit more or less of the 
landscape. 

ic, a piece of pasteboard, covered 
with a sheet of fine white paper and 
bent so as to form a concave screen, 
and placed at the focal distance of the 
lens. A casting of stucco, of the figure 
of a concave portion of a sphere, affords 
the most perfect picture. 

The rays of light from external objects, falling upon the mirror ED 
are conveyed to the lens in the same manner, as though they came 
directly from objects at the same distance behind the mirror. Pass- 
ing through the lens, they are brought to a focus and form a picture 
of the landscape on the screen, which may be viewed by an opening 
in the side of the box at F, and may be copied by a hand introdu- 
ced into the box by an opening below. 

Although the image is inverted with respect to the objects, yet as 
the spectator, in looking into the box, stands with bis bacic to the land- 
scape, the picture appears erect. 




989. The Camera Lucida is an instrument of more recent ori- 
gin, having been invented by the late Dr. WoIIaston. It consists of 
a prism so contrived that its surfaces, by their reflecting properties,* 



* It will be observed in the following illustration, that the rays of 
light strike the surfaces of the prism at such an angle as to undergo 
total reflexion. (Art. 883.) 



prt tbe |Hoper directioo lo the nya of light, ud finally project u 
image of tbe object in ■ coavenient posilion for copying, as is repre- 
HiUed in tbe fbUowing diagram. 

ABCD is a glass prism, p■^^ 305^ 

baviDg the angle at A 90°, 
tbe sngle at D 67i°, ibe so- bi 
gle at C 136°. In ulung an 
obseiTilion, tbe prism is set 
with the side AD parallel to 
ibe object M. A ray of light 
ND ftlliag perpendicularly 
upon AD suffers no refrac- 
tion, but proceeds on to tbe 
second surfnce DC, tvbere it 
makes with DC, an angle of 
23i°, (ibe complement of the 

angle at D.) Or course tbe angle CGH is 33}°, and these two 
angles, subtracted from 180°, leave NGH=I35°. Agam, aince 
GCH=135°, and CGH=33i°, therefore CHS and BHE each 
equal 321°, and therefore GHE=136°. Produce NG till it meets 
HM' in I; then the angles IGH and IHG will be severally 45°, and 
consequently HIO (which is the angle made by the incident and 
emergent rays) will be 9CP. Therefore, the perpendicular object 
MN will appear to the eye od a horizontal plane at M', as far be- 
hind the reflecting surface as M is before it (Art. B65.) Now if 
tbe prism is so formed, that the emei^nt rays shall be very near 
the angular point B, ihe eye may take in at once the image and tbe 
paper on which it is projected, seeing the former through the prism 
and the latter by direct vision; and thus the image may he very per- 
fectly sketched. This beautiful instrument is usually mounted in a 
case, and baa various appendages which severHlly contribute to its 
utility, hut we aim only to convey an idea of its principU.* 

* For a more extended dencriplion of the Camera Lncida, see Nich- 
olson's Phil. Journal, and Tilloch's Phil. Magazine, for 1807- 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF TELESCOPES. 



990. The Tdescope is an optical instrument^ designed to aid the 
eye in viewing distant objects.* 

The construction of this noblest of instruments, in its different 
forms, involves the application of all the leading principles of the 
science of Optics. The study of the Telescope is therefore the 
study of the science, and a distinct enunciation of the principles in- 
volved in it, will serve as a recapitulation of the most useful princi- 
ples of Optics. The advantage which the student will derive from 
reviewing these points, as exemplified in their application, will justify 
us in bringing up distinctly to view various principles already unfol-a 
ded. 

991. The leading principle of the Telescope may be thus enun- 
ciated : 

'By means of either a convex lenSf or a concave mirror ^ an image of 
the object is formed^ which is viewed and magnified with a microscope. 

The most general division of the instrument is into Refracting and 
Reflecting Telescopes ; of which the former produce their image by 
means of a convex lens, and the latter by means of a concave mirror. 
The instrument, according to the uses to which it is applied, receives 
the farther denominations of the Astronomical and the Terrestrial 
Telescope ; and also Telescopes are named, after their several in- 
ventors, Gralileo's, Newton's, Gregory's, HerschePs, fcc. 

The Astronomical Telescope. 

992. We begin with this variety because it is one of the most 
ample, and because in connexion with it, we may conveniently study 
the theory of the instrument at large. 



* T^Xf, at a distance^ tfxoitiuf to see. 
Vol. II. 42 
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The Astronomical Telescope has esscDtially but two glasses : these 
are usually fixed in a tube of brass, one at one end, and the other 
at the other end. The glass at the end of the tube which is direcrt- 
ed to the object, is called the object glass^ and that at the end to 
which the eye is applied, is called the eye glass. The object glass 
b a convex lens which forms an image of a distant object, as a star, 
in its focus of parallel rays, and the eye-glass is a microscope'^th 
which we view the image, at a distance equal to its focus of parallel 
rays. Of course, the distance of the two glasses from each other is 
equal to the sum of theur focal distances. See the annexed figure. 

Fig. 306. 




MN, object glass. 
PQ, eye glass. 

A'D', AD, A"D", parallel rays from the top of the object. 
B'ly, BD, B^'iy, « « " center ditto. 
C'ly, CD, C''l>', « " « bottom ditto. 
bOf inverted image formed in the focus of parallel rays. 
&PF, a pencil of rays, proceeding from the top of the object to the 
eye glass and rendered parallel. 

cKF, a similar pencil from the center. 
nQF, ditto the bottom. 

F, point where the difierent pencils cross the axis. 

993. In this instrument we observe a striking resemblance to the 
Compound Microscope. (Fig. 303.) In the microscope, however, 
nnce the object is nearer than the image, tlie image is greater than 
the object ; but in the telescope, since the object is removed to a 
great distance, the image is formed much nearer to the lens than the 
object, and is proportionally smaller. Hence, Compound Micro- 
scopes have their tubes enlarged in diameter towards the eye glass, 
while telescopes have their lubes diminished in that direction. Since 
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the vertical angles at D, subtended on the one side by the objecti and 
on the other by the image, are equal, were the eye situated at the 
center of the object glass, it would see the object and the image 
tmder the same visual angle, and consequently, both would appear 
of the same magnitude. Moreover, were the eye placed at the 
same distance from the image on the other side of it, it would be ap- 
parently of the same size as before and therefore of the same appa* 
rent diameter as the object. But by means of a microscope, such 
as the eye glass in fact is, we may view it at a much nearer distance, 
and of course magnify it to any extent, as was fully shown in explain- 
ing the principles of the simple microscope. (Art. 971.) Hence 
the magnifying power of the telescope depends on the ratio between 
the focal distances of the object glass and the eye glass. If, as In 
the figure, the common focus is ten times nearer the eye glass than 
the object glass, the instrument will magnify ten times ; if one hun- 
dred times nearer, one hundred times ; and so in all other cases. 
Hence we may increase the magnifying power of the instrument, 
either by employing an object glass of very small curvature, which 
throws its image to a great distance, or an eye glass of high curva- 
ture and small focal distance. Suppose, for example, the object 
glass kas a focal distance of forty feet, or four hundred and eighty 
' inches, and the eye glass has a focal distance of one tenth of an inch, 
then the magnifying power of this instrument would be four thou- 
sand and eight hundred in diameter, and the square of this number 
in surface. 

994. As the sphericity of the eye glass may be increased indefi- 
nitely, and its focal distance diminished to the same extent, it would 
seem possible to apply very high magnifying powers in very short 
telescopes. For example, suppose the focal distance of the object 
glass is twenty four inches ; by using a microscope of y\ of an inch 
focus, we have a power of two hundred and forty. But it must be 
kept in mind, that such microscopes command only an exceedingly 
small field of view, and would, therefore, not enable us to see any thing 
more than a minute portion of an object of any considerable size ; 
and not suflicient light would be transmitted through such an aper- 
ture to answer the purpose of vision. — Since the image is inverted 
with respect to the object, and is viewed in this situation by the eye 
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glass, objects seen through Astronomical Telescopes appear inverted. 
By the addition of several more lenses, they may be made to ap- 
pear erect, as will be shown in the description of the Day Glass, or 
Terrestrial Telescope ; but at every new refraction a certain portioa 
of light is extinguished, a loss which it is important to avoid in in- 
struments designed to be used at night ; while, in regard to celestial 
objects, it is not essential whether they are seen erect or inverted. 

The place for the eye to view the image with the best advantage 
is at F, where the pencils of parallel rays meet. 

995. The difficulties to be overcome in the construction of a per- 
fect Refracting Telescope, (some of which are very formidable) are 
chiefly the following : 1. Spherical aberration ; 2. Chromatic aber- 
ration ; 3. Want of sufficient light ; 4. Want of a field of view suffi- 
ciendy ample; 5. Imperfections of glass. Each of these particulars 
we will briefly consider. 

996. Spherical aberration^ it will be recollected, occasions indis- 
tinctness in images formed by lenses, in consequence of the different 
rays of the same pencil not being all brought to a focus at the same 
point, those which fall upon the extreme parts of the lens bei^g more 
refracted and coming to a focus sooner than those which are nearer 
to the axis. (See Art. 897.) The amount of this error is found to 
depend on two circumstances, namely, the diameter of the lens, or 
what is technically called its aperture^* and its focal distance, in- 
creasing rapidly as the aperture is increased, and diminishing as the 
focal distance is increased.f Small apertures and flat or thin lenses 
arSf thertforCf most free from spherical aberration. But if we use 
small apertures we cannot have a strong light, which is a circum- 



• The aperture, strictly speaking, is the diameter of that part of 
the lens through which, in a given case, light is admitted, whether it 
be the whole surface or only a part of it. 

t It is found by opticians, that the longitudinal dberroHon of 
lenses, increases as the square of the aperture, with a given curva- 
ture, and is inversely as the focal distance, with a given aperture, and 
that the lateral aberration increases as the cube of the aperture, with 
a given radius, or inversely as the square of the radius with a given 
aperture. 
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Stance of the greatest importance in astronomical observationsi since 
it b of little consequence to enlarge the dimensions of an object if 
we have not light enough to render it visible. Indeed, many astro- 
nomical objects, as small stars, are rendered visible by the telescope 
not in consequence of any apparent increase of size, but because this 
instrument collects and conveys to the eye a much larger beam of 
light from them than would otherwise enter it. While the diameter 
of the beam which falls upon the naked eye is only the fraction of an 
inch, that collected by the telescope may be several inches, or even 
several feet, according to the size of the instrument. Hence the 
advantages of large apertures is obvious. Again, we cannot wholly 
remedy the error in question, though we may diminish it by using 
very flat lenses which have great focal distances ; but the tendency 
of this expedient is to render the instrument inconveniently long. 
Other expedients, therefore, become necessary for correcting spher- 
ical aberration in refracting telescopes. 

997. In the eye glasses, which are liable to the same difficulty, 
where the lens has a great curvature, as is the case with such as have 
high magnifying powers, the aperture is necessarily reduced very 
much| by excluding all the light except what passes through the cen- 
tral parts of the lens. At least this is the case where glass lenses 
are used. But the microscopes made of diamond, sapphire, and 
other gems, have not only high refractive powers, but are less sub- 
ject to spherical aberration than similar lenses of glass. Art. 973. 
Thus, if three lenses were ground in the same tool, one of plate 
glass, one of sapphire, and the other of diamond, their respective 
magnifying powers and aberrations would be as follows :* 

Magnifying povrer. Longitudinal aberration. 

Glass, - .. 160 - - 1.167 

Sapphire, . - - 260 - - - 1.005 

Diamond, - . - 400 - - 0.950 
This difference in aberration will be much greater if the lenses 
be so formed as to give the same magnifying powers ; for then the 
diamond and sapphire lenses may be made so much thinner, as great- 
ly to reduce the aberration. 



* The figure of the lens is supposed to be plano-convex, the con- 
vex side being turned towards parallel rays. 
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Bat altboogh eye pieces, on tccotint of iheir small sise^ wmj 
sometimes be made of the precious gems, yet tUs can rarefy be dM 
ease on accouot of the great expense attending tbem. It is obviooe 
also tbat they cannot be employed for the object lenses. The 
successful method of diminishing spherical aberration in eye 
of glass, is by a combination of plano-convex lenses, by aeaas of 
which a given refracting power may be attained with far greater di9> 
tinctoess than by a single lens of the same power. Thus, when two 
plano-convex lenses are placed as in Fig. 307, it is Ibund tbat the 
image has four times the distinct- 
oess of a double convex lens of ^^*^ ^ * 

equivalent power.* Here F is 
a lens which would bring the g 
parallel rays to a focus and form 
the image at the distance of G; 
but E is another similar lens, which, receiving them in a converpog 
state, makes them converge more and come to a focus at H. The 
double convex lens D, would do the same, but with much greater 
spherical aberration. It appears, indeed, that the spherical aberra- 
tion may be wholly removed by combining a meniscus with a double 
convex lens of certain cuwatures.f 

998. In object glasses, which, on account of their smaller curva- 
tures, are not so subject to error from spherical aberration as eye- 
glasses are, the most advantageous form is that of a double convex 
lens of unequal curvatures, the radii of the opposite surfaces bemg 
as one to six, (Art. 898.) and the flat side bemg turned towards the 
parallel rays. 

In short it appears, that in order to avoid the errors arisbg fiom 
spherical abberration, in large lenses, they must be made as thin as 
convenience will permit ; that where it is practicable, they may be 
most advantageously formed of the precious gems, particularly the 
diamond ; that a plano-convex lens with its convex side towards the 
parallel rays has less aberration than a double convex lens of equiv- 



* The Scioptic Ball, used in the camera obscura, (Art. 966.) is 
formed of two snch lenses. 

t See Brewster's Optics, p. 68, or Herschel on Light, Sec. 316. 
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rieot power; that two planoHXinvex lenses may be so combined as to 
have only i as much aberration as the double lens, and a meniscus 
may be so united to a double convex lens as wholly to prevent aber- 
ration ; and finally, that the aberration may be reduced to a very small 
error simply by employing a double convex lens whose curvatures 
on the opposite sides are as 1 to 6. 

Since lenses having the curvature of one of the conic sections are 
free from spherical aberration, Sir Isaac Newton ground an object- 
glass mto the figure of a paraboloid. This was firee from the error in 
question, but involved another still more formidable, since it decom- 
posed the light and gave an image tinged with the colors of the 
rainbow. On observing this, Sir Isaac pronounced the farther im- 
provement of the refracting telescope to be hopeless, and betook 
himself to exclusive efibrts for improving the reflecting Telescope. 
But the combined ingenuity of philosophers and artists, has nearly 
overcome thb error also. 

999. The next difficulty therefore to be considered is that which 
arises firom the separation of the prismatic colors, in consequence 
of the diflferent refrangibility of the different rays, an error which is 
called Chromatic Aberration. 

The general principles of Chromatic Aberration, will be readily 
comprehended by calling to mind, that distinct images are formed 
only when the rays of the same pencil which flow from any point in 
the object are collected into one and the same pomt in the image, 
unmixed with rays from any other point ; that the prismatic rays 
which compose white light have severally different degrees of re- 
frangibility, some being more turned out of their course than others, 
in passing through the same medium ; that, consequently, the dif- 
ferent colored rays of the same pencil would meet in different points, 
each set of colored rays forming its own image, but all these ima- 
ges becoming blended with one another, and thus composing a confu- 
sed, colored picture. 

To illustrate these prin- Fig. 308. 

ciples let LL be a lens of ^ 

crown glass, and RL, RL, 
rays of white light incident ^ 

upon it, parallel to its axis ^ 

Rr. Let the extreme vio- 
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let rays whose index of refraction is 1.54666, be refracted so as to 
meet the axis in v ; then the extreme red, whose index of refracdoo 
is only 1.5258, will meet the axis at some point more distant from the 
lens as at r. Cv and Cr are the focal distances of the lens for the 
▼iolet and the red rays respectiirely. The distance tr is the chro- 
mauc aberration, and the circle whose diameter is oft, which passes 
through the focus of the mean refrangible rays at o, is called the cu^ 
dfe of least aberration* 

1000. These effects may be shown experimentally by expo^ng 
the lens LL, (Fig. 308.) to the paraDel rays of the sun. If we re- 
ceive the image of the sun on a piece of paper placed between o aod 
C, the luminous circle on the paper will have a red border, because 
it is a section of the cone La iL, the exterior rays of which La, 
L6, are red ; but if the paper is placed at any greater distance than 
o, the luminous circle on the paper will have a violet border, because 
it is a section of the cone I'abl'^ the exterior rays of which al\ bV 
are violet, being a continuation of the violet rays Lv, Lv. As the 
sq[>herical aberration of the lens is here combined with its chromatic 
aberration, the undisguised effect of the latter will be better seen by 
taking a large convex lens LL, and covering up all the central' part, 
leaving only a small rim round its circumference at LL, through 
which the rays of light may pass. The refraction of the di^rently 
colored rays will then be finely displayed by viewing the image of the 
sun on the different sides of a&. 

It is clear from these observations, that the lens will form a violet 
image of the sun at v, a red image at r, and images of the other col- 
ors of the spectrum at intermediate points between r andv; so that 
if we place the eye behind these images, we shall see a confused 
image possessing none of that sharpness and distinctness which it 
would have had if formed only by one kind of rays.* 

The separation of white light into its prismatic colors, is called 
Dispersion ; and the comparative power of eflbcting this separatioD, 
possessed by difierent media, is called the Dispersite power. The 
dispersive power is measured by the ratio which, in any case, the 
separation of the red and violet rays bears to the mean refraction 

* Brewster*s Optics, p. 79. 





Di0. Power. 


Plate Glass, 


0.032 


Sulphuric Acidi 


0.031 


Alcohol, 


0.029 


Rock Crystal, 


0.026 


Blue Sapphire, 


0.026 


Fluor Spar, 


0.022 
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of the compound ray. Thus if a ray of solar light on passing 
through a lens, is turned out of its original direction 27^, and die red 
and violet rays are separated from each other 1^, then the dispersive 
power is said to be j\, which is usually expressed in the form of a 
decimal fraction, .037=:-g\. 

1001. Different bodies possess different dispersive powers. 

Hie dispersive powers of a few of the most important substances 
in relation to the subject before us, are exhibited in the following 
table. 

Dispersive Power. 

Oil of Cassia, 0.139 

Sulphuret of Carbon, 0.130 
Oil of Bitter Almonds, 0.079 
Flint Glass, 0.052 

Muriatic Acid, 0.043 

Diamond, 0.038 

Crown Glass, (green,) 0.036 

From this table it appears, that the transparent substances which 
have the highest dispersive power, are the oil of cassia and the sul- 
phuret of carbon, both of which fluids have been made to perform 
an important service in the construction of achromatic telescopes ; 
that flmt glass, as that used for decanters, has a much higher disper- 
sive power than crown glass, or that which is analogous to window 
glass I that the diamond has a low dispersive power, but is exceeded 
in this respect by rock crystal, the sapphire, and fluor spar, which 
last bodies have the least dispersive power of any known substances. 

1002. With these facts in view, we may now inquire by what means 
the object glass of the Telescope is rendered achromatic. 

If we place behind LL (Fig. 308.) a concave lens GG of the 
same glass, and having its surfaces ground to the same curvatiire, 
such a lens having properties directly opposite to those of the con- 
vex lens will neutralize its effects. Consequently, the rays which 
were separated into their prismatic colors by the convex lens will be 
reunited by the concave lens, and reproduce white lig^ But though 
such a combination of the two lenses will correct the color, yet it also 

Vol. n. 43 
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imtacjs the power of the convex lens to form an image, on uriiicfa 
ka uae solely depends. Could we find a concave lens which would 
eorrecl all the color and yet not destroy this refracting power, the 
two lenaea would evidently form the achromatic combination 9oagltt 
lor. Now this is what is actually done : by makbg the concave lens 
of a substance which has a higher disperfive power than that of which 
the convex lens is made, the curvature of the concave lens wiD not 
need to be so great as that of the convex lens, and of course the two 
tDgether, constituting the compound lens, will be equivalent in refivct- 
ing power to a single lens, whose convexity is equal to the difierence 
of their curvatures. The most common combination is that of flint 
glass with crown glass, the concave lens being made of flint glass, and 
the convex of crown. By the table in Art. 1001, it will be seen 
that the dispersive power of flint glass is.52 while that of crown glaas 
is 36, which numbers are nearly as 3 to 2, and these numbers, there- 
ibre, may be employed for the sake of illustration. Since the power 
of the concave lens to reunite the prismatic rays is so much greater 
than that of the convex lens to separate them, we shall not require 
a refiractive power to efiect this equivalent to that of the convex lens; 
that is, a concave lens of less curvature and proportionally greater 
focal distance, will serve our purpose. Therefore, 

An a/ckromatic lens is formed by the union of, a convex and a can'" 
cave teiti, whose dispersive powers are respectively proportional to 
their focal distances, 

1003. A telescope furnished with an object glass thus formed, is 
called an Achromatic i^elescope. The spherical aberration being 
corrected by the methods pointed out in Art. 996, and the chro- 
matic aberration being destroyed in the manner above described, the 
Refracting Telescope becomes an instrument of great perfection, 
and is reckoned among the greatest works of art. Until recently, 
it was rare to meet with Refracting Telescopes of an aperture of 
more than from three to five inches. For we have already seen 
that the errors of spherical and chromatic aberration increase rapid- 
ly as the size of the aperture is augmented. 

1004. If it be asked, what is the we of a large aperture, mce 
the magnifying power does not depend upon the diameter of the 
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object glass, but upon the ratio between the focal distance of the 
object glass and the focal distance of the eye glass, (Art. 993.) we 
answer, that the use of a large aperture is to admit, condense, and 
finally convey to the eye, a larger beam of light, and thus to render 
many objects, as the smaller stars, or Jupiter's belts, visible, which 
other^rise would not be so, on account of the feebleness of the light 
which they transmit to us. Want of light is in fact one of the great- 
est difficulties that the telescope has to contend with ; for, in the first 
place, the object glasses of most telescopes are comparatively small, 
and are necessarily so on account of the difficulty of procuring suit- 
able glass for those of a larger size ; and in the second place, of the 
light admitted through the object glass, a great proportion is inter-* 
cepted and wasted in various ways, many instruments being able to 
save only the central rays without rendering the image indistinct and 
colored. Thus, when very high magnifiers are applied, (which oi 
course have very small focal distances,) the rays proceed from the 
focus and fall upon the microscope so obliquely, that only those 
which pass through the central parts of the lens can be saved, since 
such as fall upon the marginal parts of the lens are too much afifect- 
ed by spherical and chromatic aberration, to form with the others a 
distinct and colorless image. 

1005. Want offiddofview is another difficulty to be surmounted. 
When we use an object glass of short focus with a high magnifier, 
the microscope must have a focus proportionally short, and of course 
the field of view will be very limited and the light but feeble. This 
difficulty may be obviated by using an object glass of very great fo- 
cal distance. If, for example, the focal distance of the object glass 
were only 12 inches, in order to attain a magnifying power of 120, 
we must employ a microscope whose focal distance is only tV^ ^^ 
an inch. But if the focal distance of the object glass were 10 feet, 
or 120 inches, then our microscope might have a focal distance of 
1 inch, which would give a larger field and a stronger light. With 
the view of obviating several of the foregoing difficulties, the earlier 
astronomers who used the telescope employed for their object glasses 
lenses whose focal lengths were very great. Cassini, an Italian as- 
tronomer, constructed telescopes eighty, one hundred, and one hun- 
dred and thirty six feet long ; and Huygens employed such as were 
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xMoAy tbe same leogtli. The latter astronoiner diqpenfled with the 
lube, fixing his object glass, coDUined in a Aon tube, to the top oS 
a high pole, aud fonnmg tbe image in the air near the lerel of tbe 
ejre, which image he viewed with an eye glass, as usuaL With tele- 
■oqpes of this description, several of the satellites of Saturn were 
discovered. 



1006* But one of the most formidable difficulties hitherto 
lered in tbe construction of large Refracting Telescopes, has ariaea 
fiom tbe Mfper/edtoiu of glau. When DoUond (the English arbst 
who first perfected tbe Achromatic Telescope,) engaged in the mamt- 
facture of his instruments, he fortunately had possession of a consid- 
erable quanti^ of very fine glass ; but when that was used up, no 
more of equal quality could be obtained in England** On die coo- 
tbent, however, one or two celebrated artists have been more suc- 
cessful. The most distinguished manufacturer of optical glass was 
M. Guinand of Switseerland, who died m 1823, who gready exceUed 
aD his predecessors or cotemporaries in fabricating large masses of 
perfectly homogeneous glass. But even be could produce disks of 
tswelve or eighteen inches in diameter in no other way, than by se- 
lecting tbe purest specimens of smaller pieces, and joining them to- 
gether. In 1805, M. Fraunhofer of Bavaria, a celebrated manu- 
fecturer of telescopes, invited Guinand to become his associate in 
die manufacture of optical glass; and from the united eflbrts of these 
most ingenious men, proceeded glass of unexampled transparent^ 
and purity. Fraunhofer has recently deceased, and the difficulty of 
procuring perfect glass is renewed. This induced the Royal Sodety 
of London to appoint a committee to institute new experiments on 
this subject. These have been prosecuted with tbe greatest ability, 
but have as yet produced no important results. 

The difficulQr of obtaining glass of a perfecdy homogeneous 
composition and structure is thus set forth by Mr. Faraday, who con- 



* The present Mr. Dollond, a successor of the inventor of Achro- 
matic Telescopes, ** has not been able to obtain a disk of ffint glass 
four inches and a half in diameter, fit for a telescope, within the last 
five years, or a similar disk of five inches diameter within the last 
ten years.**— Farac2ay, Phil. Trans. 1830. 
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ducted the chemical part of the above experiments. *^ Although 
every part of the glass may in itself be as good as possible, yet with- 
out this condition [a perfectly homogeneous structure] the parts do not 
act in uniformity with each other; the rays of light are deflected from 
the course which they ought to pursue, and the piece of glass be- 
comes useless. The streaks, striae, veins or tails, which are seen 
within glass otherwise perfectly good, rejtilt from a want of this 
equality ; they are visible only because they bend the rays of light 
which pass through them from their rectilinear course, and are con- 
stituted of a glass having either a greater or a smaller refractive pow- 
er than the neighboring parts. When these irregularities are so 
powerful as to render their effects observable by the naked eye, it 
may easily be supposed to what an injurious extent their influence 
must extend in the construction of telescopes and other instruments 
of a similar nature, where these faults are not only magnified many 
times, but where the eflect is to give an equally magnified erroneous 
representation of the object looked at, when the very point to be at- 
tained is to examine that object with the utmost accuracy ; and it is 
accordingly found that these striae are the most fatal faults of glass 
mtended for optical purposes. Besides this, not only do the strie 
themselves occasion harm, but there is every reason to believe that 
they rarely occur b glass otherwise homogeneous. Sometimes, it is 
true, a grain of sand, in passing through, and at the same time dissolv- 
ing in glass, will give a streak of different composition to the rest of the 
substance ; and at others, a bubble ascending may lift a line of heavy 
or more refiractive matter into a lighter and less refractive portion 
above. Many a disk, which upon the most careful examination has 
appeared perfectly free from striae, and quite uniform, has, when 
worked into an object glass, been found incapable of giving a good 
image, on account of the existence of irregularities in the mass, 
which, though not sudden or strong enough to occasion striae, stiU pro- 
duce a confused effect; and if this happens with glass approaching 
so near to perfecdon, it happens stiU more firequendy, and to a much 
stronger degree, with such as contain visible irregularities."* 



• Faraday, Phil. Tr. 1830. 
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1007. These irreguhrities are much more frequent in flint glass 
than it crown ; and by far the greatest obstacle to be O7etcome in 
constructing a lai^e refracting telescope, is to procure a suitable 
{Mece of flint glass for the concave part of the achromatic object 
glass. (Art. 1002.) This want of uniformity arises, chiefly, from the 
different specific gramtie$ of the materials that compose the glaas« 
Oxide of lead, a very heavy substance, enters into the compoatkm 
of flint glass to the amount of about one third of its weight. The 
oxide of lead is so heavy a material, and at the same time so fusible, 
that it melts and sinks to the bottom, leaving the lighter materials to 
accumulate at the top : and so imperfect are the means of mixture, 
under ordinaiy circumstances, that glass of very diflbrent specific 
gravi^, is procured from the bottom and the top of the same cruciUe. 



1008. These circumstances we have thought wordiy of being 
cited in order to impress on the mind of the learner the formidable 
nature, as well as the great number, of the difficulties to be over- 
come in the construction of a large Achromatic Telescope. Yet the/ 
have, in several instances, been completely surmounted. Fraunhofer 
executed two telescopes with achromatic object glasses, the one nbe 
inches and nine tenths, and the other twelve inches in diameter; and 
at the period of his death he was proposbg to undertake one ei^ 
teen inches in diameter. That of 9.9 bches aperture was made 
for the Russian government for the use of the observatory at Dorpat, 
where under the direction of M. Struve, a distinguished astronomer, 
it has already achieved several valuable discoveries in astrooomj. 
The object glass has a focal length of twenty five feet. The can* 
cave part of the compound lens is formed of a dense flbt glass made 
by Guinand, and has a greater dispersive power than any obtained 
before. It is perfecdy free from veins, and nearly free from every 
impurity. The instrument has four eye glasses varying in magnify* 
ing power from one hundred and seventy five to seven hundred.* 

* It is said that, as a general rule, Achromatic Telescopes are 
priced in the ratio of the cube of the aperture. If a telescope with 
an object glass three inches in diameter, is valued at five hundred 
dollars, one of twelve inches would cost sixty four times as much, 
that is, thirty two thousand dollars. 
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1009. The great difficulty of procuring perfect glass for acbro* 
matiG telescopes, has lead opticians to attempt the construction of 
lenses for this purpose out of some transparent fluid which might be 
inclosed m thin glass. Such a medium seemed pecularly suited to 
take the place of the concave lens, in which the principal difficulty 
resides. Professor Barlow, of the Military Academy of Woolwich, 
has recently made several telescopes on this principle, the last of 
which had an aperture of 7.8 inches, and performed as well as the 
larger kind of achromatic telescopes constructed in the usual way. 
The fluid employed for this purpose was the sulphuret of carbon, a 
limpid fluid prepared from sulphur and charcoal.* It is singularly 
adapted to optical purposes, having a refractive power about equal to 
that of the best flint glass, with a dispersive power more than double 
that of the same substance. It is, moreover, perfectly colorless, 
beautifully transparent, and, although it is very volatile, yet when 
closely sealed it possesses nearly the same optical properties under 
all required temperatures. The advantages of using sulphuret of 
carbon, should the experiments finally succeed as well as is expect- 
ed, are the following : 

1. It renders us independent of flint glass. 

2. It enables us to increase the aperture of the telescope to a very 
considerable extent. 

3. It gives us all the light, field, and focal power of a telescope of 
one and a half times at least, probably twice the length of the tube.f 

4. The expense of large telescopes (which consists mainly in the 
cost of the object glass) is greatly diminished, the most expensive 
part being supplied with less than one ounce of sulphuret of carbon 
of the value of three shillings.]: 

The Terrestrial or Day Telescope. 

1010. As the Astronomical Telescope represents objects inverted, 
it requires to be so modified for terrestrial views, that objects may ap- 
pear erect. This is eflfected by the addition of two more lenses of 
shnilar figure to that of the eye glass, and of the same focal length. 
The first of these additional glasses forms a second image of the 

• Silliman's Chenustry, Vol. I, p. 3G3. 

t Barlowy Phil. Tr. 1829. % lb. Phil. Tr. 1829. 
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object bveried with respect to the first image and therefore erect 
with respect to the object. This image is viewed bj the aeeoad 
glass as hj may simple microscope. Thus, AB, the object 




If B D F H . 

forms aa ioTerted image nm of the object MN. Instead of viewing 
this image by the eye placed at L, as in the common astronomical 
telescope, we sufier the pencil of parallel rays to cross each oth^* ac 
L and fall upon a second lens EF (»milar in all respects to CD) 
which coHects them into an image m'nf in its focus of parallel rays, 
which image is viewed by the eye-glass GH in the same manner bs 
the object itself would be. 

As some portion of the light is reflected, and some absorbed and 
dissipated by passing through these additional lenses, they of course 
diminish the brightness of the view ; but in the day time there will 
usually be light enough for distinct vision after this loss is sustained, 
while it is more agreeable and convenient to have the objects pre- 
sented to us in their natural positions than inverted. It will be re- 
marked that the additional lenses do not magnify, the focal length of 
each being the same as that of the first eye-glass. Were they ren- 
dered smaller for the purpose of magnifying, the field of view and 
the light would both be impaired. 

1011. We usually find in telescopes, particularly those deugped 
for terrestrial objects, some contrivance, as a draw-tube, by which the 
eye-glass can be brought nearer to, or withdrawn from the object- 
glass. This is to accommodate the insUrument to objects at diffisreDt 
distances. When it is directed to very near objects, the image is 
thrown farther back, and therefore in order that it may be in the fo* 
cus of the eye-glass, (which is essential to distinct vision) the latter 
must be drawn backward ; but where the object b remote, the im- 
age is formed nearer to the object glass, and then the eye-glass 
must be moved forward, till its focus of paraDel rays, comes to the 
place of the image. For a similar reason, near sighted persons re- 
quire the eye-glass to be brought nearer than usual to the object- 
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glass ; for then the image will be nearer to the eye-glass than its 
focus of parallel rays, and the rays will meet the eye diverging, a 
condition favorable to eyes naturally too convex. For a contrary 
reason, long-sighted persons, who usually wear convex spectacles, 
may adjust the telescope to suit their eyes without spectacles, by re- 
moving the eye-glass farther back than usual. 

Most terrestrial telescopes contain a greater number of glasses 
than are represented in figure 309. Such a number are used for the 
purpose of correcting spherical and chromatic aberration, these er- 
rors being less in several flat and thin lenses than in a smaller num- 
ber of equivalent lenses of greater curvature. 

Astronomical telescopes are easily adapted to terrestrial observa- 
tions, by removing the eye-glass and substituting a tube containing 
the additional glasses for rendering the view erect. 

Galileo^s TeUtcape. 

1013. Thb mstrument was the first astronomical telescope, having 
been bvented by Gralileo, as the name implies. It diffirs fiom the 
comm<Mi astronomical telescope, in having for the eye-glass a con- 
cave instead of a convex lens, which receives the pencils of light, 
as they are converging to form an image, at such a distance from the 
focus to which tend, as to render them parallel. Thus the object- 




glass AB collects the rays of light as they proceed from the object 
UN, and makes them converge towards the focus at E. But the con- 
cave lens CD is interposed at such a point as to render these converg- 
ing rays parallel, and m this way they come to the eye situated be- 
hind the lens. 

Snce the concave lens restores the rays to that state of parallel- 
ism which they had before they passed through the object-glass, the 
learner may not readily see how thb instrument aids the eye. That 

Vol. n. 44 
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it does so, however, will be apparent from the following cbnaid- 
#ratioQ8« 

First, a much broader beam of light faUs upon the object-giaas 
than the naked pupil of the eye, the greater part of which is ccdleGl- 
ed and conveyed to the eye. By this nieans the brightness of ob- 
jects is gready increased. 

Secondly, as in the astronomical telescope, (Art. 993,) were the eye 
situated at the center of the object, the object and the image fwmed 
by the object-glass would have the same apparent dimensoons ; and 
hiasmuch as the eye-glass enables us to view this image much neaier, 
it increases its apparent dimensions in the same ratio. But whea 
we use a concave lens situated as in the Galilean telescope, the ef> 
feet is the same as that of a convex lens situated in the same man- 
ner on the other side of the focus, so that the rays, would come to 
the eye parallel. Hence, in the Galilean as m the common astro- 
nomical telescope, the magnifying power is as the ratio of the focal 
distance of the object-glass to that of the eye-glass. 

This form of the telescope has several advantages and several 
disadvantages when compared with the ordinary form. In the first 
place, requiring but two glasses to present objects erect, it occaaioiis 
less loss of light than the ordbary form, and presents objects widi 
proportionally greater brightness. In the second place, the eye-glass 
being between the object-glass and the image, instead of beyond it, 
the instrument admits of being made short and compact, a circum- 
stance which fits it for the purposes of an opera-glass^ to which use it 
is frequently applied. In the third place, the concave lens cor- 
rects the chromatic aberration of the convex lens and where a proper 
proportion is observed between the curvatures of the two lenses, the 
instrument is easily rendered achromatic. The chief disadvantage 
attending the instrument, is its limited Jield of view. For the pen- 
cils of parallel rays, after passing through the concave eye-glass, di- 
verge from one another, those towards the marginal parts of the lens 
being turned from those that are contiguous to the axis, and there* 
fore not entering the pupil of the eye. And since only those near 
the axis at E (Fig. 310.) can enter the pupil, the field of view must 
depend on the dimensions of the pupil, and cannot be increased bj 
increasing the length of the instrument, as in the refracting telescope. 
This defect has caused this kind of telesdope to fall Into disuse for 
astronomical purposes. 
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Reflecting Telescopes. 

1013. Reflecting Telescopes differ in principle from those already 
described only in forming their image by a concave reflector^ instead 
of a convex object-glass. The most common form of the Reflectr 
ing Telescope, is the Chregorian^ so called from the inventor, Dr. 
James Gregory, of Scotland. The general principles of this bstru- 
ment may be explained as follows : 

In the Gregorian Telescope, the light (supposed to come m par- 
allel rajrs) is first received by a large concave speculum, by which it 
b brought to a focus and made to form an inverted image. On the 
opposite nde of this image, and facing the large speculum, is placed 
a small concave speculum, of greater curvature, at such a distance 
iirom the image that the rays proceeding from it and falUng on the 
speculum are made to converge to a focus situated a small distance 
behind the large speculum, passing through a circular aperture in 
the center of it. This second image is magnified by a microscope 
as in the Refracting Telescope. This description may now be ap-. 
plied to the annexed figure. 

Fig. 311. 




ABCD, a large open tube of brass, iron, or mahogany to contab 
the reflectors. 

ahcdi a smaller tube to receive the second image and the eye glass. 

EE, large concave speculum, usually composed of a metallie 
compound called speculum metal. 

FF, small concave speculum. 

ma^ image formed by the large reflector. 

fUMy image formed by the small reflector. 

G, eye glass. 

WY, a metallic rod having a screw connected with the small re- 
flector, by means of which this reflector is made to approach the 
first image or to recede from it. 
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Some of the pencils of rays necessary to form the respective 
images are omitted in the -figure to prevent confusion. 

1014. From the foregoing construction it is evident, first, that the 
image viewed by the eye being in the same portion with the object, 
the btter will appear erect ; secondly, that since the mirrors may be 
formed of a parabolic figure,* all ipherical aberration may be easily 
prevented (Art. 861.); thirdly, that since light is not decomposed 
by reflexion, reflecting telescopes are not subject to chnnnaiie aber'^ 
ration; and, hence, that it is not necessary to lengthen the tube as 
the aperture is increased, as is the case in refracting telescopes (Art. 
1005.) ; but since the light will depend, chiefly, on the size of the 
large reflector, a strong light may be obtained with a comparatively 
short tube. The achromatic telescope, however, with all the latest 
improvements, is deemed a more perfect and more convenient in- 
strument than the reflecting telescope ; and it is supposed that there 
will be no occasion hereafter to construct reflectors of such enor- 

' mous dimensions as those of Dr. Herschel. Some account of bis 
forty feet reflector may form a suitable close to this sketch of <q[mcal 
instruments. 

1015. Under the munificent patronage of George III, Sir WiDiam 
Herschel began, in 1785, to construct a telescope for^ feet long, 
and in 1789, on the day when it was completed, he discovered with 
it the sixth satellite of Saturn. The great speculum was more than 
four feet in diameter, and weighed two thousand one hundred and 
eighteen pounds. Its focal length was for^ feet. The tube which 
contained it was made of sheet iron. 

The light afforded by this instrument Was astonishingly great. 
The largest fixed stars, as Sirius, shone in it with the splendor of 
the sun. The reason of this will be obvious when we reflect that 
it collected and conveyed to the eye, in the place of the small beam 
that enters the naked organ, a beam of light from the star more than 
four feet in diameter. Hence it was suited to reveal to the eye 
numberless stars and clusters of stars, which preceding telescopes 



* An elliptical figure has the same property. 
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hid failed to exhibit, because they could not collect a sufficient quan- 
tity of their li^t. To economize the light to the best advantage, the 
small mirror employed in the Gregorian telescope (see Fig. 311.) 
was dbpensed with, since every successive reflexion dissipates a con- 
siderable portion of the light, and the image was thrown near to the 
open OKMith of the tube, where it was viewed by the eye-glass directly, 
the observer being seated so as to look into the mouth in front. In 
order to prevent the head from obstructing too much of the light, 
the image was formed near one side of the tube. Its greatest mag- 
nifying power was six thousand four hundred and fifty ; but this was 
used only for the smallest stars. 

Thb great telescope was mounted out of doors in a frame of pro- 
portional size ; but by exposure to the weather, the frame has re- 
cently become so much decayed that it has been taken down and 
another telescope of twenty feet focus erected in its place, with which 
Sir J. Herschel is prosecutbg, with great success, the researches of 
his father. 
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General Statement of the UnduUuory Theory of Light, 

[From HcndMl'i TrMtiM oo Light, J^Myc. JIMrtpdiUmm, II. 4lt.3 

The undulatory theory, among whose chief supportera w« hsTe 
to Dumber HuygeDs, Deacaitesi Hooke, and Euler, audi in later 
timesi the illustrious names of Toang and Fresnel, who have a^ilied 
it with singular success and ingenuity to the explanatioQ of tboee 
clasBes of phenomena which present the greatest difficulties to the 
Corpuscular doctrine, requires the admisaon of the Ibllowiqg hypoth- 
eses or postulala : 

1. That an excessively rarCi subtle, and elastic medium or ether^ 
as it is called, fills all space, and pervades all material bodies, occu- 
pying the mtervals between their molecules ; and, either by passii^ 
freely among them, or, by its extreme rarity, oaring no resislBiice 
to the motions of the earth, the planets, or comets in their orbits, ap- 
preciable by the most delicate astronomical observations; and having 
inertia but not gravity. 

2. That the molecules of the ether are susceptible of bdng set in 
motion by the agitation of the particles of ponderable matter, and 
that when any one is thus set m motion, it communicates a similar 
motion to those adjacent to it ; and thus the motion is propagjated 
farther and farther in all directions, according to the same mechani- 
cal kws as those which regulate the propagation of undulation in 
other elastic media, as air, water, or solids, according to their re- 
spective constitutions. 

3. That in the interior of refracting media the ether exists m m 
state of less elasticity, compared with its density, than in vacno, (i. e. 
in space empty of all other matter ;) and that the more refractive the 
medium, the less, relatively speaking, b the elasticity of the ether in 
its interior. 
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4. Tba^e vibrations communicated to the ether in free space, 
are propagated through refractive media, by means of the ether in 
their interior, but with a velocity corresponding to its inferior degree 
of elasticity. * 

5. That when regular vibratojy motions of a proper kind are 
propagated through the ether, and, passing through our eyes, reach 
and agitate the nerves of our retba, they produce in us the sensation 
of light, m a manner bearmg a more or less close analogy to that in 
which the vibrations of the air alSect our auditoiy necves with that 
of sound. 

6. That as, in the doctrine of sound, the frequency of the aerial 
pulses, or the number of excursions to and fro from its point of rest, 
made by each molecule of the air, determines the pitchy or note, — 
80, in the theory of light, the frequency of thepulseSf or number of 
impulies made on our nerves in a given timCf by the eiherial molecules 
next in contact with them^ determines the color of the light; and that, 
as the absolute extent of the motion to and fro of the parucles of air 
determine the loudness of the sound, — ^so the amplitude, or extent of 
the excursions of the etherial molecules from their points of rest, 
determine the brightness or mtensity of the light. 

[With these general principles in view, the advocates of the Un* 
dulatory Theory proceed to account for all the phenomena of light 
and colors. The subject is pursued by Sir J. Herschel, in a lucid 
and able manner, but our limits do not permit us to quote any thing 
more than the table which, by a remarkable penetration into the 
arcana of nature, assigns the actual lengtli of an undulation in parts 
of an inch, corresponding to each color of the spectrum, which the 
supposed medium undergoes — the number of such undulations that 
occur in the space of an inch-*rand the number that happen in one 
second of time. However incredulous we may be with respect to 
the possibility of ascertabing facts apparently so far without the pale 
of human thought, our author (perhaps the most competent judge of 
our times) avers, '^ that whatever theory of light we adopt, these 
periods, and these spaces have a real existence^ being in fact deduced 
by Newton from direct measurements, and involving nothing hypo- 
thetical but the nam^s here given them."] 
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Table ikowbig the earrespondenee of certain undulatiaiMtp the 

eral eolan of the tpectrum* 



Men of the ■pectram. 


Leiigtlisofui«a4Niiinher of 
dalftlkm in porta undulotioBf 


Naabor of nndttiotioao ia a 1 




of on Inch. 


in oo inch. 


Extreme red, - 


00000266 


37640 


458,000000,000000 


Red, • • . 


0*0000356 


39180 


477,000000,000000 


lotermediate, - 


0-0000246 


40720 


495,000000,000000 


Orange, - - 


0-0000240 


41610 


506,000000,000000 


lotermediate, - 


0-0000235 


42510 


517,000000,000000 


Tellow, - - 


0-0000227 


44000 


535,000000,000000 


lotermediate, • 


0*0000219 


45600 


555,000000,000000 


Greeo, - - 


0-0000211 


47460 


577,000000,000000 


Intermediate, - 


0-0000203 


49320 


600,000000,000000 


Blue, - - 


0-0000196 


51110 


622,000000,000000 


lotermediate, - 


0-0000189 


52910 


644,000000,000000 


lodigo, - - 


0-0000 J 85 


54070 


658,000000,000000 


Intermediate, - 


0-0000181 


55240 


672,000000,000000 


Violet, - - 


00000174 


67490 


699,000000,000000 


Extreme violet, 


0-0000167 


59750 


727,000000,000000 | 
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